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At  auction  in  1946  and  1947  were  books  from 
what  Paul  Needham  calls  “the  magnificent 
library”  of  the  noted  English  book  collector 
C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  heir  to  the  Lea  &  Perrins 
fortune.  One  of  the  first  important  book  auc¬ 
tions  to  Follow  World  War  II,  the  Dyson  Perrins 
sale  had  among  its  bidders  the  agent  for  Lessing 
J.  kosenwald,  the  Philadelphia  collector  who 
a  few  years  earlier  had  made  arrangements  for 
his  collection  of  illustrated  books  to  go  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  his  collection  of  prints 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

A  Heavenly  Craft  explores  both  books  and 
art.  Here,  Daniel  De  Simone,  curator  of  the 
Lessing  J.  kosenwald  Collection  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  begins  to  build  on  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  scholarship  in  early  woodcut 
illustration.  He  challenges  scholars  to  bring  the 
substantial  work  of  bibliographers  of  the  1930s 
and  earlier  up  to  date. 

Lilian  Armstrong,  an  art  historian,  examines 
woodcut  designs  printed  in  early  Italian  books, 
showing  how  this  art  grew  out  of  the  tradition 
of  Venetian  and  Florentine  monumental  paint¬ 
ing  and  manuscript  illumination.  She  focuses  on 
the  Dyson  Perrins  copies  of  Dantes  Connnedia 
printed  in  Venice,  March  3, 1491,  and  the  Epistole 
et  Evangclii  printed  in  Florence  in  1495.  Daniela 
Laube,  who  has  examined  old  master  and  mod¬ 
ern  prints,  drawings,  and  rare  books  as  a  print 
seller  and  a  scholar,  considers  the  fifteenth-  and 
early  sixteenth-century  work  of  printers  and 
woodcut  designers  in  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Ulm, 
Nuremberg,  Strasbourg,  and  Basel  from  the  first 
German  illustrated  book,  Der  Edelstein,  to  the 
work  of  Albrecht  Diirer  with  its  resounding 
influence  on  Renaissance  art. 

Paul  Needham,  Scheide  Librarian  at 
Princeton  University,  chronicles  the  history  of 
the  C.W.  Dyson  Perrins  sale  at  auction,  noting 
highlights  in  the  collection.  He  examines 
Lessing  J.  kosenwald’s  role  in  the  auction,  his 
working  relationship  with  the  Philadelphia 
bookseller  A.W.  S.  kosenbach,  and  kosenwald  s 
purchases  as  they  complemented  his  growing 
collection  of  illustrated  books,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  nation's  library. 
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Foreword 


The  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Collection  on  the  History  of  the  Illustrated  Book  has 
stood  at  the  center  of  the  Library  of  Congress’s  vast  collections  from  the  day  Lessing 
Rosenwald’s  magnificent  gift  arrived  at  the  Library.  As  a  collection,  it  is  an  unsurpassed  reve¬ 
lation,  documenting  the  history"  of  the  book  and  the  power  of  the  pictorial  image.  Having  lived 
and  worked  with  this  collection  over  the  past  few  decades,  Library  of  Congress  curators  and 
specialists,  as  well  as  its  visiting  researchers  and  scholars,  have  discovered  that  it  is  indeed  much 
more.  The  images  found  in  Lessing  Rosenwald’s  books,  we  have  all  learned,  are  windows  that 
open  onto  grand  as  well  as  mundane  subjects,  providing  a  notion  of  the  past  and  a  glimpse 
into  the  future. 

The  accomplished  exhibition  and  catalogue  for  A  Heavenly  Craft:  The  Woodcut  iti  Early 
Printed  Books  bring  us  to  yet  another  level  in  understanding  the  riches  that  form  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
wald’s  legacy  by  exploring  the  power  and  meaning  of  woodcut  images  in  the  earliest  European 
illustrated  printed  books.  Here  we  witness  the  transformation  of  Europe  as  it  moved  from  the 
medieval  world  into  the  Renaissance.  With  its  three  excellent  essays  by  scholars  and  its  detailed 
item  descriptions,  A  Heavenly  Craft  invites  the  reader  to  contemplate  the  meaning  of  these 
vital  images  and  to  understand  how  they  were  conceived  and  how  they  entered  the  visual  world 
of  everyday  life  in  medieval  and  Renaissance  Europe.  We  are  introduced  to  the  vision  of  the 
artist  and  how  it  is  transformed  by  the  extraordinary  craft  of  the  block  cutter  and  the  printer, 
producing  a  vibrant  vocabulary  of  iconic  and  familiar  images. 

Another,  equally  important  insight  is  to  be  gained  from  A  Heavenly  Craft.  In  highlighting 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald’s  acquisition  of  the  books  of  another  great  collector,  C.W.  Dyson  Perrins, 
this  catalogue  underlines  the  fundamentally  important  work  of  book  collectors  and  biblio¬ 
philes.  Great  libraries  are  lifted  up  by  the  power  of  great  collections.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald 
understood  this  and  fervently  believed  that  he  could  impart  his  own  passion  and  respect  for 
these  great  books  through  this  unparalleled  gift  to  the  American  people.  It  is  through  his  grand 
beneficence  that  these  images  can  be  brought  to  life  in  a  manner  that  allows  us  to  see  the  past 
with  compassion  and  understanding. 


James  H.  Billington 
Librarian  of  Congress 


Preface 


The  inspiration  for  the  exhibit  and  catalogue  A  Heavenly  Craft:  The  Woodcut  in 
Early  Printed  Books  came  as  a  near  instantaneous  response  to  the  discovery  of  a  set  of  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  in  the  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Archive.  This  set  of  four  octavo  volumes  stood  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  modern  auction  catalogues  in  the  archive,  most  of  which,  bound  in  wrappers, 
are  fairly  nondescript  in  appearance.  Three  of  these  volumes  are  bound  in  cloth,  .each  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  color,  and  the  fourth  has  its  original  blue  wrappers.  The  set  is  Lessing  Rosenwald’s  marked 
copy  of  the  auction  catalogues  for  the  sale  of  the  illustrated  books  collected  by  C.W.  Dyson 
Perrins,  heir  to  the  Lea  &  Perrins  fortune.  The  catalogues  were  marked  by  Rosenwald  in 
purple  pencil,  as  was  his  custom,  and  contain  bid  information  and  questions  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  books.  Buyers’  names,  prices  realized,  and  condition  reports  are  noted  in  the  hand 
of  Rosenwald’s  agent,  who  previewed  the  books  in  London  and  attended  the  sale. 

The  Dyson  Perrins  sale  was  one  of  the  first  important  book  auctions  to  take  place  after 
World  War  II,  and  from  it  Lessing  Rosenwald  purchased  eighty-four  titles,  making  him  its  most 
important  buyer.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  sale  is  recorded  in  this  set  of  auction  catalogues, 
which  document  a  significant  event  in  the  history  of  international  book  collecting  and  in  the 
formation  of  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald’s  outstanding  collection  of  early  illustrated  books. 

C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins  had  a  passion  for  English  porcelain  as  well  as  for  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books.  The  noted  English  collector  and  philanthropist  decided  to  sell  his  collection 
of  printed  books,  marry  of  which  he  had  owned  for  nearly  fifty  years,  to  save  the  financially 
troubled  Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  Factory.  To  avoid  bankruptcy  after  the  devastation  wrought 
by  the  war,  the  eighteenth-century  firm  needed  capital.  The  monies  raised  by  the  sale  of  Dyson 
Perrins ’s  collection  of  books  in  1946  and  1947  stabilized  the  porcelain  manufacturer  and  saved 
for  the  English  people  one  of  the  few  remaining  companies  that  had  survived  from  the  early 
years  of  Great  Britain’s  industrial  revolution. 

Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  like  Dyson  Perrins,  was  not  only  a  formidable  collector  but  also 
an  important  philanthropist.  In  1943,  Rosenwald  signed  the  first  in  a  series  of  deeds  of  gift  that 
would  divide  his  collection  of  illustrated  books  and  prints  between  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Along  with  the  collection  of  illustrated  books  he  gave  to  the 
Library,  he  included  part  of  his  archive  of  personal  papers  that  related  to  his  business  and  govern¬ 
mental  career,  and  most  of  his  reference  library.  All  the  quotations,  invoices,  and  correspondence 
pertaining  to  the  purchases  of  books  and  prints  accompanied  his  collection  of  prints  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  Included  in  the  National  Gallery’s  Rosenwald  Archive  is  a  series  of 
files  documenting  events  surrounding  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale. 


Woodcut  from  Saint 
Birgitta  (1302-1373), 
Revelationes,  printed  by 
Anton  Koberger  in 
Nuremberg,  September 
21,  1500.  See  item  6, 
LC/R205. 


IX 


These  papers  document  Rosenwald’s  personal  involvement  in  every  aspect  of  this  auc¬ 
tion  sale.  They  demonstrate  his  working  relationship  with  the  Philadelphia  bookseller  A.W.  S. 
Rosenbach  and  the  auctioneer,  Sotheby  &  Company,  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  almost 
15  percent  of  what  was  offered  at  the  sale.  In  “Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  and  the  ‘Magnificent  Li¬ 
brary’  of  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,”  Paul  Needham,  Scheide  Librarian  at  Princeton  University, 
traces  the  history  of  the  auction  and  in  the  process  describes  highlights  of  the  Dyson  Perrins 
collection.  Using  Rosenwald’s  set  of  marked  auction  catalogues,  the  Rosenwald  Archive  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  and  his  vast  knowledge  of  early  books  and  book  collecting,  he  discusses 
the  part  played  by  Rosenwald  in  the  auction  sale  and  how  his  purchases  complemented  his 
growing  collection  of  illustrated  books. 

Peter  Parshall,  curator  of  old  master  prints  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  coauthor 
with  David  Landau  of  The  Renaissance  Print,  1470—1550,  was  particularly  helpful  in  suggesting 
essay  topics  for  this  book.  When  I  approached  him,  I  learned  that  he  was  organizing  an  exhibition 
on  the  single-leaf  woodcut  for  the  National  Gallery,  scheduled  to  open  in  the  fall  of  2005.  The 
prospect  of  two  exhibitions  with  catalogues  devoted  to  medieval  and  Renaissance  woodcuts, 
opening  in  Washington  during  the  same  year,  stimulated  broad  discussion  of  the  subject.  Much 
of  this  discussion  revolved  around  the  different  approaches  taken  by  bibliographers  and  art  his¬ 
torians  in  their  study  of  the  early  woodcut.  Peter  Parshall  offered  valuable  advice  about  recent 
studies  published  by  art  historians  on  the  single-leaf  woodcut. 

A  review  of  basic  sources  for  the  study  of  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  woodcut  in  early 
printed  books  reveals  that  much  of  the  research  bibliographers  rely  on  today  was  published  be¬ 
tween  1885  and  1935.  Systematic  studies  of  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  illustrated 
books  were  carried  out  over  decades  by  scholars  dedicated  to  establishing  a  proper  chronology 
of  the  use  of  the  woodcut  in  printed  books.  Arthur  M.  Hind’s  book.  An  Introduction  to  a  History 
of  the  Woodcut,  published  in  1935,  was  an  attempt  to  create  a  synthesis  of  this  research,  and  a 
close  look  at  his  general  bibliography  shows  the  breadth  of  research  done  over  a  fifty-year 
period. 

The  facsimile  reproductions  of  woodcuts  that  accompany  these  analytical  texts  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  remarkable  resource.  Found  in  the  published  work  ot  Paul  Heitz,  W.  L.  Schreiber,  Al¬ 
bert  Schramm,  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  Paul  Kristeller,  Anatole  Claudin  and  Paul  Lacombe,  M.J. 
Schretlen,  and  Conrad  Haebler  and  in  the  collection  catalogues  of  the  prince  d’Essling,  Dyson 
Perrins,  Charles  Fairfax  Murray,  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  these  facsimile  reproductions  were 
critical  to  the  advancement  of  research  on  the  origins  and  development  of  early  book  illustration. 
They  offered  scholars  the  opportunity  to  systematically  examine  series  ot  woodcuts  and  chronicle 
their  use  in  various  editions  of  a  given  title  and  by  various  printers  during  the  incunable  period. 
Along  with  the  study  of  printing  types,  the  study  of  the  use  of  wood  blocks  brought  about  a 
tremendous  advance  in  understanding  the  spread  of  printing  in  its  first  century. 

Beyond  establishing  a  systematic  arrangement  and  chronology  for  woodcut  images,  some 
early  scholars  attempted  to  determine  their  local  origins  and  define  national  styles.  Most  wood- 
cuts  were  designed  and  cut  by  anonymous  artists  and  craftsmen,  and  attributions  were  often 
made  based  on  the  imprint  information  that  was  sometimes  found  in  the  printed  book.  The 
date,  printer’s  name,  and  place  of  publication  were  useful  tools  to  suggest  an  attribution,  but 
not  all  books  carried  this  information  and  even  when  they  did,  it  proved  difficult  to  determine 
the  origins  of  a  woodcut  design  based  solely  on  a  book’s  imprint  or  on  physical  evidence.  Al¬ 
though  much  of  the  work  of  this  group  of  early  bibliographers  was  sound,  many  of  the  qualitative 
judgments  and  attributions  they  made  can  no  longer  be  supported.  The  fact  is,  since  the  1930s, 
bibliographical  research  on  the  woodcut  in  early  printed  books  has  slowed  considerably,  and 
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though  todays  scholars  must  consult  the  work  ot  early  bibliographers,  it  is  essential  that  they 
realize  that  this  research  is  incomplete  and,  in  the  worst  event,  misleading. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  for  the  study  of  the  single-leaf  woodcut.  Art  historians  have 
been  studying  and  writing  about  early  woodcut  prints  with  very  fruitful  results  for  the  past  four 
decades.  The  exhibition  catalogues  devoted  to  late  medieval  and  early  Renaissance  prints,  many 
of  which  are  cited  in  the  catalogue  entries  in  this  book,  are  a  testament  to  the  recent  work  of 
this  group  of  scholars.  With  an  emphasis  on  technique,  artistic  innovation  and  influence,  and 
iconography,  art  historians  have  contributed  a  new  understanding  of  the  development  of  the 
early  woodcut  print  and,  in  consequence,  to  its  closest  relative,  the  woodcut  in  early  printed 
books.  In  their  methods  of  analysis,  art  historians  offer  a  lesson  for  those  of  us  interested  in 
advancing  the  study  of  the  early  illustrated  book  and  an  opportunity  to  combine  traditional  bib¬ 
liographical  skills  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  art  historical  techniques. 

With  this  revelation  in  mind,  it  seemed  imperative  to  invite  an  art  historian  to  write 
an  essay  focusing  on  early  books  illustrated  with  woodcuts.  An  example  of  creative  research 
that  combines  art  historical  techniques  with  bibliographical  description  is  the  work  of  Lilian 
Armstrong,  Mildred  Lane  Kemper  Professor  of  Art  History  at  Wellesley  College.  Her  research, 
a  model  of  its  kind,  stems  from  thirty  years’  experience  identifying  the  style,  technique,  and 
iconography  of  manuscript  illuminators.  Recently,  she  has  devoted  much  of  her  research 
to  analyzing  woodcut  designs  printed  in  late  fifteenth-  and  early  sixteenth-century  Venetian 
books.  Comparing  them  with  illuminated  manuscript  paintings  from  the  same  period,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Armstrong  has  been  able  to  attribute  woodcut  designs  to  a  number  of  known  miniature 
painters. 

In  her  essay  “Venetian  and  Florentine  Renaissance  Woodcuts  for  Bibles,  Liturgical  Books, 
and  Devotional  Books,”  Lilian  Armstrong  examines  images  from  some  of  the  most  famous 
books  that  Rosenwald  purchased  at  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale.  Beginning  with  Giunta’s  edition 
of  Biblia  italica,  Venice,  1494;  Dante’s  La  Commedia  divina,  printed  by  Bernardinus  Benalius  and 
Matteo  Capcasa,  Venice,  1491;  and  a  number  of  early  sixteenth-century  illustrated  liturgical 
books  printed  in  Venice  by  LucAntonio  Giunta,  she  demonstrates  her  method  by  describing 
the  woodcuts,  comparing  design  elements,  and  attributing  the  work  to  three  Venetian  miniaturists, 
the  Pico  Master,  the  Rimini  Master,  and  Benedetto  Bordone.  Shifting  her  attention  to  Florence, 
she  describes  the  most  important  Italian  book  Lessing  Rosenwald  acquired  at  the  sale — the 
1495  Florentine  edition  of  the  Epistole  et  Evangelii  printed  by  Lorenzo  Morgiani  and  Johannes 
Petri  for  Piero  Pacini.  In  examining  its  woodcuts,  Lilian  Armstrong  shows  how  knowledge  of 
Florentine  paintings  and  illuminated  manuscripts  can  be  used  to  suggest  attributions  for  anony¬ 
mous  woodcut  designs.  Although  the  attributions  for  these  Florentine  images  are  not  as  definitive 
as  those  for  the  Venetian  cuts,  such  work  points  the  way  for  future  research  into  the  origins  of 
Florentine  woodcut  design. 

Tracing  an  arc  of  European  history,  Daniela  Laube  places  in  perspective  the  northern 
European  books  from  the  auction  and  provides  an  informed  overview  of  German  woodcut 
design  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  A  second-generation  print  seller  from  Zurich,  she  is  the 
owner  of  Daniela  Laube  Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  specializing  in  old  master  and  modern  master 
prints,  drawings,  and  rare  books.  In  “The  Stylistic  Development  of  German  Book  Illustration, 
1460—1511,”  she  focuses  on  the  evolution  of  the  illustrated  book  in  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Ulm, 
Nuremberg,  Strasbourg,  and  Basel  and  describes  the  development  of  the  woodcut  from  the 
first  German  illustrated  book,  Der  Edelstein,  1461,  to  Albrecht  Diirer’s  monumental  images  and 
the  work  of  contemporary  artists  who  absorbed  his  stylistic  influences.  Included  in  her  care¬ 
ful  analysis  are  descriptions  of  woodcut  designs  created  for  the  most  important  printers  and 


publishers  working  during  the  incunable  period,  among  them  Gunther  and  Johannes  Zainer. 
Conrad  Dinckmut.  Erhard  Ratdolt.  Johann  Griininger,  Bernard  Richel.  and  Anton  Koberger. 

The  entries  for  items  described  in  this  catalogue  are  organized  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
the  entries  in  The  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Collection:  A  Catalog  of  the  Gifts  of  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  to 
the  Librar y  of  Congress,  1943  to  1975  (Washington:  Library  of  Congress,  19--)  and  in  the  four- 
part  auction  sale  catalogue  tided  The  Catalogue  of  the  Magnificent  Librar y  Principally  of  Early  Printed 
and  Early  Illustrated  Books  Formed  by  C.  IV.  Dyson  Perrins  (London:  Sotheby  &:  Co..  1946-47). 
In  both  these  catalogues,  items  are  arranged  by  century,  country  of  origin,  and  date. 

Following  the  same  arrangement,  A  Heavenly  Craft  begins  the  catalogue  descriptions  with 
fifteenth-century  books,  first  those  printed  in  German-speaking  regions,  then  Italy.  France, 
the  Low  Countries.  England,  and  Spain,  and  from  there  continues  with  books  printed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  the  same  geographical  order.  We  hope  that  by  using  this  arrangement, 
the  development  of  the  an  of  the  woodcut  in  Europe  during  the  late  medieval  and  early  Renais¬ 
sance  period  will  be  more  readily  apparent. 

The  Rosenwald  number  (for  example.  “Rosenwald  126."  or,  in  references,  "LC  R126’"' 
that  appears  at  the  head  of  each  item  s  description  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  item  in 
the  The  LessingJ.  Rosenwald  Collection.  In  the  heading,  the  Rosenwald  number  is  followed  by 
the  lot  number  given  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale  catalogues.  Throughout  the  text.  Rosenwald 
numbers  (from  LC  R 126  to  LC  R 1286)  identity  specific  books  from  the  Rosenwald  Collection, 
provide  the  source  for  illustrations,  and  specify  works  cited  in  notes.  Item  numbers  locate 
specific  catalogue  descriptions  (item  1  through  item  75).  Standard  works  of  scholarship  and 
bibliographic  reference  are  cited  by  commonly  used  abbreviations,  such  as  Hmd.  Schramm. 
Pollard,  and  so  on.  in  notes  and  text.  These  abbreviations  are  noted  in  the  bibliography,  and 
readers  should  consult  it  for  full  information  for  such  reference  works. 

At  the  initiation  of  Winston  Tabb,  then  Associate  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Mark  Dimunation,  chief  of  the  Rare  Book  and  Special  Collections  Division,  proposed  to  Peter 
Kraus,  chair  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee  of  the  Grolier  Club,  an  exhibit  of  early  illustrated 
books  that  Lessmg  Rosenwald  purchased  at  the  Dyson  Pemns  sale.  Given  its  size,  its  provenance, 
and  the  fact  that  the  collection  documents  part  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  woodcut 
in  western  Europe,  this  group  of  books  seemed  a  perfect  fit  for  both  institutions.  .  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  celebrate  the  vision  of  two  distinguished  collectors  in  a  single  exhibition  and  to  dis¬ 
play  seventy-five  rare  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  illustrated  books  was  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  the  Grolier  Club.  Irene  Chambers,  chief  of  the  Library's  Interpretive  Programs 
Office.  Ralph  Eubanks,  director  of  publishing,  Diane  Kresh.  then  director  of  Public  Services 
Collections,  and  Winston  Tabb  supported  the  idea  and  thought  it  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  expand  its  partnership  with  the  Grolier  Club  and  to  display  some 
of  the  treasures  from  the  Rosenwald  Collection  in  both  New  York  and  Washington.  As  the 
exhibition  took  shape.  Valerie  Hotchkiss,  director  of  the  Bndwell  Library  Perkins  School  of 
Theology,  at  Southern  Methodist  University,  and  Eric  White,  rare  book  curator  at  the  Bndwell. 
saw  that  the  content  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Rosenwald  Dyson  Pernns  books  was  an  excellent 
match  to  their  recent  exhibition  program,  and  a  third  exhibition  venue  was  established  for 
Dallas.  Texas. 

A  project  the  size  of  A  Heavenly  Craft,  with  its  three  exhibition  venues  and  illustrated 
catalogue,  would  not  be  possible  without  the  support  and  dedicated  help  of  scores  of  people. 
The  interest  in  this  project  taken  by  Librarian  of  Congress  James  H.  Billington  and  by  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  headed  by  Jo  Ann  Jenkins,  was  crucial  to  its  success. 
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The  Exhibitions  Program  Review  Committee,  headed  by  Deanna  Marcum,  Associate  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  Charles  Stanhope,  director  of  development,  and  his  staff  in  the  Development 
Office  offered  significant  support  as  well. 

Special  recognition  goes  to  Irene'  Chambers,  for  from  the  beginning,  her  faith  in  this 
project  and  her  determination  to  see  it  through  inspired  others  to  support  it  when  troubles 
threatened  its  completion.  Ralph  Eubanks  and  Evelyn  Sinclair  of  the  Publishing  Office,  with 
the  collaboration  of  Patricia  highs  of  Inglis  Design  as  the  books  designer  and  Duke  &  Company 
as  typographer,  are  responsible  for  producing  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume,  a  testament  to 
their  dedication  to  this  project.  Without  their  patience,  help,  and  support,  this  catalogue  would 
never  have  achieved  the  status  of  reference  work,  which  was  the  intention  of  the  Publishing 
Office  from  the  beginning.  Hopefully,  the  content  of  the  catalogue  meets  their  high  expectations. 

The  help  of  the  administrators  and  staff'  of  the  Rare  Book  and  Special  Collections  Division 
(RBSCD)  was  crucial  to  the  completion  of  the  exhibition  and  catalogue.  Mark  Dimunation 
piloted  the  project  through  the  Library’s  bureaucracy  and  held  firm  when  funding  became 
more  difficult  as  budgetary  restrictions  caused  all  programs  in  the  Library  to  be  reexamined. 
George  Chiassion,  special  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  division,  and  Clark  Evans,  Walter  Walden, 
Tamika  Epperson,  and  David  Robinson,  members  of  the  reference  staff  who  manage  the  Rare 
Book  Reading  Room,  were  especially  helpful  with  research  questions  and  finding  obscure  ref¬ 
erence  sources.  Elizabeth  Gettings  and  Shirley  Liang,  the  RBSCD  digital  team,  worked  seamlessly 
with  Dominic  Sergi,  Karl  Rogers,  and  Jade  Curtis  of  the  Digital  Scan  Center  of  Information 
Technology  Services  of  the  Library.  James  R.  Higgins,  senior  photographer  in  the  Library’s 
Photoduplication  Service,  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with,  and  his  photographs  provide  a  key  ele¬ 
ment  in  any  success  this  catalogue  achieves. 

The  staff  of  the  Interpretive  Programs  Office,  including  Kim  Curry,  Betsy  Nahum-Miller, 
Martha  Hopkins,  Tambra  Johnson,  and  Margaret  Brown  demonstrated  their  creative  approach 
to  the  exhibition  side  of  the  project.  Their  interaction  with  their  counterparts  at  the  Grolier 
Club  and  the  Bridwell  Library  made  for  a  beautifully  designed  and  efficiently  managed  exhibition. 
Rikki  Conden  of  the  Conservation  Division  ensured  that  the  books  that  went  on  exhibition 
were  fit  for  travel  and  that  the  exhibit  areas  where  the  books  would  be  displayed  met  the  Library 
of  Congress’s  requirements  for  preservation  of  the  collections. 

As  personal  acknowledgments,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  wife,  Angela  Scott,  for  allowing 
me  the  freedom  to  take  this  position  as  curator  of  the  Rosenwald  Collection  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  for  encouraging  me  to  fulfill  the  dream  that  brought  me  to  Washington.  Writing 
about  the  books  in  the  Rosenwald  Collection  was  a  part  of  that  dream,  and  her  support  over 
the  past  two  years  was  essential  to  my  completing  this  project.  Jerry  Wager,  whose  unfortunate 
death  in  February  2004  kept  him  from  seeing  its  completion,  was  my  most  consistent  champion 
as  I  worked  my  way  through  the  complicated  process  of  writing  catalogue  descriptions.  His 
help  as  proofreader,  fact-checker,  and  friend  was  indispensable,  and  his  contribution  to  whatever 
is  good  about  this  catalogue  cannot  be  overstated.  Michael  C.  Lang  also  read  much  of  the 
manuscript  and  made  helpful  suggestions  that  clarified  some  of  the  more  complicated  points 
about  the  books  I  was  describing.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  Paul  Needham,  Lilian  Armstrong, 
and  Daniela  Laube  for  the  important  contributions  they  made  to  this  book.  Their  essays  bring 
life  to  the  catalogue  descriptions  and  provide  the  context  in  which  they  can  be  better  understood. 
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Rationality  is  to  collecting  what  conscience  is  to  life" 
— Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  1945 


Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  and  the  “Magnificent 
Library”  of  C.  IV.  Dyson  Perrins 

Paul  Needham 


Lessing  J.  Rosenwald’s  joint  gift  of  his  book  and  graphic  art  collections 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  initiated  in  March  1943  in 
the  depths  of  World  War  II  and  completed  at  his  death  in  1979,  is  one  of  the  great  acts  of  cul¬ 
tural  philanthropy  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  had  no 
greater  benefactor.  Although  this  was  a  gift  divided  by  intention  between  two  national  insti¬ 
tutions,  Rosenwald  himself  saw  the  prints  and  printed  books  as  parts  of  a  unified  collection, 
formed  according  to  his  developing  tastes  and  preserved  as  such  in  his  lifetime  in  his  home, 
Alverthorpe,  in  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania. 

The  scale  of  the  gift  can  be  expressed  concisely.  Rosenwald  gave  about  twenty-six  hundred 
rare  books  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  about  twenty-two  thousand  prints  to  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  and  a  fine  reference  library  divided  between  the  two.  But  this  does  not  remotely  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  donation.  As  many  exhibitions  in  Rosenwald’s  lifetime  and  after  have 
demonstrated,  even  small  samples  and  relatively  narrow  themes  selected  from  the  whole  are 
invariably  of  interest  and  of  imposing  quality.  Had  Rosenwald  made  only  much  smaller  gifts 
to  either  institution — only  the  block  books,  or  only  the  Blake  collection,  or  only  the  fifteenth- 
century  prints — still  their  rarity  is  such  that  these  would  have  been  milestones  of  quality.  The 
present  exhibition  catalogue  reinforces  the  point,  based  as  it  is  only  on  Rosenwald’s  purchases 
at  the  1946-47  auction  sales  of  the  printed  books  of  C.W.  Dyson  Perrins.  One  valuable  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  selection  is  that  it  enables  us  to  observe  Rosenwald  as  an  independent  collector, 
exercising  his  own  judgment. 

Most  accounts  of  Rosenwald’s  book  collecting  have  been  dominated  by  the  story  of  his 
relations  with  his  great  “mentor  and  tempter,”  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  fifteen  years  his  senior  and 
the  preeminent  American  book  dealer  of  his  age.  The  Rosenbach  connection  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  sine  qua  non  for  Rosenwald’s  book  collecting.  In  his  decades  on  the  stage,  Rosenbach 
sold  books  to  a  galaxy  of  major  American  book  collectors — Henry  Huntington,  Henry  Clay 
Folger,  Herschel  Jones,  Arthur  Amory  Houghton,  Frank  Hogan,  Estelle  Doheny,  thej.  Pierpont 
Morgans,  father  and  son,  and  their  formidable  librarian  Belle  da  Costa  Greene,  and  many 
others.  With  an  incomparable  talent  for  publicizing  himself,  Rosenbach  often  seemed  to  stand 
at  the  center  of  the  galaxy.  Among  these  many  figures,  Rosenwald  was  Rosenbach’s  favorite 
customer  and  valued  friend.  Rosenwald  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  few  among  his  clients — Frank 
Hogan  was  another— who  was  truly  a  friend,  with  whom  Rosenbach  could  relax  and  show 
the  most  attractive,  least  assertive  side  of  his  oversize  personality. 

By  the  time  of  the  Dyson  Perrins  sales,  however,  Rosenbach  was  on  the  decline:  seventy 


Figure  i.  LessingJ. 
Rosenwald.  Portrait  by 
Gardner  Cox,  1955. 
National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Image  ©  Board  of  Trustees, 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 
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years  old,  in  ill  health,  and  generally  low  in  spirits.  The  Rosenbach  firm  handled  Rosenwald’s 
bids  at  the  sales  as  it  had  done  at  all  major  auctions  for  many  years,  but  Rosenbach  in  his  own 
right  played  no  leading  role.  At  this  stage,  Lessing  Rosenwald  had  already  formed  a  great  library, 
and  well  knew  it;  and  had  himself  gained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  book  il¬ 
lustration  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  twentieth.  When  the  Dyson  Perrins  catalogues 
reached  him — in  four  sales  from  June  1946  to  June  1947 — Rosenwald  was  able  to  study  them 
with  care,  and  consider  which  items,  among  many  treasures,  would  add  most  to  his  collection, 
a  collection  already  promised  as  a  national  gift. 

Rosenwald  never  met  Dyson  Perrins,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  two  would  have 
thought  of  each  other.  Nonetheless,  there  are  undeniable  broad  similarities  between  them. 
Both  were  unassuming  gentlemen  endowed  with  a  strong  sense  of  public  responsibility.  The 
wealth  of  both  came  from  enterprises  that  are,  in  the  English-speaking  world,  household  names. 
For  both,  the  personal  pleasures  of  collecting  were  joined  to  a  lifelong  philanthropic  spirit. 


Antecedents 

Lessing  Julius  Rosenwald  was  born  in  Chicago  on  February  10,  1891,  the  eldest  of  five  children 
ofjulius  Rosenwald  (1862  —  1932)  and  his  wife  Augusta  Nusbaum  (1869- 1929).  Julius,  born  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  in  a  house  just  a  block  away  from  Lincoln’s  house,  was  the  son  of  a  German- 
Jewish  cloth  merchant  who  had  emigrated  from  a  small  town  in  Westphalia.  His  father  had 
begun  as  a  peddler  and  then  bettered  himself  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  Hammerslough 
Brothers,  clothiers  in  Baltimore.  Julius,  too,  went  into  the  clothing  business  at  an  early  age, 
not  completing  high  school.  His  wife’s  family  was  in  the  same  trade.  It  is  said  that  Lessing  was 
named  in  honor  of  Julius’s  good  friend  Lessing  Rosenthal,  a  young  civic-minded  lawyer,  later 
a  trustee  of  the  Brookings  Institution  and  ofjohns  Hopkins  University.  At  about  the  time  Less¬ 
ing  was  born,  Julius  told  a  friend  that  his  ambition  was  eventually  to  earn  $15,000  a  year,  di¬ 
viding  it  by  thirds  between  family  expenses,  savings,  and  charity.1 

The  remark  was  presumably  made  while  Julius’s  crystal  ball  was  still  cloudy,  before  he 
descried  in  it  the  emerging  figure  of  Fkichard  Warren  Sears,  the  young  president  of  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  Company.  Sears,  a  native  of  Stewartville,  Minnesota,  showed  a  remarkable  salesman’s 
talent  from  the  time  of  his  first  job  as  a  local  station  agent  for  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  where  he  developed  a  sideline  in  selling  inexpensive  watches.  As  the  sideline  grew, 
Sears  moved  to  Chicago  and  in  1887  he  took  in  as  junior  partner  Alvah  Curtis  Roebuck,  a 
young  watchmaker  from  Indiana.  In  the  early  1890s,  Sears  extended  his  catalogue  sales  line 
from  watches  and  jewelry  into  broader  areas:  sewing  machines,  saddlery,  wagons  and  buggies, 
and  the  new  craze,  bicycles.  The  company  developed,  somewhat  chaotically,  into  a  general 
mail-order  business  focused  especially  on  America’s  expanding  farming  community,  similar  to 
that  of  the  slightly  older  company  of  Aaron  Montgomery  Ward.  The  Sears,  Roebuck  catalogue 
of  1891  was  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages;  that  of  1894,  a  close-packed  book  of  322  pages;  and  of 
1895,  of  507  pages.  Sears’s  genius  was  for  advertising.  He  wrote  his  copy  with  a  kind  of  apostolic 
fervor,  aimed  and  able  to  convince  his  rural  readers  of  his  determination  to  bring  them  good 
quality,  returnable  merchandise  at  prices  far  below  what  their  nearest  general  stores,  with  much 
smaller  stocks,  could  offer.  Efficient  order  fulfillment  was  not  his  strength. 

Julius  Rosenwald  first  met  Sears  when  the  latter  came  to  his  shop  to  make  bulk  purchases 
of  men’s  suits,  one  of  the  new  special  promotions  of  Sears,  Roebuck.  Julius’s  brother-in-law 
Aaron  Nusbaum,  who  had  made  considerable  money  from  a  soda  and  ice  cream  concession  at 
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Chicago’s  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  also  knew  Sears.  In  the  summer  of  1895,  Alvah  Roe¬ 
buck,  who  was  worried  about  his  health,  wanted  to  cash  in  his  share  of  the  business.  Sears, 
Rosenwald,  and  Nusbaum  made  an  agreement  whereby  the  three  of  them  would  each  buy 
one-third  shares  in  the  company,  valued  at  $50,000  each.  Julius’s  investment  came  not  from 
cash,  but  from  the  writing' down  of  Sears,  Roebuck’s  unpaid  bills  for  clothing  ordered  from 
Rosenwald  and  Company.  Roebuck  retired,  content  with  a  payment  of  $25,000  for  his  share, 
which,  if  he  had  held  on  to  it,  would  have  soon  grown  to  many  millions. 

In  the  next  decade,  from  the  powerful  combination  of  Sears’s  marketing  talents  and  a 
much-improved  management  overseen  by  Rosenwald,  the  company  expanded  dramatically, 
from  net  sales  of  $2.8  million  in  1897  to  more  than  $50  million  in  1907,  and  more  than  $100 
million  in  1914.  In  1901,  Sears  and  Rosenwald  combined  to  buy  out  Nusbaum’s  share  of  the 
company,  at  twenty-five  times  the  original  investment.  In  1906  Sears,  Roebuck  went  public, 
and  through  Lehmann  Brothers  and  Goldman,  Sachs,  some  $9  million  in  common  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stocks  was  sold.  Over  the  course  of  a  dozen  years,  Julius  Rosenwald  became  a  man  of 
great  wealth.2 

Rosenwald’s  early  stated  belief  in  the  obligation  of  charity  had  not  been  pro  forma.  He 
increasingly  gave  his  time  and  money  to  an  endless  stream  of  good  causes,  both  in  Chicago 
and  nationally.  His  greatest  single  interest  was  in  creating  opportunities  for  education  and 
improved  public  health  for  southern  African  Americans,  who  were  disenfranchised  from  the 
political  arena  of  their  states  and  suppressed  in  countless  other  ways.  Eventually,  his  financial 
support,  joined  with  much  local  support,  led,  for  instance,  to  the  construction  of  some  five 
thousand  “Rosenwald  schools,”  as  they  were  unofficially  called,  in  the  South.  Julius  Rosenwald 
did  not  have  the  wealth  of  a  Carnegie  or  a  Rockefeller,  though  it  is  said  that  he  gave  away 
more  than  $60  million  in  his  lifetime.  It  was  his  practical  philosophy  of  giving  that  marks  him 
out  as  perhaps  the  most  original  and  independent-minded  of  America’s  great  philanthropists. 

On  one  hand,  Julius  Rosenwald  did  not  believe  in  anonymous  donations,  for  announcement 
of  the  names  of  donors  could  encourage  emulation  from  others.  When  he  had  a  good  cause 
to  promote,  he  was  tireless  in  soliciting  help,  sometimes  bluntly,  from  his  many  friends  in  the 
business  world.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  approve  of  permanent  monuments  and  was  in¬ 
sistent  that  buildings  and  institutions  not  be  named  after  him.  Even  more  strongly,  he  argued, 
with  many  examples,  that  permanent  charitable  foundations  brought  in  almost  as  many  problems 
as  they  solved,  that  their  mission  and  ability  to  respond  to  new  needs  deteriorated  under  the 
desire  to  nurture  their  endowments  prudently.  Each  American  generation,  he  believed,  would 
bring  forth  new  philanthropy,  and  we  should  not  try  to  lay  a  dead  hand  on  the  future.  The 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  was  instructed  to  spend  its  endowment  within  twenty-five  years  of  his 
death,  and  it  succeeded  in  less  than  twenty.  Now,  more  than  two  generations  later,  the  visible 
footprints  of  Julius  Rosenwald’s  extraordinary  public  spirit  have  been  mostly  erased. 

Lessing  Rosenwald  acknowledged  his  father  as  the  formative  influence  on  his  own  life. 
He  studied  at  Cornell  for  several  years  but  left  before  graduation  to  join  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Company,  where  he  began  in  the  shipping  department,  on  his  way  to  learning  at  first  hand 
every  facet  of  the  complex  company.  When  only  twenty-one,  he  married  Edith  Goodkind, 
who  became  his  partner  in  every  endeavor.  They  had  five  children,  and  in  almost  sixty-seven 
years  of  marriage  lived  to  see  many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  In  World  War  I 
Rosenwald  served  as  a  seaman  in  the  navy.  In  1920,  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  took  charge  of  a  new  branch  plant.3 

To  this  point.  Sears,  Roebuck  had  been  based  in  Chicago  with  branch  distribution  plants 
only  in  Dallas  and  Seattle.  The  move  to  Philadelphia  was  in  part  a  response  to  the  changing 
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demographics  of  America.  An  ever  greater  proportion  ot  the  population  lived  in  urban  areas, 
and  the  Northeast  was  the  most  urbanized  region  of  the  country.  A  larger  company  response 
to  the  same  demographic  change  in  the  course  of  the  1920s  was  a  movement  to  open  retail 
stores,  a  move  paralleled  by  Sears’s  now  smaller  competitor,  Montgomery  Ward.  When  Julius 
Rosenwald  died  in  early  1932,  Lessing  was  named  chairman  of  the  board.  He  directed  the  com¬ 
pany  for  seven  years  before  taking  early  retirement  in  1939,  giving  himself  more  time  to  devote 
to  a  wide  variety  of  philanthropic  activities.  All  five  ofjulius’s  children  inherited  the  charitable 
spirit  of  their  parents. 


The  Beginning  Collector 

It  appears  that  Lessing  Rosenwald  first  visited  the  Rosenbach  book  firm  on  Walnut  Street  in 
Philadelphia  in  1922,  when  he  acquired  a  couple  of  “modern  firsts”  by  Stephen  Crane,  and 
several  reference  works  on  prints.  It  was  about  six  years  before  Dr.  Rosenbach  (he  had  a  Ph.D. 
in  English  literature  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  was  able  to  tempt  Rosenwald  into 
serious  collecting.  He  declined  to  buy  a  Crane  autograph  manuscript  offered  him  at  $175,  nor 
did  he  bite  when  Rosenbach  sent  him  catalogues  of  major  book  sales.4 

Rosenwald’s  print  collecting,  at  first  his  dominant  interest,  likewise  developed  slowly.  By 
his  own  memory,  his  first  serious  art  print  was  a  1916  etching  of  the  newly  built  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  by  the  artist  D.  Y.  Cameron,  who  later  designed  Rosenwald’s  first  bookplate.  Until 
about  1928,  Rosenwald  concentrated  on  fashionable  and  accessible  British,  French,  and  American 
artists  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  after:  Cameron,  James  McBey  and  Muirhead  Bone; 
Charles  Meryon,  Jean-Louis  Forain,  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  and  Whistler.  Some  purchases 
were  made  from  Rosenbach,  whose  older  brother  Philip  maintained  a  stock  of  prints,  but  more 
came  from  Charles  Sessler’s  Walnut  Street  shop.  (Despite  their  proximity,  Philip  imposed  an 
iron  curtain  between  the  Rosenbach  and  Sessler  firms.) 

In  the  years  from  1928  to  1930  Rosenwald  began  to  give  attention  to  the  old  masters, 
including,  of  course,  Differ  and  Rembrandt.  He  became  an  avid  buyer  at  a  series  of  important 
European  print  sales  that  presented  unusually  rich  opportunities,  where  Charles  Sessler’s  son 
Dick  represented  him.  Later  that  year,  Rosenbach  finally  succeeded  in  his  reasonable  argument 
that  the  collector  of  single-leaf  prints  should  also  collect  important  illustrated  books,  and  he 
sold  to  Rosenwald  a  group  of  some  dozen  German  woodcut-illustrated  incunables  (fifteenth- 
century  printed  books),  including  a  good,  tall  copy  of  the  most  profusely  illustrated  of  all  in¬ 
cunables,  the  1493  Nuremberg  Chronicle.  None  was  of  high  rarity,  but  together  they  began  to 
create  a  foundation. 

Shortly  after  this,  Lessing  Rosenwald  came  down  with — in  the  words  of  Rosenbach ’s 
biographer,  Edwin  Wolf  II  —  “a  most  virulent  case  of  bibliomania.”  Over  the  course  of  1929, 
Rosenwald’s  purchases  from  A.S.  W.  Rosenbach  totaled  well  over  $i  million,  with  a  concen¬ 
tration  on  rare  illustrated  incunables  and  block  books  (the  latter  from  the  Holford  collection) 
and  on  William  Blake’s  illuminated  books  (from  the  collection  of  William  A.  White).  This 
was  in  addition  to  continuing  purchases  of  fine  prints.  In  November  and  December  1929, 
Rosenwald’s  Diirer  and  Rembrandt  prints  were  publicly  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  Museum  of  Art  in  two  successive  exhibitions.  The  stock  market  crash  of  October  1929 
did  not  put  an  immediate  end  to  Rosenwald’s  buying:  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  spent — 
more  precisely,  committed  himself  to  spending — almost  $300,000  in  Rosenbach’s  shop  for  a 
beautiful  group  of  illustrated  incunables. 
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Dr.  Rosenbach  s  spell  continued  to  work  into  the  New  Year.  In  early  1930,  under  the 
encouragement  of  Representative  Ross  H.  Collins  of  Mississippi,  the  U.S.  Congress  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  purchase  for  its  Library,  at  a  price  of  $1.5  million,  of  Dr.  Otto  H.  F.  Vollbehr’s  col¬ 
lection  of  some  three  thousand  incunables,  including  a  complete  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible 
printed  on  vellum.  But  passage  of  Collins’s  bill  was  tar  from  certain,  and  Vollbehr  himself,  who 
had  been  trying  to  find  an  American  buyer  for  his  collection  for  several  years,  was  overextended 
and  anxious.  He  had  borrowed  $25,000  from  Rosenbach,  putting  up  a  select  group  of  his  incu¬ 
nables  as  collateral.  Rosenbach  suggested  that  Lessing’s  father  might  want  to  buy  the  collection 
as  a  gift  to  some  Chicago  institution,  but  this  was  not  remotely  the  kind  of  idea  to  appeal  to 
Julius  Rosenwald. 

In  March  1930,  Rosenbach  and  Lessing  Rosenwald  evolved  together  another  plan.  Vollbehr 
did  not  actually  own  the  Gutenberg  Bible:  he  held  a  long-term  option  to  buy  it  for  about 
$300,000  from  its  owners,  the  monks  of  Sankt  Paul  im  Lavanttal,  in  Austria.  Rosenbach  and 
Rosenwald  took  out  an  option  on  the  option:  if  the  Library  of  Congress  did  not  purchase  the 
Bible,  Rosenwald  would  buy  it  for  $400,000.  As  the  year  went  on,  however,  the  value  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  stock  steadily  declined  from  its  1929  high  of  nearly  $150  per  share,  and  Lessing  Rosen- 
wald’s  personal  finances  worsened  accordingly.  (The  stock’s  decline  bottomed  out  in  1932  at 
about  one-seventh  the  value  of  its  1929  peak.)  It  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  Rosenwald 
in  the  early  summer  of  1930  when  the  great  Vollbehr  purchase  was  finally  approved  by  Congress 
and  the  appropriations  bill  was  signed  by  President  Herbert  Hoover.  Nonetheless,  Rosenwald 
still  had  notes  due  to  Rosenbach  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  he  could  not  imme¬ 
diately  pay.  Sessler  similarly  held  overdue  notes  from  Rosenwald. 

For  five  years  Rosenwald  remained  in  debt  to  the  firm  of  Rosenbach;  his  final  obligations 
were  not  discharged  until  the  end  of  1935.  It  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  two  men’s  friendship 
that  it  continued  throughout  and  beyond  this  difficult  period,  when  it  would  have  been  so  easy, 
and  even  expected,  for  mistrust  and  embarrassment  to  have  developed.  Not  until  1936  did 
Rosenwald’s  serious  collecting  begin  again,  but  now  with  a  greater  degree  of  self-control. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  debt  and  forced  suspension  of  collecting,  brought  on  by  his 
own  enthusiasm,  were  never  forgotten,  and  made  him  consider  more  closely  how  he  could 
justify  his  expensive  avocation.  His  1945  essay  “The  Formation  of  the  Rosenwald  Collection” 
puts  the  matter  thus: 

Strange  as  it  seems,  the  collector  must  be  forever  rationalizing  what  he  does,  not 
to  someone  else,  but  to  himself.  Rationality  is  to  collecting  what  conscience  is  to 
life.  He  knows  that  for  any  number  of  reasons  his  scope  must  be  kept  within  reason¬ 
able  bounds,  and  he  also  knows  that  his  acquisitive  propensities  will  not  recognize 
limits  and  boundaries. 

One  may  hazard  a  guess  that  for  Rosenwald,  there  remained  an  aura  of  moral  danger  in  the 
great  private  pleasure  he  derived  from  collecting  and  from  studying  his  acquisitions.  He  was 
conspicuously  generous  in  exhibiting  his  books  and  prints  and  in  making  them  available  to 
students  at  all  levels  from  school  groups  to  scholars,  but  some  necessary  rationale  remained  to 
be  found. 

In  1939,  the  year  of  his  retirement  from  Sears,  Roebuck,  the  Rosenwalds’  new  house, 
Alverthorpe,  in  Jenkintown,  was  completed,  with  a  separate  gallery  carefully  designed  for  the 
storage,  viewing,  and  study  of  the  print  and  book  collection,  which  were  brought  into  one 
place  for  the  first  time.  In  connection  with  this,  Rosenwald  realized  also  that  he  needed  a  cura¬ 
tor,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  his  longtime  friend  Paul  Sachs  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
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he  hired  a  young  Bryn  Mawr  graduate,  Elizabeth  Mongan,  whose  older  sister  Agnes  was  on 
the  staff  (and  eventually  became  director)  of  the  Fogg.  It  was  a  more  than  happy  decision. 
Elizabeth,  who  like  her  sister  became  a  distinguished  and  productive  art  historian,  remained 
at  Alverthorpe  as  curator  until  1963. 

In  1940  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  held  an  exhibition  commemorating  the  (supposed) 
sooth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  European  printing:  the  catalogue  was  written  jointly  by 
Elizabeth  Mongan  and  Edwin  Wolf  11  of  Rosenbach’s  shop.  Apart  from  Joseph  Widener’s  copy 
of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  (donated  to  Harvard  in  1944),  all  the  exhibits  except  nine  anonymous 
loans  came  from  Rosenwald’s  shelves.  The  anonymous  loans  were  Rosenbach  stock,  and  the 
two  finest  among  them — the  1459  Durandus  of  Fust  and  SchoefFer  and  the  1460  Catholicoti  of 
Johann  Gutenberg — were  bought  by  Rosenwald  a  few  years  later. 

Nineteen  forty  marked  the  beginning  of  the  blackest  years  in  Europe’s  history.  May  saw 
the  retreat  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  from  their  last  foothold,  Dunkirk:  June,  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  French  army;  and  the  rest  of  the  summer,  the  air  Battle  of  Britain,  as  Hider  and 
his  general  staff  planned  for  an  imminent  invasion  of  the  island.  Germany  and  the  Sosret  Union 
were  still  "friends"  under  the  1939  Nonaggression  Pact.  In  these  months,  Rosenwald  joined 
the  board  of  the  anti-interventionist  America  First  Committee,  whose  most  prominent  spokesman 
was  Charles  Lindbergh. 

Rosenwald  was  virtually  the  only  prominent  Jew  on  the  committee.  He  may  have  been 
partly  influenced  by  his  longtime  colleague  and  friend  General  Robert  E.  Wood,  the  com¬ 
mittee's  chairman.  Wood,  who  had  been  quartermaster  general  of  the  army  in  World  War  I. 
was  a  brilliant  businessman  whom  Julius  Rosenwald  had  recruited  from  Montgomerv  Ward  in 
the  1920s,  as  Sears.  Roebuck  expanded  into  retail.  Wood  became  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
in  1928  and  succeeded  Lessing  Rosenwald  in  1939  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

Rosenwald  s  involvement  with  America  First  was  brief:  he  resigned  from  the  board  before 
the  end  of  1940.  The  committee  dissolved  in  December  1941  immediately  after  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Like  most 
other  America  Firsters,  once  war  was  declared.  Rosenwald  was  determined  to  contribute  his 
services,  just  as  his  father  had  done  in  the  First  World  War.  He  joined  the  War  Production 
Board,  where  he  was  named  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation.  I11  1942  and 
after,  he  began  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Rosenwald’s  new  responsibilities  caused  a  temporary  slowing  down  in  his  book  acquisitions. 
In  1941  he  added  twenty-seven  important  incunables.  Among  these  was  the  illustrated  edition 
of  William  Caxton’s  Game  of  Chess,  which  had  been  in  the  library  of  his  and  Rosenbach's  mu¬ 
tual  Philadelphia  friend  A.  Edward  Newton,  a  genial  bibliophile  and  enthusiastic  chronicler 
of  This  Book-Collecting  Game,  in  whose  pages  Rosenbach  was  prominently  featured.  Photographs 
of  Rosenbach  and  Rosenwald  sitting  together  at  the  first  Newton  sale  at  Parke-Bernet  in  New 
York  on  April  16,  1941.  have  been  reproduced  several  times.  In  1942  and  1943,  the  number  of 
incunables  Rosenwald  acquired  dropped  to  eight  and  six  respectively. 

Still,  it  was  in  1941  that  a  new  and  important  element  in  Rosenwald's  collecting  began. 
He  began  to  meet  German-Jewish  dealers  who  had  been  able  to  emigrate  to  New  York  and, 
under  difficult  conditions,  resume  their  careers  there.  At  least  so  far  as  early  printed  books  are 
concerned,  all  of  Rosenwald’s  acquisitions  from  1941  until  the  end  of  the  war  were  made  either 
from  Rosenbach  or  from  various  of  these  “gentle  invaders,”  in  the  phrase  of  Bernard  M.  Rosen¬ 
thal.  Among  them  were  Bernard  Rosenthal’s  father,  Erwin  Rosenthal  (1889—1981),  a  brilliant 
art  historian:  William  H.  Schab  (1888-1975);  Otto  Ranschburg  (1899-1985):  and  H.P.  Kraus 
(1907—1988),  all  of  whom  became  important  figures  in  the  American  rare  book  world. 
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In  these  early  years,  they  were  struggling  for  customers.  Kraus,  a  man  of  driving  ambi¬ 
tion  who  in  the  postwar  period  became  the  nearest  equivalent  to  Rosenbach  in  the  generation 
before  him  recalls  in  his  memoirs  that  in  1941,  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  make  money  as  a  bookdealer.  He  was  recently  married,  and  his 
wife’s  father,  a  prosperous  businessman,  was  not  reluctant  to  express  doubts  about  the  new  son- 
in-law.  But  in  November  1941,  Lessing  Rosenwald  agreed  to  see  Kraus,  who  drove  down  to 
Alverthorpe  with  an  assortment  of  good  books,  mostly  taken  on  consignment  from  other  deal¬ 
ers.  During  the  visit,  his  wife  Hanni  stayed  outside  in  the  car.  Rosenwald  looked  through  the 
pile,  examined  each  quickly  and  put  aside  a  group  of  interest,  asked  their  price,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote  a  check  for  $4,500.  The  sale  was  the  first  real  success  of  Kraus’s  American  career. 

During  his  time  in  Washington,  Rosenwald  became  more  closely  acquainted  with  both 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  National  Gallery,  the  gift  to  the 
nation  of  Andrew  Mellon  (1855  —  1937),  was  a  new  institution.  Its  stately  building  opened  in 
1941,  and  apart  from  Mellon’s  own  magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  its  holdings  were  at 
that  time  sparse.  There  was  hardly  a  print  collection  at  all,  save  for  scattered  individual  gifts, 
including,  already,  some  from  Rosenwald.  But  Rosenwald  was  impressed  by  the  museum’s  di¬ 
rector,  David  E.  Finley.  The  Library  of  Congress,  by  contrast,  was  a  venerable  library  and  a 
great  one  in  many  collecting  areas,  including  early  printing,  especially  since  the  1930  purchase 
of  Otto  Vollbehr’s  incunables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Library’s  holdings  were  relatively  weak 
in  just  the  area  where  Rosenwald’s  library  was  extraordinary:  book  illustration.  The  acting  chief 
of  the  Rare  Book  Collection,  Frederick  R.  Goff,  was  only  in  his  mid-twenties,  and  looked 
even  younger,  but  he  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  early  printing  and  an  informed  enthusiasm 
about  rare  books  of  all  periods.  Goff  and  Rosenwald  soon  became  friends,  and  Rosenwald  later 
wrote  that  Goff  shared  with  Rosenbach  “the  major  credit  for  bringing  to  me  the  great  pleasure 
of  collecting  books  and  learning  about  them.” 

It  was  surely  Rosenwald’s  confidence  in  both  Finley  and  Goff,  in  addition  to  a  more  ab¬ 
stract  patriotism,  that  led  to  his  decision,  formalized  in  March  1943,  to  give  his  prints  to  the 
National  Gallery — essentially  creating  an  important  new  department — and  his  books  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  All  parties  benefited  from  the  arrangement  that  Rosenwald  would  keep 
the  collections  at  Alverthorpe  during  his  lifetime,  where  they  would  be  available  to  scholars, 
whose  visits  Rosenwald  always  welcomed.  The  collections  would  be  exhibited  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Thus  Rosenwald  was  able  to  maintain  the  full  pleasure  of  the  collector  who  builds  on  the 
context  of  his  library  and  to  add  to  this  the  sense  of  purpose  he  had  been  searching  for.  His 
collecting  would  also  be  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  time  on,  Rosenwald  bought  only  books  not  already  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  terms  of  the  original  gift  envisioned,  but  of  course  could  not  require,  that  Rosenwald 
would  add  to  his  gift.  Periodically,  as  his  acquisitions  continued,  Rosenwald  made  more  dona¬ 
tions,  the  final  gift  being  made  in  the  spring  of  1978.  The  first  gift  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  books  was  immediately  celebrated  with  a  joint  exhibition  of  Blake  material  at  the 
National  Gallery. 

In  1944  and  1945  Rosenwald  added  another  twenty-seven  significant  incunables  to  his 
collection  and,  in  the  first  months  of  1946,  an  additional  fifteen,  continuing  to  rely  on  Rosen¬ 
bach  and  the  gentle  invaders.  Then,  in  May  1946,  he  received  the  Sotheby’s  catalogue  for  part  1 
of  “the  Magnificent  Library  principally  of  early  printed  and  early  illustrated  books,  formed  by 
C.W.  Dyson  Perrins,  Esq.,”  to  be  sold  in  London  on  June  17—18.  The  first  sale  was  devoted 
to  Italian  books,  with  future  sales  announced  of  early  books,  mostly  illustrated,  from  other 
countries. 
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Charles  William  Dyson  Perrins,  born  in  1864, 
is  not,  outside  book  collecting  circles,  a  name 
widely  known  in  America.  And  yet,  as  Rosen- 
wald  once  pointed  out,  his  name  is  in  another 
sense  highly  familiar,  for  he  was  by  descent 
the  Perrins  of  Lea  &  Perrins,  creators  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  of  the  “truly  authen¬ 
tic”  Worcestershire  Sauce  (in  Britain  called 
Worcester  Sauce)  with  its  mystery  ingredient, 
a  condiment  whose  bottle  has  for  more  than 
160  years  been  seen  in  restaurants  and  on 
kitchen  shelves.  Though  this  was  the  source 
of  the  family’s  considerable  wealth,  Dyson 
Perrins  had  a  much  greater  involvement  in 
another  local  firm  of  high  reputation,  the 
Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  Company.  After 
education  at  Charterhouse  in  London  and  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  four  years  as 
an  officer  in  the  Highland  Light  Infantry, 
Dyson  Perrins  returned  to  Worcester  and 
joined  the  board  of  Royal  Worcester. 

By  every  account,  Dyson  Perrins  was  a 
shy  and  quiet  man,  devoted  to  country  sports 
and  to  art.  He  was  also  a  steady,  generous  bene¬ 
factor  to  many  communities  and  institutions. 
In  Oxford,  his  name  lives  in  the  Dyson  Perrins 
Laboratory,  a  major  center  of  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Without  Dyson  Perrins,  the  Royal 
Worcester  factory  would  perhaps  no  longer  be  in  business.  Several  times  over  the  decades  he 
made  substantial  loans  to  the  company  when  there  were  financial  crises.  In  1926,  he  bought  at 
a  large  figure  the  company’s  fine  collection  of  old  Worcester  porcelain,  but  left  the  collection 
in  place  (both  it  and  Dyson  Perrins ’s  personal  collection  are  preserved  in  Worcester’s  Porcelain 
Museum  by  his  gift).  More  than  once,  when  business  slowed,  he  made  up  the  wages  of  Royal 
Worcester  employees  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Finally  in  1934,  when  the  company  went  bankrupt, 
he  bought  it  outright.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  printed  books  in  1946-47  went  toward 
re-equipping  the  factory,  which  in  World  War  II  had  been  converted  mostly  to  manufacturing 
insulators,  resistors,  and  other  electrical  parts  necessary  to  the  war  effort. 

Dyson  Perrins  assembled  his  collection  of  early  printed-book  illustration  and  of  illuminated 
manuscripts  primarily  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty.  He  had  been  seriously  collecting 
for  at  least  several  years  before  he  made  two  foundational  en-bloc  purchases  in  May  1906  and 
January  1907  that  brought  the  library  to  a  new  level,  both  of  which  were  negotiated  by  Thomas 
Hodge  of  Sotheby’s.  The  first  was  some  650  or  more  illustrated  books  collected  by  Richard 
Fisher  and  his  son  of  the  same  name,  the  second  a  group  of  about  30  illuminated  manuscripts 
collected  by  Charles  Fairfax  Murray  (1849-1919),  a  self-made  artist  and  close  friend  of  William 
Morris  who  had  an  exceptional  eye  in  many  areas  of  collecting  but  was  perennially  overextended.5 


Figure  2.  C.W.  Dyson 
Perrins  (1864-1958). 
Courtesy  Sotheby’s, 
New  York. 
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After  World  War  II,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Dyson  Perrins  to  decide  to  part  with  his 
printed  books  but  to  retain  his  manuscripts.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Eric  Millar  of  the  British 
Museum  that  for  him  “illuminated  manuscripts  are  living  things  .  .  .  and  are  of  constant  in¬ 
terest,  whereas  printed  books  are  dead!”  His  manuscript  collection,  grown  to  135  volumes  of 
highest  quality,  was  sold  after  his  death  by  Sotheby’s  in  three  sessions,  1958-60,  still  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  spectacular  manuscript  sales  in  the  firm’s  history.  Dyson  Perrins  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Museum  what  was  perhaps  his  finest  medieval  manuscript,  the  early  fourteenth- 
century  Gorleston  Psalter,  together  with  a  Persian  calligraphic  masterpiece  created  for  the 
Mogul  emperor  Akbar  in  1595. 

Little  has  been  written  about  the  collector  Richard  Fisher  (1809-1890),  of  Midhurst, 
Sussex,  but  in  his  lifetime  he  was  a  highly  respected  print  connoisseur,  active  in  London’s 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  where  socially  accepted  artists  and  respectable  collectors  met.  He 
had  the  doubtful  honor  of  being  secretary  of  the  club  in  1867,  the  year  Whistler  was  elected, 
then  lobbied  against  by  his  brother-in-law  Francis  Seymour  Haden  (who  accused  him  of  personal 
assault),  asked  to  resign,  and  finally  expelled.  In  1879  Fisher  issued  a  privately  printed  Catalogue 
of  a  Collection  of  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Woodcuts,  an  unusually  handsome  and  well-made  vol¬ 
ume  for  its  time.  He  included  among  the  lists  of  his  prints  a  selection  of  his  early  illustrated 
books,  most  of  which  can  be  identified  two  generations  later  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale  catalogues. 

Even  less  seems  to  be  known  about  the  son  Richard  C.  Fisher  (1841-ca.  1907?),  who 
sold  his  father’s  prints  at  Sotheby’s  on  May  23,  1892,  but  retained  and  added  to  the  printed 
books.  R.C.  Fisher  was  married  to  Kate  Cobden.  Kate’s  father  was  the  English  reform  politician 
ILichard  Cobden,  born  in  1801  near  Midhurst.  Cobden  had  gone  bankrupt  in  the  1840s,  but 
his  popular  reputation  was  so  great  that  large  public  subscriptions  were  raised  in  his  relief  and 
comfortable  portions  were  set  aside  for  each  of  his  five  daughters.  One  daughter  was  married 
to  the  publisher  T.  Fisher  Unwin  (no  relation  to  Richard  Fisher),  another  to  the  artist  Walter 
Sickert,  and  another  to  T.J.  Sanderson,  who  after  the  marriage  took  the  name  Cobden-Sanderson 
and  found  his  metier  as  a  fine  bookbinder  and  printer.6 

It  is  unclear  whether  it  was  the  senior  or  junior  Fisher  to  whom  Sickert  referred  in  a 
letter  to  Whistler  of  the  late  1880s,  giving  a  little  warning  to  “Dear  Jimmy”  that  “Mi-.  Fisher 
of  Hill  Top,  Midhurst”  had  recently  bought  two  proofs  of  a  Whistler  etching  for  one  pound 
and  then  resold  them  for  more  than  seventy  pounds. 

When  R.  C.  Fisher  went  to  Sotheby’s  to  sell  his  books,  an  auction  catalogue  was  issued, 
announcing  the  sale  for  May  21-24,  1906.  Several  months  before  that  date,  an  article  in  the 
London  Times — which  must  have  been  in  fact  a  paid  advertisement — spoke  glowingly  of  the 
collection,  of  its  interesting  heritage,  and  of  R.  C.  Fisher  as  “himself  a  bibliophile  of  fine  taste.” 
The  owner,  however,  hoped  throughout  that  a  private  sale  would  be  made.  Hodge  had  already 
shown  his  skill  as  a  private  negotiator.  His  greatest  coup  had  come  in  1902,  when  he  sold  Rich¬ 
ard  Bennett’s  medieval  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books,  including  a  major  portion  of 
William  Morris’s  library,  to  Pierpont  Morgan  at  a  price  of  ,£130,000,  providing  a  considerably 
greater  profit  to  Sotheby’s  than  the  total  of  all  its  auctions  that  year  had  done. 

In  these  years,  the  British  fine  art  and  rare  book  community  was  increasingly  vexed  with 
the  idea  that  Americans  like  Morgan  and  Henry  Huntington  were  buying  up  the  national  heri¬ 
tage.  Put  another  way,  when  Britons  had  heritage  to  sell,  their  hopes  turned  increasingly  toward 
America.  It  is  likely  that  both  the  owner  and  Hodge  at  one  time  had  an  idea  that  an  American 
buyer  for  the  Fisher  books  would  be  found.  It  has  been  recorded  that  Fisher  “bombarded” 
Hodge  with  anxious  letters,  first  fearing  that  the  books  would  after  all  go  to  the  uncertainties 
of  an  auction,  and  then,  after  the  sale  to  Dyson  Perrins  was  fixed  at  something  over  ,£10,000, 
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claiming  that  Sotheby’s  had  taken  too  large  a  commission,  a  point  on  which  Hodge  was  able 
to  put  him  right. 

Dyson  Perrins  did  not  make  a  full  catalogue  of  his  printed  books  as  he  had,  in  1920,  of 
his  illuminated  manuscripts — a  scholarly,  lavish,  and  now  rare  and  expensive  work.  He  did, 
however,  engage  A.  W.  Pollard  of  the  British  Museum  to  undertake  the  Italian  section.  Italian 
Book-Illustrations  and  Early  Printing  .  .  .  in  the  Library  of  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins  was  published  by 
Oxford  University  Press  in  1914  in  a  limited  edition  of  125  copies.  Like  everything  Pollard 
turned  his  pen  to,  it  is  at  once  scholarly  and  so  beautifully  written  that  all  the  labor  of  learning 
that  underlies  it  is  thoroughly  disguised.  Lessing  Rosenwald,  of  course,  owned  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  Pollard's  monograph,  and  at  least  the  Italian  section  of  Dyson  Perrins  s  library 
would  have  been  well  known  to  him  many  years  before  the  sale  was  announced. 


After  World  War  II 

The  Dyson  Perrins  sales  were  the  first  truly  major  book  auctions  to  be  held  in  England  in  the 
post-World  War  II  era.  During  the  war  years,  Sotheby’s  had  continued  to  hold  sales  of  books 
and  of  works  of  art.  but  under  restricted  conditions  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  the  staff  were  in  war 
service — the  highly  capable  book  cataloguer  A.  N.  L.  Munby,  later  librarian  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  eminent  historian  of  book  collecting,  had  been  captured  at  Calais  in  the  days 
before  the  Dunkirk  evacuation,  and  spent  the  war  in  a  German  camp  outside  Eichstatt.  The 
owners  of  valuable  property  had  little  incentive  to  send  their  works  to  auction  during  the  war 
years  when,  among  other  discouraging  elements,  American  participation  was  much  reduced. 

Thus,  the  giant  “Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Fishing”  library  of  Colonel  C.F.  G.  R.  Schwerdt 
had  been  offered  by  Sotheby’s  in  four  sales  in  May  to  July  1939,  but  the  final  portions  were  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  war  was  over,  being  sold  in  March  and  July  1946.  At  the  March  session,  Rosenwald 
bought  one  important  but  imperfect  book  for  ^640,  the  woodcut-illustrated  Litre  du  Roy 
Modus  printed  in  Chambery  in  i486,  of  which  the  only  other  copies  surviving  are  at  the  British 
Library,  the  Morgan  Library,  and  the  Musee  Conde  in  Chantilly.  Rosenwald  had  also  successfully 
bid  on  an  important  Ulm  woodcut  book  at  a  Sotheby’s  sale  of  May  1942,  but  it  stayed  in  London 
until  1946,  when  it  was  shipped  together  with  his  Dyson  Perrins  purchases. 

Against  the  background  of  the  sales  of  the  five  or  six  preceding  seasons,  the  Sotheby’s  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  “Magnificent  Library"  of  Dyson  Perrins  was  both  a  publicity  statement  and  a  species 
of  fact,  for  there  was  a  house  tradition  of  trying  to  be  reasonably  careful  with  adjectives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  implicit  hierarchy:  “interesting”  and  “rare"  meant  little,  nor  did  “famous”  commit  to 
much.  “Valuable”  meant  more,  and  “important”  much  more.  “Magnificent"  stood  above  all. 

Rosenwald  had  previously  done  relatively  little  bidding  at  auctions,  although  he  did  recall 
with  pleasure  attending,  with  Rosenbach,  the  first  Clumber  Library  (Duke  of  Newcastle)  sale 
at  Sotheby’s  on  June  21,  1937.  On  that  day,  immediately  after  lunch,  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
five  of  the  thirty-four  lots,  including  a  block  book  Ars  nioriendi  and  Valturius’s  De  re  militari 
printed  in  Verona  in  1472,  one  of  the  most  visually  powerful  of  all  incunables — spending  close 
to  S24.000  in  just  a  few  minutes.  That  sale  too  had  been  “magnificent”  in  the  semiofficial 
Sotheby’s  nomenclature,  and  the  word  was  accurate. 

The  Dyson  Perrins  sales  were  the  first  auctions  since  Rosenwald  had  begun  his  serious 
collecting  that  offered  precisely  the  kind  of  books  he  most  wanted  to  buy,  many  of  which  were 
rare  enough  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  them  on  the  market.  Various  records  in  the 
Rosenwald  archives,  including  his  carefully  marked  copies  of  the  catalogues  themselves,  enable 
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us  to  follow  in  some  detail  the  process  by  which  Rosenwald  assessed  each  sale  and  worked  out 
his  priorities  and  bids.  That  the  first  portion  in  particular,  the  Italian  books,  caught  his  imagina¬ 
tion  is  indicated  even  on  the  cover,  where  he  wrote  in  purple  pencil  “Lessing  J.  Rosenwald, 
His  catalog.”7 

In  what  seems  to  have  been  the  first  stage,  Elizabeth  Mongan  made  notes  on  the  majority 
of  the  lots,  including  a  separate  listing  of  all  the  Savonarola  editions  and  their  woodcuts,  with 
references  to  A.W.  Pollards  catalogue  and  to  Paul  Kristeller’s  Early  Florentine  Woodcuts  (1897). 
A  number  of  these  editions  were  already  at  Alverthorpe,  some  were  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  those  without  woodcuts  were  set  aside.  Mongan  occasionally  suggested  “bid?”  and  Rosenwald 
added  “Bid”  or  “Bid?”  to  others,  but  all  this  was  tentative.  Shortly  after,  through  Rosenbach, 
Rosenwald  requested  estimates  on  about  sixty-five  of  the  lots,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  sale.  The 
Anglo-American  auction  houses  at  this  time  did  not  print  estimates,  which  were  supplied  on 
request.  Not  until  the  early  to  mid-1970s  did  the  major  auction  houses,  first  Sotheby  Parke- 
Bernet  in  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1972,  and  then  Sotheby’s  and  Christie’s  in  London,  in  fall 
1975,  begin  to  print  auction  estimates  either  in  their  catalogues  or  as  inserted  leaflets. 

The  Dyson  Perrins  estimates  reached  Rosenwald  in  the  form  of  an  unsigned  typed  copy 
of  a  telegram  from  London.  The  source  would  have  been  the  Sotheby’s  cashier,  Henry  Rham, 
a  longtime  employee  who  for  some  years  had  been  Rosenbach’s  liaison  on  Sotheby’s  matters: 
a  demanding  responsibility.  After  the  war,  when  Munby  was  asked  if  he  wanted  to  take  over 
the  job  from  Rfram,  he  replied,  with  a  few  other  pointed  words,  “Never!” 

The  telegram  to  Rosenbach  from  Rham  began:  “condition  of  perrins  books  disappoint¬ 
ing  ON  THE  WHOLE  AND  THERE  ARE  NO  RESERVES  STOP  MANY  COMMISSIONS  RECEIVED  FOLLOWING 

estimates  on  the  low  side."  The  wording  indicates  the  complexity  of  Rham’s  dual  role.  No 
auction  house  employee  should  ever  comment  on  the  lot  reserves,  that  is,  the  amounts,  set  by 
the  consignor,  below  which  the  lots  would  not  be  sold.  These  first  estimates  seem  to  have  been 
Rham’s  own,  not  those  of  the  book  department,  and  many  were  so  low  as  to  be  unhelpful.  It 
appears  that  Rosenbach  did  not  go  into  details  on  their  source,  for  Rosenwald  treated  them  in 
other  of  his  notes  as  “outsider”  estimates.8 

The  mediocre  condition  of  Dyson  Perrins’s  printed  books  has  become  so  much  a  part 
of  their  continuing  reputation  among  bookdealers  and  collectors  that  it  is  worth  adding  that 
this  was  not  a  universal  feature.  There  were  also  many  books  in  unusually  fine  condition,  in¬ 
cluding  important  historical  bookbindings.  Generally  speaking,  the  poorest  copies  were  those 
that  had  been  collected  by  the  elder  Richard  Fisher,  and  the  best,  those  purchased  by  Dyson 
Perrins  as  individual  items.  For  Richard  Fisher  senior,  early  illustrated  books  had  been  an  inter¬ 
esting  and,  for  his  time,  enterprising  comparative  supplement  to  his  single-leaf  prints,  which 
he  held  to  a  much  higher  standard.  When  Fisher  was  buying  his  early  printing  he  would  not 
have  had  heavy  competition,  for  the  dominant  taste  among  British  inclinable  collectors  was 
for  classical  editions,  early  presses,  and  Caxtons.  William  Morris  is  often  thought  of  as  the  pio¬ 
neer  British  collector  of  early  woodcut  books,  but  Fisher  preceded  him  by  a  full  generation. 

In  one  respect,  the  tradition  of  collecting  of  Fisher’s  day  undoubtedly  damaged  the  books. 
It  was  accepted  that  the  “right”  binding  for  a  gentleman’s  library  was  full  morocco  by  Zaehns- 
dorf,  Riviere,  or  one  of  the  other  fashionable  London  binderies.  Many  incunables  were  disbound, 
the  leaves  bleached  and  heavily  pressed  (“thorough  chemical  laundry-work,”  in  John  Carter’s 
phrase),  and  margins  trimmed  to  produce  smooth  edges  that  could  be  gilded.  Signs  of  ownership 
from  the  earlier  bindings  and  their  endleaves  were  typically  lost.  At  the  stage  of  rebinding,  it 
was  common  for  any  missing  leaves  to  be  supplied  in  either  expert  pen  facsimiles  or,  increasingly, 
photographic  reproductions  printed  on  antique  papers,  which  might  be  artificially  “aged"  to 
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blend  in  better  with  the  authentic  leaves.  As  a  very  rough  rule,  the  Dyson  Perrins  books  in 
pre-i<Soo  bindings  were  decidedly  better  copies  than  those  in  nineteenth-century  bindings. 

Curiously,  at  the  time  the  Dyson  Perrins  Italian  sale  was  approaching,  A.N.  L.  Munby 
wrote  anonymously  about  the  “Role  of  the  Book  Auctioneer”  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement 
(March  23,  1946).  An  earlier  anonymous  reviewer,  the  London  dealer  Percy  Muir,  had  written 
scathingly  about  the  Parke-Bernet  cataloguing  of  Frank  Hogan’s  library,  and  Parke-Bernet  had 
answered  with  an  injured  defense,  to  which  Munby’s  contribution  was  an  independent  sup¬ 
plement.  Munby  s  letter  is  a  brilliant  distillation  of  good  advice,  and  those  with  experience  in 
auction  cataloguing  will  undoubtedly  find  their  ears  burning  at  some  point  or  another  as  they 
read  it,  for  instance,  “Except  in  the  case  of  almost  unknown  books,  comment  is  usually  best 
confined  to  the  particular  copy,  its  provenance,  &c.:  literary  disquisitions  and  promotional  hy¬ 
perbole  are  out  of  place.”  He  summarized  the  central  responsibility  of  the  book  auction  cata¬ 
logue  as  “to  enable  the  potential  purchaser  to  identify  the  book  without  fear  of  error  and  to 
give  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  condition  of  the  copy  offered.” 

The  Dyson  Perrins  catalogue  tried  to  do  just  this:  besides  notices  of  missing  leaves,  there 
are  numerous  notes  of  “leaves  remargined,”  “many  leaves  defective,”  “many  of  the  plates 
shaved,”  woodcuts  “slightly  defaced,”  “water-stained,”  “shaved  at  fore-edge  and  mended,”  and 
so  on.  There  are  relatively  few  “blurbs,”  or  footnotes,  as  they  were  called  at  Sotheby’s.  One  of 
Rosenwald’s  eventual  purchases,  lot  236,  is  a  collection  of  four  Florentine  rappresentazioni ,  of 
which  the  earliest,  possibly  of  1500  or  before,  is  unique.  That  is,  still,  in  2004,  it  seems  to  be 
unique.  (See  item  26.)  But  the  catalogue  does  not  remark  on  this,  in  accordance  with  Munby’s 
dictum,  “to  describe  a  book  as  ‘unique’  is  the  surest  way  of  conjuring  up  a  second  copy  within 
six  months.”  Still,  practically  speaking  it  is  impossible  for  every  lot  of  a  sale  to  be  given  a  fully 
detailed  condition  report,  nor  is  it  a  simple  matter  to  use  words  to  convey  the  factor  that  con¬ 
tributes  most  to  the  “life”  of  a  copy:  the  quality  of  its  paper,  including  the  size  of  its  margins. 
At  any  book  sale,  no  matter  how  detailed  the  catalogue’s  condition  notes,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  close  examination  by  an  experienced  dealer.  Rham  summarized  this  as  “most  of  df:i;lcts 

NOTED  BUT  USUALLY  A  LLW  OMITTED.” 

Rosenwald  always  tried  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  condition  in  his  books,  and  he 
credited  Rosenbach  for  enforcing  this.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  sales,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  first  sale  of  Italian  books,  he  decided  to  go  below  his  standard  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  rarity  of  many  of  the  books.  He  adjusted  for  condition  primarily  by  the  limits  he  put 
on  his  bids.  One  book  in  particular  was  for  Rosenwald  a  highest  desideratum:  lot  106,  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1495,  Florence  folio  edition  of  the  Epistole  et  Evangelii  et  lectioni  volgari,  that  is,  Gospels 
and  lessons  of  the  mass,  heavily  illustrated  with  woodcuts  mostly  commissioned  specifically  for 
the  edition.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  presence  of  this  book  in  the  Fisher  collection  that  had  de¬ 
termined  Dyson  Perrins  to  make  his  en  bloc  purchase,  rather  than  risk  losing  it  at  auction. 

The  Fisher  copy  of  the  Epistole  et  Evangelii  had  all  the  defects  noted  above — washed  and 
ironed  and  trimmed  for  gilt  edges  by  the  binder  Riviere,  with  a  leaf  missing,  the  title  leaf 
mounted,  and  other  leaves  with  defects.  But  it  is  the  major  “anthology”  of  Florentine  book  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  two  surviving  copies,  and  here  Sotheby’s  so  com¬ 
mitted  itself  in  its  footnote  in  large  and  small  capital  letters:  “One  Of  Only  Two  Copies 
Known.  The  other,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Corsiniana  at  Rome,  is  also  imperfect,  wanting  the  last 
two  leaves.”  (In  fact,  that  copy  lacks  four  leaves.)  Dyson  Perrins  had  published  a  facsimile  of 
the  woodcuts  in  his  copy,  with  a  preface  by  Pollard,  through  the  bibliophile  Roxburghe  Club 
in  1910.  Rham’s  estimate  on  the  lot  was  £3,000,  equivalent  to  $12,000.  On  her  first  list  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mongan  had  noted  “defective,  but  bid?”  and  Rosenwald  added  “Bid.” 
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Dante.  Divina  Commedia  [with  the  commentary  or  Cristoforo 
LKft>lNO],  371  leaves,  ff.  14,  15,  169,  371  and  372  blank,  jf ants  fol.  1  (blank).  60  lines, 
engravings  at  the  beginning  of  Cantos  I,  II  and  III  of  the  Inferno.  Ike  first  shq^d  at 
'  foot  some  top  outer  corners  damp  stained.  some  slight  stains  elsathetc.  tanelledrussia 
gilt  [G.  W„  7966 ;  Ham.  *5496  ,  Pellechet,  *  114,  Proctor,  *6120]  (P.  23) 

;  ^  folio  (415  by  275  mm.)  Florence,  .Nicolo  di  Lorenzo,  30  Aug.,  1481 

.  A  Tall  Copy.  The  first  engraving  which  should  be  .96  mm.  in  height, 

.  here  measures  21mm.  on  the  extreme  left  and  95  mm.  on  the  extreme  right.  The 

.engraving  to  the  second  canto  is  repeated  before  the  third. 

Dante.  Divina  Commedia  [with  the  commentary  of  Landino],  309 
leaies^  uaiiis  fol.  310  {blank).  68  lines,  68  woodcuts,  all  but  one  full-page  and  within 
white  on  black  borders,  device  at  end,  three  lines  omitted  at  the  foot  of  fol.  240  recto  supplied 
^wUh  a  ten,  fore-margins  of  ff  1-8  "renewed,  three  worniJioles  at  beginning,  ff.  13 Sand 
.  .139  torn  and  mended,  a  few  slight  stains,  apart  from  these  trilling  defects  a  fi.ne  TZJzr' 

^own  morocco,  g.  e.  [Teddie,  59  ,  G.  W.,  7968  ;  Ham,  5948  ;  Pellechet,  4116,  Proctor 

as  *6973J  (P-  42) 

Mlo  (329  by  241  mm.)  Brescia,  Boninus  de  Boninis,  31  May,  1487 

V  The  .First  Edition  of  Dante  with  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  the 
only  fifteenth-century  edition  with  full-page  cuts. 

[S«  Illustration  Plate  11.] 

i  Dante.  Divina  Commedia,  302  leaves,  61  lines,  four  impressions  of  three 

smf  C'lls'  woodcut  initials^ mmitoin  ilL&iew  bottom  margins 
■  qy.1  S  vaters*atns>,  ^een  morocco,  g.  e.  [G^uL  7969,  Ham,  5949; 

4I/7;  pztor'  f877;;  Essline>  53i]  (p-  57)  -<M>  ■ 

folio  (301  by.  202  mm.)  Venice,  B.  Benalius  and  Malteotapcasa,  3  Mar.,  1491 

V  This  copy  has  the  colophon  set  up  as  in  the  B.M.  copy  and  not  as  in  Pellechet 

[See  Illustration  Plate  11.] 

r  M'O  (306  by  214  mm.)  Venice.  Petrus  de  Piasiis.  18  Nov.,  1491 

r~  J,f4.  [See  Illustration  Plate  II.] 

XllO  FIRST  °?TAV°  EDITION,  with  the  blank  lea} 82, 


!  "  0  Pr^Zmt  The  ttrfTnZ  Z/tZkieUtt^  ^““'Z ?  f 
£^Kk  *>■ *•  r—, 

Aitt  woo^fbJiZfaTid  °mS  \TlkTn  Td'fPft^.lj'4  b^"‘  “ a”d  98  SmaU  CuU' 

!  &  n2^c  Mediolani 

6m  [Milan,  1512] 

L  C  woodcut  within  bordlr  on  first  84  Um*t>  46  Km5' 
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Mon.,  17 Ih  June,  1946 


,  Dolce  (Lodovico)  Le  Trasformationi,  164  leaves,  title  within  woodcut  r 
border,  map  of  the  world  on  fol.  6  verso  and  94  small  cuts,  vellum  (P.  275) 

4/o  Venice,  Gabriele  Giolito, 

Dolce  (L.)  Le  Trasformationi.  another  edition,  168  leaves,  title  within 


woodcut  border  and  85  small  cuts,  title  slightly  defective  and  mended  slight 
in  quires  G  and  H.  a  few  small  stains,  green  sealskin  [P  276)  4/o 


e  within  5 

worming^  c 


ib.  1553 


^S^l-JDragoncino  (G.  B.)  Marphisa  Bizarra,  woodcut  on  title,  vellum  (P.  253)  f\o^uC 
*  4/o  [(?)  Venice),  13  June,  1532  ^  i+g 

(106)  Epistole  e  Evangelii  in  Lingua  Toscana.  123  (should  he  1241  leaves.  '  r>oVJ 
•antS-fol.  7.  41  lines,  full-page  woodcut  on  title  and  over  five  hundred  impressions  of 


one  hundred  and  sixty -nine  other  cuts,  woodcut  initials,  title  slightly  defectiueaud.  mounted. 
ff.  2-4,  51  79,  and  121-124  defective  and  mended,  small  defects  i n  ff.  21.  41  and  114 


repaired,  ff.  69  and  70  stained,  panelled  brown  morocco,  g  i 

not  in  Haiti,  Pellechet,  Proctor  or  Stillwell]  (P.  90) 


’fyiere  [Reichling,  1514  ■ 

. . .  . . ,  v _ ,  J4Qo)  t'JHoO 

J15L55  \  /o/to  (268  by  193  mm.)  Florence,  Lorenzo  lAorgiani  and  Johann  Ptf/r»,R»{c*vl>«^ 
c2-’  1  September,  1495^°*^ 

***  One  of  only  Two  Copies  Known.  The  other,  in  the  Biblioteca  Corsiniana*^ 
at  Rome,  is  also  imperfect,  wanting  the  last  two  leaves.  The  woodcuts,  which  rank 
with  the  finest  engraved  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  fully  described  by  Lipp-yl’ 
mann,  Art  of  Wood  Engraving  in  Italy,  1888,  p.  43.  They  include  205  impressionsCAi.  >>  *, 
of  144  large  cuts,  297  of  24  half  length  figures  of  prophets,  evangelists  and  epistle^ 
writers,  and  a  small  outline  cut  of  Saint  Sebastian. 

[See  Illustration  Plate  12.] 

^  Epistole  e  Evangelii  in  Lingua  Toscana.  88  leaves,  full  page. yoodcut 

withcTmohogram^rcsembling  that  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  21  other  large 'and  11  FloO 
small  cuts,  the  book  printed  within  borders,  woodcut  initials,  fine  copy,  panelled  browm^^n{.\ 
morocco  gilt,  g.  e.  by  Bedford,  from  the  Hutli  Library,  with  book-label  [ Essling ,  195  ; 
not  in  Isaac]  Z(o  O 

folio  (314  by  204  mm.)  Venice,  Johannes  Antomus  et  fratres^de  Sabio  /y. 

^  forN.  and  D.  Sandro,  fratelli  dal  Jesu,  June,  1512 4*^,  J.0 
-fiwi  HinAtufc  J<U  £esW  ^  uLii, 

,,  Epistole  e  Evangelii  in  Lingua  Toscana,  87  leaves,  wants  fol.  88  C«J> 

(blank),  full-page  woodcut  below  title  and  150  other  cuts  ( including  repetitions),  besidesiu^ 
small  cuts  of  prophets,  etc.,  device  at  end,  title  defective,  remargined  and  restored  in 
facsimile ,  some  lot>  and  fore-margins  repaired,  blue  morocco,  inside  gill  borders,  g.  e. 
by  Thibaron-J dly ,  with  bookplate  of  William  Mitchell  (P.  272)  __ 

folio  Florence,  i  Giunti,  1551 CWM** 

Escobar  (Andreas  de)  Modus  Confitendi,  woodcut  on  title,  vellum  [not  xc 
in  Isaac j  ( P .  146)  ^1  Wtet  8vo  [Rome,  c.  1505] 

***  Inserted  loose  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Stephen  Gaselee,  quoting  the  opinion 
of  the  Berlin  Commission  that  the  book  wa3  printed  after  1500. 

Euclid.  Elementa  Artis  Geometriae,  first  edition,  gothic  letter 
138  leaves,  the  last  .blank,  45  lines,  first  page  of  text  within  woodcut  border  ( touched  atyc 
top),  woodcut  initials  and  diagrams,  diagrams  on  ff.  6  verso  and  7  recto  shaved  at  fore - 1  "A'> 
r  edge,  wormholes  at  beginning  and  end,  two  or  three  extending  through  the  book,  dark  a,-p  - 
green  sealskin  [ Thomas-Stanford ,  la  ;  Redgrave,  26  ;  Hain,  *6693  ;  Pellechet,  4630  ; 

Proctor,  *4383  ;  Essling,  282]  (P.  27) 

folio  (298  by  209  mm.)  Venice,  Erhard  Ratdolt,  25  May,  1482j^lv<;^r^ 
%*  This  is  the  second  issue,  with  the  first  nine  leaves  reset  ;  the  first  line  of  the 
heading  on  A1  verso  ends  "  serenissimo.” 


A  complication  in  the  process  of  decision  arose  at  the  end  of  May  1946  when  the  col¬ 
lector  Philip  Hofer  wrote  to  Rosenwald,  via  Elizabeth  Mongan,  suggesting  that  “the  New 
York  Public,  you  and  ourselves .  .  .  avoid  overlapping  bids  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale.”  He  wrote 
Karl  Kup,  curator  of  the  Spencer  Collection  at  New  York  Public  Library,  to  the  same  effect, 
and  further  suggested,  “I  don’t  think  that  the  Morgan  Library  or  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
are  likely  to  be  large  competitors.”  Hofer  was  a  Harvard  graduate  who,  after  some  years  in  the 
family  coal  business,  was  financially  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  collecting  of  art  and  books, 
though  never  with  the  ample  means  of  Rosenwald.  At  his  twenty-fifth  Harvard  reunion,  a 
week  before  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale,  he  wrote,  “My  hobby,  books,  has  turned  into  a  profession.” 
Hofer  planned  that  his  book  collections  should  go  to  Harvard’s  Department  of  Printing  and 
Graphic  Arts — in  fact,  his  personal  department,  to  which  he  had  already  made  important  gifts 
— though  the  arrangements  were  and  continued  to  be  much  more  complex  than  Rosenwald’s 
with  the  Library  of  Congress.9 

Hofer’s  eye  was  legendarily  sharp,  and  so  was  his  personality.  Rosenwald  wa„s  happy  to 
place  his  trust  in  dealers  whom  he  liked,  fully  understanding  that  they — and  Rosenbach  in 
particular — often  made  strong  profits  on  their  sales  to  him.  When,  as  happened  a  few  times, 
he  came  to  believe  that  a  dealer  did  not  deserve  his  trust,  Rosenwald  simply  stopped  buying 
from  him.  Consciously  or  not,  he  was  following  the  advice  of  the  seventeenth-century  jurist 


Figure  3.  Pages  16—17 
from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Magnificent  Library 
Principally  of  Early  Printed 
and  Early  Illustrated  Books 
Formed  by  C.  W.  Dyson 
Perrins,  Esq.,  the  first 
portion,  Sotheby  & 
Company,  London,  June 
17—18,  1946.  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald  Archive, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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and  collector  John  Selden:  “The  giving  a  Bookseller  his  price  for  his  Books  has  this  advantage, 
he  that  will  do  so,  shall  have  the  refusal  of  whatsoever  comes  to  his  hand,  and  so  by  that  means 
get  many  things,  which  otherwise  he  never  should  have  seen.”  (To  which  Selden  added.  “So 
’tis  in  giving  a  Bawd  her  price.”) 

Hofer  was  more  adversarial.  A  dealers  fixed  price  acted  on  him  like  a  gadfly’s  sting.  When 
dealers  saw  him  entering  their  shops,  they  knew  he  would  ferret  out,  rapidly  judge,  and  per¬ 
haps  buy  their  most  interesting  books,  but  they  did  not  necessarily  discover  that  they  had  a 
song  in  their  hearts.  Rosenwald  admired  Hofer  and  was  agreeable  to  trying  to  work  out  some 
noncompetitive  arrangement,  but  he  would  have  well  understood  that  there  was  more  in  this 
for  Hofer  than  for  himself.  In  principle,  curbed  only  by  his  own  “rationality,”  Rosenwald  could 
buy  any  lot  he  wanted.  If  he  laid  oft  a  lot  in  favor  ot  Hofer,  that  was  a  real  advantage  to  the 
latter:  one  of  the  world’s  wealthiest  collectors  would  not  be  bidding.  If  Hofer  laid  off'  a  lot  in 
Rosenwald’s  favor,  that  would  not  necessarily  affect  Rosenwald’s  chances. 

Rosenwald  appears  to  have  suggested  consulting  also  with  the  Morgan  Library,  for  in  a 
letter  Hofer  sent  him  by  special  delivery  on  June  6,  that  library  was  still  much  on  Hofer’s  mind. 
“I  have  had  one  thought,”  he  wrote,  .  .  I  doubt  if  the  Morgan  Library  will  do  anything  at 
the  sale  if  they  aren’t  stirred  up  by  the  feeling  that  others  are  being  very  active.  Miss  Greene  is 
ill  and  tired,  as  you  know.  The  Morgans  haven’t  been  buying  much  and  only  a  spirit  of  compe¬ 
tition  would  arouse  them  now.  Wouldn’t  we  be  wiser  to  let  ‘sleeping  dogs  lie?’  This  may  be 
the  wrong  psychology  and  yet  after  working  there  three  years  I  honestly  think  that  maybe  it 
isn’t.”  Unstated  is  that  Hofer’s  years  as  assistant  director  at  the  Morgan  Library,  1934-37,  had 
been  stormy  ones.  He  may  have  expected  that  Belle  Greene  would  soon  retire  as  director;  she 
had  no  such  intention.  Finally  there  was  a  crisis.  Its  details  are  unknown  and  perhaps  in  essence 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  clash  of  two  exceptionally  strong  wills,  but  Greene  more  or 
less  forced  Hofer  to  leave,  and  the  unpleasant  incident  stayed  with  him. 

By  Saturday,  June  8,  Rosenwald  had  received  notice  of  the  lots  in  which  Hofer  and  the 
New  York  Public  Library  expressed  interest.  Hofer  had  also  contacted  Henry  Rossiter,  curator 
of  prints  of  Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  who  was  keen  on  two  lots.  Rosenwald’s  own  desid¬ 
erata  created  eleven  conflicts  with  Hofer,  six  with  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  one  with 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Rosenwald  and  Hofer  talked  on  the  phone,  and  decided  who  would 
lay  oft' which  lots  in  roughly  even  division.  The  most  significant  of  these  were  the  1495  Epis- 
tole  et  Evangelii  and  the  Venice  1494  illustrated  Italian  Bible  (lot  46),  both  which  were  left  to 
Rosenwald;  and  the  Florence  1568  edition  of  Boccaccio’s  Ninfale  fiesolano  (lot  51),  for  which 
Hofer’s  bids  would  have  priority.  Rham  had  treated  this  last  as  a  minor  book,  with  an  estimate 
of  £30,  and  the  official  book  department  estimate  was  even  less.  But  as  Hofer  and  Rosenwald 
well  knew,  it  is  a  work  of  high  interest.  Its  woodcut  series  was  cut  in  the  late  fifteenth  century, 
strongly  implying  that  there  had  been  a  now-lost  illustrated  incunable  edition  of  the  same  work. 
(The  surviving  incunable  editions  of  the  Ninfale,  all  rare,  are  without  illustration.) 

By  Monday,  Hofer  wrote  Rosenwald  again,  somewhat  apprehensively.  He  told  Rosenwald 
“in  deepest  confidence,  of  course”  his  bid-limits  on  the  lots  Rosenwald  had  ceded  to  him.  He 
was  worried,  however,  that  if  Rosenwald  gave  higher  bids  on  these  to  Rosenbach  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  only  when  Hofer’s  limit  had  been  surpassed,  Rosenbach  might  “feel  inclined  to  keep 
the  bidding  open,”  that  is,  to  bid  earlier  against  Hofer  so  as  to  get  to  Rosenwald’s  bids.  Hofer 
also  reported  that  Henry  Rossiter  was  upset  to  learn  of  the  conflict  with  Rosenwald  on  lot  285, 
the  1484  Rome  edition  of  the  Meditationes  ofjuan  de  Torquemada  (or,  Johannes  de  Turrecremata; 
see  item  9).  This  very  rare  edition  is  of  great  importance:  its  woodcuts  were  first  used  in  an 
even  rarer  Rome  edition  of  1467  that  is  one  of  the  first  illustrated  books  to  be  printed  in  Italy. 
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Hofer’s  remarks  on  lot  8  are  also  of  interest.  One  of  the  finest  lots  in  the  sale,  it  was  a  collected 
volume  in  contemporary  Florentine  binding  of  an  Italian  edition  of  the  Imitatio  Cliristi  and  of 
twenty-one  Savonarola  tracts.  Rosenwald  had  been  tempted  by  this  wonderful  survival,  but  his 
notes  indicate  that  he  finally  decided  not’ to  bid,  apparently  because  the  Library  of  Congress 
already  owned  several  of  the  tracts,  he  owned  several  others,  and  yet  others  were  without  illus¬ 
tration.  The  Savonarola  volume  appeared,  however,  on  the  New  York  Public  Library’s  want 
list  and  Hofer  wrote,  “I  am  now  trying  to  get  a  private  collector  to  stay  off  #8  Savonarola  for 
the  New  York  Public  Library!  ...  (I,  of  course,  ceded  it  to  them  some  time  ago.)” 

Rosenwald  had  his  own  conflict  with  the  New  York  Public  in  lot  53,  a  Venice  1487  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  Meditationes  vitae  Cliristi.  This  rare  work,  which  Dyson  Perrins  had  added 
to  his  Fisher  purchase,  uses  woodcuts  from  an  Italian  block  book  that  survives  in  a  single  im¬ 
perfect  copy  in  Berlin.  Rosenwald’s  notes,  apparently  written  after  discussion  with  Karl  Kup, 
indicate  that  in  this  case  he  would  not  defer.  Rosenwald  was  also  in  close  touch  about  the  sale 
with  Fred  Goff  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Very  unusually,  the  Library  of  Congress  put  in  bids 
on  various  lots  through  Rosenbach — surely  one  of  the  few  times  the  Library  had  bid  at  auction 
— and  succeeded  in  acquiring  seven  items  that  closely  complemented  Rosenwald’s  acquisitions. 
In  fact,  all  of  Rosenbach’s  purchases  at  the  first  Dyson  Perrins  sale  were  on  commission  from 
either  Rosenwald  or  the  Library  of  Congress  except  one  lot  that  he  bought  for  the  history  of 
science  collector  Harrison  D.  Horblit. 

Shortly  before  the  sale,  Rosenbach  cabled  Rosenwald’s  bids  and  instructions  to  Rham 
for  execution.  Rosenwald  gave  in  bids  on  fifty-six  of  the  lots,  and  succeeded  in  buying  twenty- 
six  of  these.  Rosenwald’s  notes  show  that  he  went  through  several  stages  of  estimating  his  bids, 
increasing  those  on  a  half-dozen  major  items.  In  principle — that  is  assuming  he  succeeded  in 
each  bid  at  its  maximum — he  was  prepared  to  spend,  including  his  10  percent  commission  to 
Rosenbach,  about  $115,000  at  the  first  sale.  Rosenwald  did  not  rely  to  any  very  great  extent 
either  on  Rham’s  estimates  or  on  the  official  estimates  from  the  Sotheby’s  book  department. 
Among  the  lots  he  lost,  a  number  of  the  bids  were  quite  modest,  suggesting  that  he  would  not 
and  did  not  seriously  regret  their  absence  from  his  library. 

The  bidding  at  the  first  Dyson  Perrins  sale  proved  to  be  very  strong  and  broad-based. 
The  sale  total  came  to  just  under  £46,000,  that  is,  something  over  $180,000  (the  exchange  rate 
was  four  dollars  to  the  pound),  which  was  surely  well  beyond  Dyson  Perrins  s  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Rosenwald’s  buying  was  the  single  greatest  factor:  the  hammer  price  of  his  pur¬ 
chases  came  to  30  percent  of  the  sale  total,  and  he  was  the  underbidder  on  four  or  five  other 
significant  lots.  The  Times  Literary  Supplement’s  reviewer,  anonymous  but  almost  certainly  John 
Carter,  was  censorious,  writing  in  the  July  5,  1947,  issue:  “There  was  a  great  deal  of  wild  and 
ill-informed  bidding,  especially  in  the  first  (Italian)  section.”  Such  normative  comments  on 
auction  sales  tend  to  age  very  quickly.  In  the  nature  of  things,  book  and  art  auctions  do  not 
operate  according  to  pure  reason  and  cool  calculation;  the  expectation  that  they  should  is  un¬ 
realistic.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  reviewer  notes  with  regard  to  relatively  common  books,  imperfect 
copies  at  this  sale  sometimes  sold  for  considerably  more  than  perfect  copies  had  before  the  sale. 
But  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  “wild  and  ill-informed  bidding”  came  almost  entirely  from 
the  most  respectable  and  experienced  bookdealers,  and  part  of  the  presumed  obligation  of 
these  dealers,  if  they  bid  on  behalf  of  customers,  was  to  give  good  advice.  In  any  case,  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  did  not  apply  to  Rosenwald’s  purchases:  whatever  he  paid  for  them,  none  of  the 
books  he  bought  can  be  called  common. 

By  far  the  highest  price  of  the  sale,  and  Rosenwald’s  most  important  acquisition,  was  the 
1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii.  Rham’s  original  estimate  had  been  £3,000,  but  in  view  of  the  wide 
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interest  it  attracted,  either  Rham  or  the  book  department  increased  this  to  £5.000.  ln  his  notes, 
Rosenwald  steadily  increased  his  planned  bid,  from  £5,600  to  £6,750  to  £7,600.  When  it  fell 
to  him  at  £7,400  (the  underbidder  was  the  art  dealer  Knoedler  &  Company),  he  had  come 
close  to  his  stated  limit.  From  other  lot  results  it  is  clear,  however,  that  Rham  had  a  certain 
discretionary  power  to  go  beyond 'Rosenwald’s  maximum.  This  was  probably  looked  on  as 
“overage”  from  the  notional  savings  on  lot  46,  the  1494  Italian  Bible  printed  in  Venice,  which 
Rosenwald  got  at  £750,  well  under  the  Sotheby’s  estimate  of  £1,200.  He  had  been  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  bid  up  to  £2,750,  his  highest  bid  after  the  Epistole  et  Evangelii.  Here  there  prob¬ 
ably  was  a  benefit  from  the  consultation  with  Hofer,  for  both  men  were  interested  in  this  very 
rare  book.  No  copy  has  appeared  on  the  market  since  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale. 

A  word  or  two  should  be  said  about  the  Dyson  Perrins  prices  of  1946-47.  It  is  natural 
to  wonder  how  those  figures  compare  to  what  the  same  or  similar  copies  would  bring  today, 
but  there  is  no  simple  answer.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  fair  amount  of  information  available  in  the 
form  of  Dyson  Perrins  copies  that  have  come  back  to  the  market  in  more  recent  auction  sales, 
but  each  book  has  its  own  result,  and  it  is  far  from  clear  that  averaging  a  number  of  such  results 
produces  a  meaningful  multiple.  The  most  conspicuous  comparison  is  Dyson  Perrins  s  copy 
of  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  first  volume  only  but  in  wonderful  condition.  This  was  offered  in 
the  third  sale,  March  10-11,  1947,  and  brought  the  highest  price  of  the  sales,  £22,000  or  $88,000. 
A  few  years  later  it  was  acquired  by  Estelle  Doheny,  who  left  it  by  bequest  to  St.  John’s  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Camarillo,  California.  In  1987,  when  the  seminary  sent  the  Doheny  books  to  Christie’s 
in  New  York,  the  volume  sold  for  just  under  $5.4  million,  a  multiple  of  sixty  times  the  1947 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well-preserved  Paris  book  of  hours  that  in  the  second  Dyson  Perrins 
sale,  November  1946,  was  sold  for  £120  or  $480,  eventually  passed  into  the  collection  of  Otto 
Schafer  (1912—2000)  of  Schweinfurt.  When  it  was  offered  in  London  in  June  1995,  with  a  low 
estimate  of  £8,000  or  $12,800,  it  attracted  no  bidding  at  all.  The  following  year,  reoffered  in 
New  York,  it  sold  for  $4,600,  less  than  ten  times  what  it  brought  in  1946.  In  this  case,  the  fea¬ 
ture  that  its  1995  cataloguer  found  most  interesting,  that  it  was  the  only  copy  known  printed 
on  paper  rather  than  vellum,  was  almost  eccentrically  arcane  and  had  no  resonance  whatever 
with  potential  buyers. 

In  preference  to  attempting  an  extrapolation  into  the  present,  it  may  be  more  helpful  to 
give  an  orientation  according  to  book  prices  and  wages  of  the  time.  The  time  in  Great  Britain 
was  not  an  easy  one:  under  the  new  Labour  government  and  its  mandate  of  a  “planned  social 
democracy,”  wartime  restrictions  were  increased,  not  loosened.  Queues  were  long,  shop  shelves 
notoriously  empty.  A  month  after  the  first  Dyson  Perrins  sale,  rationing  on  bread  was  intro¬ 
duced,  partly  the  result  of  obligations  to  ship  wheat  for  the  German  population  in  the  British 
occupied  zone.  The  continuing  restrictions  made  themselves  visible  even  in  the  Dyson  Perrins 
catalogues,  with  their  cramped  layouts  on  cheap  paper,  stapled  together,  though  in  the  limited 
illustrated  issue,  the  plates  are  fine  velvety  collotypes  on  good  stock. 

Two  New  York  auction  prices  of  1946—47  for  books  very  different  in  nature  from  Dyson 
Perrins  s  provide  yardsticks  on  the  larger  scale.  In  April  1946,  Parke-Bernet  sold  a  copy  of  the 
1623  Shakespeare  First  Folio,  in  the  final  portion  of  its  Frank  Hogan  sale,  for  $50,000.  This 
copy,  now  in  a  European  private  collection,  is  exceptionally  large-margined  and  fresh,  one  of 
the  finest  among  the  more  than  two  hundred  surviving  copies.  The  price  was  high,  and  yet 
was  notably  less  than  the  same  copy  had  brought  at  Sotheby’s  in  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  sale  in 
June  1933,  where  Hogan,  through  Rosenbach,  had  paid  $72,500  plus  commission.  No  other 
copy  of  comparable  condition  has  since  appeared  at  auction;  a  lesser  but  complete  copy  was 
sold  at  Christie’s,  New  York,  in  October  2001  for  nearly  $6.2  million. 


Figure  4.  Rosenwald 
Inventory  Book,  dated 
July  1946,  showing 
purchases  at  the  Dyson 
Perrins  sale.  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald  Archive, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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In  January  1947,  Parke-Bernet  offered  a  copy  of  the  so-called  Bay  Psalm  Book,  published 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1640,  the  first  book  printed  in  British  North  America.  It  went 
to  Rosenbach,  who  was  bidding  for  Yale  University,  for  $151,000,  an  auction  record  for  a 
printed  book  that  held  up  for  many  years.  The  episode  caused  considerable  unhappiness.  The 
book  would  have  been  Rosenbach’s  at  about  $92,000,  but  then  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  consignor,  entered  the  bidding,  something  that  today  would  not  be 
allowed.  Because  Rosenbach  exceeded  Yale’s  limit  by  so  much,  he  ended  by  making,  in  effect, 
a  gift  of  more  than  $45,000  to  the  university.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  is  of  great  rarity,  and  no  copy 
has  been  on  the  public  market  since  then,  to  test  the  1947  result. 

These  figures,  gigantic  for  their  time,  might  be  compared  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale 
to  British  librarians’  salaries — salaries  that  were,  for  that  matter,  comparable  to  those  of  most 
employees  of  Sotheby’s  in  these  same  years.  Contemporary  advertisements  show  library  assistant 
positions  being  offered  at  annual  salaries  of  from  £180  to  £ 260 ,  sometimes  with  a  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  bonus  depending  on  location,  and  sometimes  with  the  rate  reduced  if  the  applicant  was  a 
woman.  Cambridge’s  public  library  sought  a  deputy  librarian  at  £420,  a  chief  librarian  for 
Great  Yarmouth  was  offered  £4.8°  plus  a  cost  of  living  bonus,  and  a  particular  plum  was  the 
librarianship  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  at  £750.  In  various  town  boroughs, 
professional  and  senior  clerk’s  positions  were  posted  at  salaries  around  £440,  and  assistant  solici¬ 
tor’s  positions  at  £535.  The  Public  Record  Office  sought  an  assistant  keeper  with  an  honors 
degree  tor  £250,  and  “somewhat  lower"  tor  women.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Hugh 
Dalton,  recommended  that  stipends  of  members  of  parliament  should  be  increased  from  £600 
to  £1,000  per  annum. 

After  the  first  Dyson  Perrins  sale,  Hofer  sent  his  results,  through  Betty  Mongan,  to  Rosen- 
wald.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  ten  lots,  plus  “a  better  copy  of  No.  72  from  the  man  who 
did  the  bidding  tor  me.”  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  menial-sounding  personage  was  E.  P.  Gold¬ 
schmidt  (1887-1954),  generally  accepted  as  the  greatest  of  all  scholar-bookdealers.  Both  Hofer 
and  Rosenwald  failed  on  lot  51,  the  1568  Ninfale fiesolano.  Rosenwald  deferred  to  Hofer  up  to 
the  latter’s  limit  of  £310,  and  then  began  his  own  bids,  but  ended  up  as  underbidder  to  the 
firm  of  Davis  &  Orioli,  which  got  it  at  £440.  Both  men  later  succeeded  in  finding  copies: 
Rosenwald  acquired  a  copy  (not  Dyson  Perrins’s)  from  Davis  &  Orioli  in  1950  and  Hofer,  a 
very  fine  copy,  formerly  the  Prince  d’Essling’s,  from  Tammaro  de  Marinis  in  1957. 

At  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Karl  Kup,  bidding  through  Maggs,  succeeded  with 
three  good  incunables  for  the  Spencer  Collection,  none  of  which  had  conflicted  with  Hofer’s 
or  Rosenwald’s  want  lists.  Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  had  no  chance  with  lot  285,  the  1484 
Rome  Meditationes  of  Torquemada.  It  went  to  Rosenwald  at  £1,750,  his  second  highest  figure 
at  the  sale.  It  is  doubtful  that  if  he  had  stayed  oft  the  lot,  the  museum  could  have  bid  at  this 
level.  With  regard  to  the  Rosenwald-Hofer-New  York  Public  Library  plans,  the  fate  of  two 
other  lots  must  be  noted.  Lot  8,  the  Savonarola  tract  volume,  had  been  perhaps  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  single  item  on  the  library’s  want  list,  and  Hofer  volunteered  that  he  was  trying  to  dissuade 
another  American  collector  from  going  after  it.  The  lot  went  to  the  New  York  Public  Library’s 
agent,  Maggs,  at  the  high  figure  of  £1,400,  but  as  it  turned  out,  the  bidder  was  not  the  New 
York  Public,  it  was  the  institution  Hofer  was  most  eager  to  freeze  out,  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library.  An  annotation  in  the  Morgan  Library’s  accession  book  indicates  that  the  bid  was  made 
more  or  less  clandestinely  with  the  aid  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  that  is,  of  Karl  Kup, 
who  had  very  friendly  relations  both  with  Belle  Greene  and  with  the  Morgan’s  keeper  of 
printed  books,  Curt  E  Biihler. 

Also  prominent  on  the  New  York  Public  Library’s  want  list  was  lot  53,  the  1487  Venice 
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Devote  meditatione  sopra  la  passione  with  woodcuts  cut  Up  from  an  earlier  block  book.  In  this 
case,  Rosenwald  did  not  defer  to  the  library.  He  bid  strongly  but  lost  as  underbidder  to  E.  P. 
Goldschmidt,  to  whom  it  was  knocked  down  at  ,£i,300 — again,  as  it  turned  out,  on  behalf 
of  the  Morgan  Library.  It  is  likely  that  when  Rosenwald  discussed  the  conflicting  wants  with 
Karl  Kup,  the  latter  discreetly  indicated,  without  giving  a  name,  that  he  knew  of  other  interest 
in  the  lot,  for  in  Rosenwald’s  notes  next  to  this  lot  is  written  “Another  Bidder.”  The  Morgan 
Library  also  apparently  put  in  a  strong  bid  on  lot  285,  the  1484  Rome  Torquemada,  where 
Rosenwald’s  notes  indicate  “Another  ‘Stout’  Bidder.”  The  lot  went  to  Rosenwald  at  £  1,750, 
tar  above  the  Sotheby’s  estimate,  but  in  this  case  the  Morgan  Library  would  not  have  had  a 
chance:  Rosenwald’s  limit  was  many  bids  above  that  figure.  Nor  was  it  a  tragedy  for  the  Morgan, 
which  already  owned  the  Rome  editions  of  1473  and  1478,  both  using  these  same  woodcuts. 
Belle  Greene  may  have  been  “ill  and  tired,”  but  she  was  still  a  clever  and  powerful  presence 
in  a  world  that  operated  mostly  as  a  men’s  club,  and  she  was  fiercely  devoted  to  the  Morgan 
Library. 

The  1487  Devote  meditatione  is  very  rare.  In  1967  another,  slightly  inferior  copy  came  into 
the  hands  of  H.  P.  Kraus.  It  may  have  been  offered  to  Rosenwald,  but  by  that  time,  in  view  of 
his  responsibilities  to  his  many  grandchildren,  he  had  considerably  moderated  his  collecting 
(when  he  told  this  over  lunch  one  day  to  Fred  Goff,  the  latter  offered  to  pick  up  the  tab).  In 
any  case,  it  was  purchased  rather  by  Otto  Schafer,  whose  refined  taste  as  a  collector  almost  un¬ 
cannily  mirrored  Rosenwald’s.  Schafer,  too,  had  begun  with  prints,  and  then  gradually  moved 
into  early  illustrated  books  after  he  bought  a  copy  of  the  1493  Nuremberg  Chronicle.  When 
Schafer’s  copy  was  sold  at  Sotheby’s,  New  York,  in  December  1994  (where  it  was  mistakenly 
identified  as  the  Dyson  Perrins  copy),  it  brought  over  $250,000  and  returned  to  Italy. 

One  book  that  Rosenwald  lost  stayed  in  his  mind:  lot  197,  a  rare  and  richly  illustrated 
1497  Venice  edition  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  in  Italian,  of  which  there  was  no  other  American 
copy.  This  lot  was  not  on  Hofer’s  want  list,  perhaps  because  he  knew  that  by  this  point  in  the 
sale,  if  he  had  had  any  earlier  significant  success,  he  could  not  have  afforded  it.  Rosenwald  at 
first  planned  a  very  strong  bid  which  would  perhaps  (taking  into  account  Rham’s  license  to 
advance  one  or  two  bids  beyond  the  maximum)  have  been  successful.  Then  a  post-catalogue 
announcement  notified  bidders  that  the  first  leaf,  with  title  page  and  preface,  was  a  facsimile, 
and  Rosenwald  reduced  his  bid  by  several  hundred  pounds.  In  the  salesroom  the  copy  went  to 
Maggs  at  £  1,600.  There  must  have  been  residual  regret,  however,  for  in  1949  Rosenwald  bought 
an  even  more  imperfect  copy  from  Rosenbach,  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  one  that  Rosen- 
bach  himself  would  not  have  recommended.  Equally  curious — for  the  1497  Ovid  truly  is  a 
very  rare  book— is  that  in  1948  Hofer  found  another,  complete  copy  at  Davis  &  Orioli  in 
London  and  was  able  to  acquire  it  for  about  two-thirds  of  what  the  inferior  Dyson  Perrins 
copy  had  brought.  He  kept  it  in  his  private  collection  until  his  death,  when  it  went  to  Harvard 
by  bequest.  As  for  the  Dyson  Perrins  copy,  it  seems  to  be  currently  lost  from  sight. 

Three  Dyson  Perrins  sales  followed:  part  2,  November  4-5,  1946,  with  Spanish,  French, 
and  Netherlandish  books;  part  3,  March  10- 11,  1947,  with  German  books;  and  part  4,  June  9, 
1947,  with  a  small  group  of  English  books.  Rosenwald  made  significant  additions  from  all  three, 
although  none,  nor  even  the  three  together,  had  the  importance  for  the  development  of  his  li¬ 
brary'  that  the  Italian  books  had.  Nor,  it  seems,  did  Rosenwald  get  involved  again  in  the  compli¬ 
cated  arrangements  and  calculations  that  the  coordination  with  Philip  Hofer  had  required  for 
the  first  sale. 

At  the  first  sale,  including  commission  to  Rosenbach,  Rosenwald  had  spent  just  short  of 
$68,000  for  twenty-six  lots.  At  the  three  remaining  sales  combined,  he  spent  a  little  over  $61,000 
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for  a  total  of  forty-three  lots.  In  the  second  sale,  among  thirty  lots  acquired,  Rosenwald’s  most 
costly  purchase  at  £1,350  hammer  price  was  an  illustrated  Bible  historiee  published  in  1517  by 
the  heirs  of  Antoine  Verard,  described  in  the  sale  catalogue  as  unique  and  hitherto  unrecorded. 
In  fact,  in  partial  confirmation  of  Munby’s  dictum,  it  survives  also  in  copies  at  the  Rylands 
Library  in  Manchester,  the  Bibliotheque  de  l’Arsenal  in  Paris,  and  two  French  provincial  li¬ 
braries.  In  terms  of  enriching  the  range  of  Rosenwald’s  early  book  illustration,  the  second  sale’s 
greater  interest  was  in  its  twenty-five  lots  of  Spanish  book  illustration,  of  which  Rosenwald 
was  able  to  get  eight  lots  at  the  sale  and  one,  for  which  his  bid  was  unsuccessful,  the  following 
summer.  Rosenwald’s  bids  allowed  Rosenbach  to  make  a  very  respectable  showing  at  the  sale; 
he  had  no  other  customers.  Maggs  Brothers  spent  a  little  more,  £8,660  to  Rosenbach’s  £8,500, 
but  this  was  spread  over  some  seventy-eight  lots. 

Rosenwald  had  no  need  to  be  concerned  with  the  two  most  expensive  lots  in  the  second 
sale.  A  very  rare  Paris  1492  Danse  macabre  went  to  Maggs,  who  were  bidding  for  the  Swiss  col¬ 
lector  Martin  Bodmer,  at  £2,800.  But  Rosenwald  already  owned  an  immaculate  copy  of  the 
1490  Latin  version,  from  the  same  press  and  using  the  same  woodcuts,  which  he  had  bought 
from  Rosenbach  in  1937.  The  second  highest  price  was  a  copy  of  the  Paris  1488-89  first  edition 
of  the  Mer  des  histoires,  which  was  sold  to  Maggs  at  £1,650,  but  in  this  case  there  was  already 
a  copy  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  John  Boyd  Thacher  collection. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Dyson  Perrins  sales  by  no  means  consumed  all  of 
Rosenwald’s  book-buying  interests  or  budget  in  1946—47.  In  the  area  of  early  printing,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  acquire  important  individual  books  from  dealers,  almost  exclusively  Rosenbach  and 
the  gentle  invaders.  Most  striking  of  all  was  his  purchase  of  a  book  he  would  have  had  in  his 
eye  for  many  years,  an  early  sixteenth-century  London  binding  containing,  in  unusually  fine 
condition,  four  Caxton  folios  printed  between  1479  and  1481,  which,  immediately  after  he 
learned  the  results  of  the  second  Dyson  Perrins  sale,  Rosenwald  finally  resolved  to  buy  from 
Rosenbach. 

This  volume  had  first  come  to  light  at  a  Sotheby’s  auction  in  1909,  where  it  was  captioned 
as  the  property  of  a  “Gentleman  living  in  an  old  Manor  House  in  the  North."  It  later  was 
owned  by  the  Chicago  coal  magnate  James  W.  Ellsworth,  father  of  the  dashing  polar  explorer 
Lincoln  Ellsworth.  In  1923  Rosenbach  bought  Ellsworth's  library,  including  a  Gutenberg  Bible 
that  he  sold  to  John  H.  Scheide.  He  quickly  passed  the  Caxton  volume  on  to  Charles  W.  Clark 
of  San  Francisco,  son  of  Senator  William  Andrews  Clark,  the  Montana  mining  millionaire. 
When  C.  W.  Clark  died  in  1933,  Rosenbach  arranged  to  sell  his  fine  collection  on  consignment 
from  his  widow,  a  long-drawn  out  process.  Many  former  C.  W.  Clark  books  remained  on  the 
shelves  until  after  Rosenbach’s  death,  in  1952.  Even  in  the  late  1970s,  some  were  in  the  stock 
of  the  Rosenbach  Company’s  successor,  John  F.  Fleming. 

The  price  Rosenwald  paid  for  the  Caxton  volume,  $37,500,  almost  exactly  equaled  that 
of  his  thirty  lots  from  the  second  Dyson  Perrins  sale.  It  was  a  favorite  book  of  his,  and  Rosen¬ 
wald  delighted  in  showing  it  to  visitors  to  Alverthorpe.  Unfortunately,  only  after  his  death  and 
the  removal  of  the  books  to  the  Library  of  Congress  was  it  discovered  that  the  volume  also 
contained,  as  sewing  guards,  fragments  of  several  copies  of  a  previously  unknown  vellum 
indulgence  that  Caxton  had  printed  in  1480  to  benefit  the  nearby  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rounce- 
val  in  what  was  then  the  village  of  Charing  Cross.  No  one  would  have  taken  greater  pleasure 
in  learning  of  the  Caxton  bonus. 

The  third  Dyson  Perrins  sale,  of  early  German  books,  an  area  in  which  Rosenwald  already 
had  great  strength,  did  not,  with  some  significant  exceptions,  include  books  of  great  rarity. 
Rosenwald  spent  a  little  over  £2,000  in  acquiring  twelve  lots,  but  a  number  of  these  were 
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books  that  in  principle  he  could  have  already  acquired  elsewhere  or  which  would  become 
available  in  years  to  come.  A  definite  exception  is  lot  608,  his  most  expensive  acquisition  at  a 
hammer  price  of  £4:20.  It  was  a  1491  Ulm  edition  of  a  German  vernacular  book  of  hours,  Dye 
Sibcn  Cursz,  formerly  in  the  library  of  Franz  Trau,  auctioned  in  Vienna  in  October  1905.  These 
German-language  versions,  of  which  only  a  handful  of  editions  survive  in  a  handful  of  copies, 
are  of  highest  rarity.  The  1491  Ulm  edition  is  recorded  in  only  one  other  copy,  in  the  city  li¬ 
brary  ot  Ulm,  and  that  copy  lacks  all  seven  leaves  with  woodcuts.  Rosenwald  already  owned 
a  unique  copy  of  Dye  Siben  Cursz  printed  in  Reutlingen  in  1492,  which  he  had  bought  from 
Rosenbach  in  1930.  His  two  copies  are  the  only  incunable  German  books  of  hours  in  the 
United  States — or  for  that  matter,  anywhere  outside  Germany.  (See  item  4.) 

Two  books  that  Rosenwald  decided  not  to  bid  on  should  also  be  noted,  for  both  touch 
on  his  collecting  interests.  Lot  564  was  the  first  volume  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  mentioned 
above,  which  Dyson  Perrins  had  purchased  at  a  hammer  price  of  £2,050  at  the  Sotheby’s  auc¬ 
tion  ot  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney’s  library,  in  December  1908.  Because  Congress  had  purchased 
the  complete  vellum  copy  sold  through  Otto  Vollbehr  in  1930  and  Rosenwald’s  library  was  it¬ 
self  now  promised  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  he  needed  no  longer  to  be  tempted  by  Gutenberg 
Bibles.  Rosenbach  succeeded  in  interesting  Estelle  Doheny,  but  her  bid  of  £19,200  fell  short 
of  being  the  underbid  to  Maggs’s  winning  bid  of  £22,000 — itself  well  under  the  Sotheby’s  es¬ 
timate  on  the  book.  Maggs’s  customer  was  Sir  Philip  Frere.  The  Times  Literary  Supplement’s 
reviewer  ot  the  sales,  while  noting  that  many  of  the  finest  items  had  gone  to  Rosenwald,  was 
pleased  to  single  out  the  Gutenberg  Bible  as  one  of  the  “rarities  of  the  first  rank  that  have  re¬ 
mained  in  this  country.”  It  did  not  remain  there  for  very  long.  Frere  lost  interest  and  in  October 
1950,  through  Maggs,  the  Bible  was  sold  to  Doheny  for  $70,000.  Because  of  the  1949  devalu¬ 
ation  of  the  pound  sterling  from  $4.00  to  $2.80,  she  paid  less  than  if  her  1947  bid  had  been 
successful,  and  Frere  got  his  money  back. 

But  the  book  in  the  sale  that  in  principle  would  have  interested  Rosenwald  most  was  lot 
646,  Der  Ritter  vom  Turn,  Basel,  1493.  This  German-language  version  of  Geoffroy  de  La  Tour 
Landry’s  fourteenth-century  moral  tales  in  French,  which  Caxton  had  translated  into  English 
and  published  in  1484,  contains  more  than  seventy  very  fine  woodcuts  that  are  generally  accepted 
as  being  Albrecht  Diirer’s  first  series  of  book  illustrations.  The  Dyson  Perrins  copy  lacks  a  leaf, 
but  the  book  is  of  high  rarity.  All  other  known  copies  are  in  Germany.  Why  did  Rosenwald 
not  bid?  In  this  case,  to  reject  it  as  imperfect  would  have  made  little  sense.  There  are  hints  that 
he  deferred  out  of  friendship  for  Belle  Greene  and  the  Morgan  Library.  In  his  marked  copy  of 
the  catalogue,  Rosenwald  first  noted  the  lot  with  a  question  mark,  which  he  later  crossed  out. 

At  the  sale,  the  book  was  knocked  down  to  Rosenbach  at  £1,500,  but  on  the  commission  of  the 
Morgan  Library,  whose  expected  London  agent  at  this  time  would  have  been  E.P.  Goldschmidt. 

The  Dyson  Perrins  books  marked  the  most  extensive  auction  buying  ever  done  by  Rosen¬ 
wald,  and  they  featured  prominently  in  two  exhibitions  of  Rosenwald’s  “Important  Recent 
Acquisitions”  that  Fred  Goff  mounted  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  June  1947  and  June  1948. 

The  catalogue  of  the  first  exhibit  contained  a  preface  by  A.S.  W.  Rosenbach.  The  central  theme 
of  Rosenwald’s  Recollections  is  that  for  him  the  friendships  he  formed  with  other  collectors, 
dealers,  scholars,  and  curators  were  the  greatest  pleasure  of  collecting.  The  Library  of  Congress 

is  fortunate  that  Goff,  whose  knowledge  and  personality  were  so  closely  in  harmony  with  * 

Rosenwald’s,  was  its  head  of  rare  books  at  the  time  of  Rosenwald’s  first  gift.10 

The  Library  benefited  from  more  than  the  gift  of  the  books  themselves.  From  1943  on¬ 
ward,  there  are  many  signs  that  Rosenwald  and  Goff  planned  together  and  together  looked  to 
the  long  term.  At  the  first  Dyson  Perrins  sale,  Rosenwald  did  not  bid  on  the  Savonarola  titles, 
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but  the  1  ibi.u  \  of  Congress  acquired  two.  In  the  next  few  years.  Rosenwald  bought  a  number 
of  significant  Savonarola  editions,  of  finer  quality  than  those  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale,  and  the 
I  ibraiA  of  Congress  itself  added  many  other  less  expensive  Savonarola  titles.  As  a  result,  today 
the  I  ibrarys  collection  of  Savonarola  is  second  in  this  country  only  to  Harvard's,  which  had 
the  unsurpassable  advantage  of  buying  in  1921  the  large  collection  formed  in  Florence  in  the 
nineteenth  centun  by  the  American  expatriate  painter  Henry  Roderick  Newman.  Again  at 
the  Dvson  Perrins  sales,  Rosenwald  acquired  three  rare  Aesop  editions,  while  the  Library  of 
Congress  added  another. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tradition  continues.  Book  collectors  well  know  that  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  any  one  book  almost  always  gives  a  reason  why  some  other  book,  not  previously  thought 
of.  should  also  be  acquired.  This  continuing  engagement  with  the  implications  of  Lessing 
Rosenwald's  choices  is  one  of  the  important  ways  by  which  his  unparalleled  gift  remains  alive. 
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Venetian  and  Florentine  Renaissance 
Woodcuts  for  Bibles,  Liturgical  Books, 
and  Devotional  Books 

Lilian  Armstrong 


In  Italy  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  there  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  outpouring  of  woodcuts  designed  to  illustrate  books  of  all  kinds.  Not  least  of  these 
were  the  hundreds  of  woodcuts  created  for  Christian  Bibles  and  for  devotional  and  liturgical 
books.  Because  these  texts  all  center  on  events  told  in  the  Hebrew  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Renaissance  illustrations  produced  for  them  in  diverse  centers  show  many  similarities.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  fascinating  to  study  the  traits  that  distinguish  illustrations  produced  in  two  important 
Renaissance  cities,  Venice  and  Florence,  with  the  goal  of  understanding  their  stylistic  differences, 
while  also  appreciating  their  communality  of  religious  intent. 


Figure  i.  Epistole  et 
Evangel ii  et  lectioni  volgari 
in  lingua  toscana,  primed 
in  Florence  by  Lorenzo 
Morgiani  and  Johannes 
Petri  for  Piero  Pacini, 

27  July  1495.  Title  page 
with  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul  in  a  central  roundel. 
(See  item  18,  LC/R298.) 


The  Biblia  italica,  Venice,  1494 


Primary  among  all  Christian  texts  is  of  course  the  Bible.  One  of  the  first  books  to  be  printed 
with  movable  type  was  the  Biblia  latina  (Latin  Bible)  printed  in  Mainz  around  1455  by  the  famed 
Johannes  Gutenberg,  and  numerous  Latin  Bibles  followed  from  presses  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy.  In  Italy,  the  first  Latin  Bible  was  printed  in  Rome  in  1471  by  the  German  printers  Con¬ 
rad  Sweynheym  and  Arnoldus  Pannartz.  Bibles  were  also  printed  in  vernacular  languages  in 
the  late  fifteenth  century,  especially  translations  into  German  and  Italian.  Interestingly,  it  is 
these  editions  of  the  Bible  in  vernacular  languages  that  were  the  earliest  to  be  illustrated  with 
woodcuts.1 

The  first  Bible  printed  in  Italy  that  was  fully  illustrated  was  an  Italian  translation  by  the 
monk  Nicolo  Malerbi  (Malermi,  in  the  earlier  scholarly  literature),  the  Biblia  italica  printed  in 
Venice  in  1490  by  Giovanni  FLagazzo  for  the  publisher  LucAntonio  Giunta.2  This  1490  illus¬ 
trated  edition  proved  popular  and  was  reprinted  in  1492  and  again  in  1494.  Fortunately,  the 
Rosenwald  Collection  includes  a  rare  copy  of  the  1494  edition,  printed  in  Venice,  this  time 
by  Johannes  Rubeus,  also  for  the  publisher  LucAntonio  Giunta.3  Observation  of  the  woodcuts 
in  this  wonderful  book  can  reveal  the  aesthetic  qualities  that  were  valued  by  Venetian  patrons 
in  the  early  period  of  book  illustration. 

The  1494  Biblia  italica  is  printed  in  two  columns  of  roman  type  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  opening  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  (see  item  17).  At  the  beginning  of  the  text  is  a 
square  woodcut  illustration  of  God  the  Creator,  seated,  surrounded  by  angels  and  holding  an 
orb  while  he  raises  his  right  hand  in  a  gesture  of  blessing.  Partially  obscured  behind  him  is  a 
capital  letter  N,  the  first  letter  of  the  words  Nel  principio  (In  the  beginning  [God  created  the 
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Figure  2.  Biblia  italica, 
printed  in  Venice  by 
Johannes  Rubeus  for 
LucAntonio  Giunta,  June 
1494,  fol.  a8v:  Architec¬ 
tural  frontispiece  with  Six 
Days  of  Creation,  wood- 
cuts  designed  by  the  Pico 
Master.  (See  item  17, 
LC/R289.) 


heaven  and  the  earth]).  On  the  facing  page  (fig.  2,  fol.  a8v) 
are  six  small  woodcut  scenes  representing  God’s  work  on  the 
first  six  days  of  Creation.  Framing  both  pages  is  an  identical 
architectural  structure,  also  a  woodcut. 

As  these  pages  are  analyzed  it  is  good  to  remember  the 
processes  of  creating  a  woodcut.4  An  artist  must  first  make  a 
drawing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  sized  to  whatever  area  he  wishes 
his  design  to  fill.  The  drawing  is  traced  onto  a  flat  wooden 
block.  A  cutter  then  carves  the  block,  cutting  away  every¬ 
thing  except  the  thin  ridges  of  wood  that  are  the  lines  drawn 
by  the  designer.  To  produce  an  image,  the  surfaces  of  the  raised 
ridges  are  inked  and  a  piece  of  paper  is  pressed  onto  the  inked 
surface.  When  removed,  the  paper  will  have  received  an  im¬ 
age  that  is  in  reverse  from  the  original  design.  For  book  il¬ 
lustration,  the  advantage  of  this  process  is  that  it  is  similar  to 
that  of  printing  type.  The  woodcut  relief  lines  resemble  the 
raised  forms  of  the  individual  letters  of  type,  and  the  block 
can  be  fitted  into  the  same  matrix  that  holds  the  lines  of  type. 
The  type  and  the  woodcut  can  be  inked  and  printed  simul¬ 
taneously.  Additionally,  the  woodcut  can  be  reused  on  any 
page  where  there  is  a  similarly  sized  area  not  filled  with  text. 

With  this  brief  technical  explanation  in  mind,  we  can 
appreciate  how  sophisticated  the  printing  of  these  two  pages 
of  the  1494  Biblia  italica  really  is.  The  most  striking  duplica¬ 
tion  is  the  architectural  frame,  which  has  clearly  been  com¬ 
bined  on  the  left-hand  page  with  scenes  of  Creation,  and  on  the  right  with  columns  of  text.5 
Its  parts  are  elegant.  In  the  side  margins  are  slender  rectangular  piers  decorated  with  antique 
heads  in  profile.  The  piers  terminate  in  scrolling  capitals  and  support  an  entablature  in  turn 
crowned  by  a  curved  pediment.  Eagles  standing  on  spheres  rest  at  the  ends  of  the  cornice,  and 
dolphins  slide  down  the  sides  of  the  curved  pediment.  Within  the  framing  pediment  is  the  im¬ 
age  of  a  dove,  the  Holy  Spirit,  hovering  over  the  waters.  Strings  of  beads  and  fruit,  punctu¬ 
ated  with  tiny  heads,  dangle  beside  the  piers.  Fanciful  creatures,  part  human  and  part  lion, 
perch  before  the  tall  bases;  their  dragon  tails  curl  around  the  torsos  of  men  who  hold  aloft  poles 
that  support  Roman  cuirasses.  The  entire  structure  rests  on  a  broad  base  decorated  with  still 
other  antique  motifs.  Satyrs  play  musical  instruments,  boys  ride  horses  while  blowing  horns, 
and  dragons  flank  an  empty  shield. 

This  description  of  the  architectural  border  already  indicates  some  predilections  of  Vene¬ 
tian  patrons.  To  frame  the  beginning  of  Christianity’s  most  sacred  text  with  a  plethora  ot  motifs 
derived  from  classical  (Greco-Roman)  antiquity  presumes  that  the  buyer  would  not  find  the 
pagan  allusions  offensive.  The  Renaissance  revival  of  classical  culture  was  well  enough  established 
so  that  readers  could  enjoy  classical  art  as  a  complement  to  their  own  education  in  classical  lit¬ 
erature  and  history,  while  still  considering  the  religious  content  to  be  of  supreme  importance. 

Within  the  woodcut  frame  on  the  left-hand  page  (fig.  2)  are  representations  of  traditional 
religious  figures,  God  the  Creator,  Adam,  and  Eve.  The  viewer  is  directed  to  understand  the 
images  both  through  God’s  actions  and  by  brief  titles,  DI  VNO,  DI  SEGVNDO,  DI  TERZO 
(Day  One,  Day  Two,  Day  Three),  and  so  on.  God  the  Creator  is  a  slender  figure  dressed  in 
long  robes  that  nevertheless  reveal  the  position  of  his  body.  The  outlines  of  his  figure  and  drap- 
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ery  are  indicated  with  single,  rather  short  lines,  often  set  at  sharp  angles.  The  design  and  cut¬ 
ting  make  understandable  the  designation  of  such  an  image  as  an  “outline  woodcut.”  There 
are  no  curving  modeling  lines  to  suggest  three-dimensionality  or  the  fall  of  light.  Movement 
is  indicated  by  God’s  stance  and  gestures- — bending  over  when  he  separates  the  waters  from 
the  heavens  on  Day  Two,  reaching  to  heaven  when  he  creates  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  Day 
Four,  actively  grasping  the  arm  of  Eve  to  draw  her  from  the  side  of  sleeping  Adam  on  Day 
Six.  The  surrounding  ambience  is  created  with  a  bare  minimum  of  features.  Closely  cut  wavy 
lines  suggest  the  waters,  a  few  tufts  of  grass  indicate  vegetation,  and  only  when  the  effect  of  a 
verdant  Eden  is  required  are  curiously  sprouting  trees  included.  The  fragile  nude  figures  of 
Adam  and  Eve  are  echoed  by  the  nude  boys  on  horseback  in  the  base  below.  The  overall  effect 
is  open  and  harmonious. 

The  style  of  the  woodcuts  of  the  1494  Biblia  italica  and  in  many  other  books  printed  in 
Venice  in  the  1490s  was  called,  by  A.M.  Hind,  the  “popular  style,”  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
woodcuts  in  what  he  called  the  “classical  style.”  More  recently,  the  Popular  Designer  has  been 
identified  as  the  prolific  book  illuminator  known  as  the  Master  of  the  Pico  Pliny,  or  in  short¬ 
ened  form,  the  Pico  Master.  The  Pico  Master  was  one  of  several  artists  working  in  Venice  in 
the  late  fifteenth  century  who  began  their  careers  as  illuminators  of  manuscripts,  then  turned 
to  decorating  individual  copies  of  printed  books,  and  finally  became  designers  of  woodcuts.6 

The  Pico  Master’s  experience  in  decorating  individual  copies 
of  printed  books  must  have  helped  him  in  imagining  designs  for 
woodcuts  in  the  1494  Biblia  italica.  For  the  opening  of  Genesis  in  one 
copy  of  a  Biblia  italica  printed  in  1477,  the  Pico  Master  designed  a 
similar  combination  of  classical  architectural  motifs  and  scenes  of 
the  Creation  (fig.  3). 7  The  frontispiece  is  drawn  in  pen  and  ink  and 
subsequently  lightly  tinted  with  watercolors,  creating  a  delicate  and 
almost  impressionistic  effect.  In  the  side  margins  are  columns  that 
support  an  entablature,  above  which  are  semicircular  elements  flank¬ 
ing  a  central  rectangular  unit,  in  turn  capped  with  a  curved  pedi¬ 
ment.  Within  the  areas  defined  by  architectural  elements  are  scenes 
of  Creation.  In  the  upper  central  scene  of  the  Second  Day — in  which 
God  separates  the  heavens  above  from  the  waters  beneath — the  stand¬ 
ing  figure  of  God  clearly  anticipates  the  1494  woodcut  image  of  God 
in  Day  Five.  God  stands  erect,  raising  his  right  hand  to  point  at  the 
heavens  and  lowers  his  left  to  point  to  the  waters,  a  pose  appropriate 
both  for  the  separation  of  the  heavens  from  the  waters  (Day  Two)  and 
for  the  Creation  of  Birds  and  Fishes  (Day  Five). 

Other  strong  similarities  exist  between  the  drawing  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation  of  Eve  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  1477  Bible  and  the  woodcut 
counterpart  in  the  1494  Bible.  By  the  late  Middle  Ages,  artists  had 
conflated  the  activities  of  God  on  the  Sixth  Day  as  described  in  Gen¬ 
esis  1:25-31,  that  is,  the  Creation  of  Animals  and  of  Man,  with  the 
subsequent  description  of  the  Creation  of  Eve  in  Genesis  2:21—23.  Both  the  1477  frontispiece 
and  the  1494  woodcut  show  God  bending  toward  the  sleeping  Adam  to  draw  Eve  out  of  Adam’s 
side.  Not  forgetting  the  animals,  however,  the  Pico  Master  includes  a  rabbit  and  a  deer  in  both 
compositions,  tucking  a  lion’s  head  into  the  edge  of  the  woodcut  as  well. 

Only  one  other  opening  in  the  1494  Biblia  italica  rivals  the  illustrated  Genesis  opening. 
The  same  architectural  border  frames  a  woodcut  scene  and  the  text  of  the  beginning  of  Proverbs 


Figure  3.  Biblia  italica, 
printed  in  Venice  by 
Antonio  di  Bartolommeo 
Miscomini  in  1477 
(copy  in  Vienna,  Oster- 
reichisches  National- 
bibliothek,  Inc.  5.D.22, 
fob  nr);  Architectural 
frontispiece  with  Six  Days 
of  Creation,  drawn  in 
pen  and  ink  and  tinted 
with  watercolors  by 
the  Pico  Master.  Courtesy 
Bildarchiv  d.ONB, 
Vienna. 
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Figure  4..  Biblia  italua, 
printed  in  Venice  by 
Johannes  Rubeus  for 
LucAntonio  Giunta,  June 
1494,  fol.  .\.\3r  (CXXII): 
Christ  Calling  Peter 
and  Andrew  and  Christ 
Preaching  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  woodcuts 
designed  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rimini  Ovid. 

See  item  17.  LC  R289.) 


(fol.  Air).  In  the  large  woodcut.  King  Solomon  is  shown 
asleep,  and  again  at  his  desk  writing,  both  representations 
somewhat  oddly  appearing  in  a  beautiful  hall  inscribed  on 
its  back  wall,  AVD1ENTIA  (Audience).  The  page  demon¬ 
strates  the  versatility'  of  the  architectural  woodcut  border,  used 
in  the  same  book  to  frame  a  sequence  of  scenes,  a  page  of 
text,  and  a  page  half  filled  with  text  and  half  occupied  with 
another  Hebrew  Testament  personage. 

These  elaborate  pages  are  different  in  overall  effect  from 
several  hundred  other  pages  in  the  1494  Biblia  italica  that  have 
woodcut  illustrations.  There  are  330  small  woodcut  scenes, 
each  the  width  of  one  column  of  text,  usually  not  more  than 
one  per  page.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  no  of  the  narrative 
scenes  derive  from  the  woodcuts  of  a  German  Bible  printed 
in  Cologne  by7  Heinrich  Quentell  in  the  1470s.8  Although 
the  Venetian  designers  certainly  emulated  the  German  com¬ 
positions,  theyr  completely  redesigned  the  figures,  trans¬ 
forming  their  style  from  German  to  Italian.  Furthermore, 
the  remaining  two  hundred  and  more  compositions  do  not 
depend  on  the  Cologne  prototypes  and  owe  instead  to  the 
originality  of  the  Venetian  designers. 

At  least  two  miniaturists  provided  designs  for  the  small 
woodcuts,  the  Pico  Master  and  a  more  whimsical  artist  named 
the  Master  of  the  Rimini  Ovid.9  Turned  over  to  cutters  who 
were  not  yret  always  skilled  at  translating  the  designs  into 
woodcuts,  the  images  are  sometimes  crude,  though  vivid.  On  the  page  illustrated  here,  there 
are  two  such  scenes:  Christ  Calling  Peter  and  Andrew  to  be  his  disciples  (Matthesv  4:18—20) 
and  Christ  Preaching  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matthew7  5—7),  both  designed  by  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Rimini  Ovid  (fig.  4.  fol.  AA3r).  A  single  black  line  frames  the  scenes,  and  the  figures 
are  represented  in  the  same  outline  sty  le  as  in  the  Creation  scenes.  The  narrative  is  made  clear 
bv  the  gestures  and  poses  of  the  figures.  Peter  and  Andrew7  are  fishermen,  so  it  is  important  to 
show  their  boat,  or  at  least  enough  of  it  to  be  understood.  The  cutter’s  inexperience  is  shown 
in  the  blotchy  effect  of  the  fishing  net,  flatly7  blotting  out  the  boat  and  visually  clashing  wdth 
the  sea  behind  it. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  sits  wdth  his  back  to  a  jagged  rock  formation  facing 
the  tightly  packed  group  of  apostles  from  whom  he  is  separated  by  a  bit  of  landscape.  Characteristic 
of  the  artist  s  style  are  the  curiously  rounded  beards  and  the  shaggy7  hair  of  the  apostles,  making 
their  heads  appear  to  be  capped  by  piles  of  tiny  twigs.  Regardless  of  their  unkempt  air,  the 
aposdes  gaze  lovingly  at  Christ,  demonstrating  the  artist’s  ability7  to  convey  emotion.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  made:  Christ  is  speaking  and  the  crow7d  is  attentive.  The  reader  in  the  fifteenth 
century  would  understand  the  image  as  an  assist  in  finding  his  or  her  place  in  the  sacred  text, 
and  also  as  an  adequate  evocation  of  the  essential  meaning  of  the  event. 

The  decoration  of  another  Venetian  book  in  the  exhibition  is  closely  related  to  the  1494 
Biblia  italica,  namely,  Dante  Alighieri’s  La  commedia  diuina  printed  in  Venice  by7  Bernardinus 
Benalius  and  Matteo  Capcasa.  March  3,  1491  (see  item  10). 10  A  full-page  woodcut  faces  a  text 
page  on  which  are  the  last  lines  of  the  Purgatorio  and  the  beginning  of  the  prologue  of  the  hu¬ 
manist  Christoforo  Landino’s  commentary  on  the  Paradiso  (fols.  B6v— Cir).  The  Pico  Master 
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designed  both  the  Paradiso  illustration  and  its  architectural 
border,  which  is  similar  in  style  to  that  of  the  1494  Biblia  ital¬ 
ica  frontispiece. 

In  the  Paradise  woodcut,  Dante  is  first  depicted  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  toward  a  wooded  area.  Delicately  outlined 
above  the  earth-bound  poet,  Dante  is  represented  again  with 
Beatrice,  floating  upward  under  the  arching  band  of  zodiac 
signs.  Beatrice,  alone  at  the  upper  left,  ascends  heavenward, 
about  to  pass  through  the  spheres,  which  are  symbolized  by 
the  zodiac  signs  and  the  stars  (fig.  5).  She  is  surrounded  by  an 
aureole  of  fine  lines  that  announce  her  beatific  state.  The  same 
unshaded  outline  style  is  used  to  delineate  the  architectural 
forms:  columns  support  seated  nude  youths  who  hold  classi¬ 
cal  vases  and  appear  like  caryatids  on  whose  shoulders  rests 
the  cornice.  Above  the  cornice  are  a  handsome  pair  of  seated 
lions  and  a  pediment,  which  curves  above  a  half-length  im¬ 
age  of  God  the  Father.  Dragon-tailed  sphinxes,  dolphins, 
profile  busts,  and  winged  putti  all  recall  motifs  found  in  the 
Pico  Master’s  miniatures  and  other  woodcut  designs.  Thus, 
the  outline  style  of  the  1494  Biblia  italica  frontispiece  may  be 
understood  as  one  that  printers  easily  adapted  for  works  of 
secular  literature  as  well  as  for  more  purely  religious  texts.11 


Epistole  et  Evangelii,  Florence,  1495 


The  services  or  public  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  called  the  liturgy,  and  liturgical  books 
are  the  books  used  by  priests  and  monks  for  these  services.  All  liturgical  books  contain  excerpts 
from  the  Bible  along  with  prayers,  other  devotional  texts,  and  sometimes  music,  arranged  for 
use  throughout  the  year.  Missals  contain  the  texts  for  the  mass;  and  breviaries  contain  the  texts 
for  the  Divine  Office,  that  is,  the  cycle  of  daily  devotions  performed  by  monks  and  clergy.  Yet 
another  liturgical  book  is  called  an  epistolary  and  evangeliary  (or  lectionary),  and  contains  the 
readings  (lections) — from  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament  and  from  the  Hebrew 
Testament— that  were  read  at  mass  throughout  the  year.12 

The  Rosenwald  Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress  possesses  an  extremely  important 
example  of  an  epistolary  and  evangeliary,  one  of  only  two  surviving  copies  of  the  Epistole  et 
Evangelii  in  Italian,  printed  in  Florence  by  Lorenzo  Morgiani  and  Johannes  Petri  for  the  publisher 
Piero  Pacini  in  1495  (see  item  18). 13  This  1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
144  narrative  woodcuts,  plus  24  smaller  woodcuts  with  half-length  images  of  saints  and  prophets, 
and  a  full-page  frontispiece  with  standing  figures  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  All  writers  agree 
that  the  1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii  is  the  greatest  Florentine  illustrated  book  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  yet  surprisingly  it  has  been  little  discussed  in  the  recent  scholarly  literature.14  Comparing 
the  layout  and  woodcuts  in  this  rare  edition  with  those  of  the  1494  Venetian  Biblia  italica  can 
help  in  understanding  the  differences  between  Florentine  and  Venetian  illustrated  books. 

In  contrast  to  the  two-column  layout  of  the  1494  Biblia  italica,  the  Florentine  Epistole  et 
Evangelii  text  is  laid  out  in  a  single  block  of  handsome  roman  type  (see  item  18).  A  header  in 
capital  letters  indicates  the  liturgical  season,  QVARESIMA  (Lent),  when  the  passages  on  those 


Figure  5.  Dante  Alighieri, 
La  Commedia  divina, 
printed  in  Venice  by 
Bernardinus  Benalius 
and  Matteo  Capcasa, 

3  March  1491,  fol.  Cir: 
Architectural  frontispiece 
for  the  Paradiso,  with 
Dante  and  Beatrice, 
woodcut  design  by 
the  Pico  Master.  (See 
item  10,  LC/R260.) 
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Figure  6.  Epistole  et  Evan- 
£elii,  printed  in  Florence 
by  Lorenzo  Morgiani  and 
Johannes  Petri  for  Piero 
Pacini  in  1495,  fol.  g4v 
(XXXXVIv):  The  Fall  of 
Manna  (text  of  Exodus  15), 
Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  Saint  Matthew 
(text  of  Matthew  21); 
fol.  g$r  (XXXXVIIr): 

Christ  Teaching  the  Apostles 
(Matthew  26),  woodcuts  by 
an  anonymous  Florentine 
designer.  (See  item  18, 
LC/R298.) 


pages  should  be  read,  and  folio  numbers  are  also  shown  in  capital  roman  letters,  hence  XXXXVII 
(47)  on  the  right-hand  page.  Indented  lines  preceded  by  curved  paragraph  markers  give  the 
precise  book  and  chapter  of  the  reading  that  follows  and  indicate  the  day  on  which  it  should 
be  read.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  right-hand  page  we  can  see:  Epistola  di  sancto  Paulo  a  Pltilip- 
pensi  nel  secofnjdo  Capitolo:  Dicesi  ladomenica  delle  palme  alia  messa  (Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 
Philippians  in  the  second  chapter:  Say  [Read  on|  the  Sunday  of  Palms  [Palm  Sunday]  at  mass) 
(fig.  6,  fols.  g4v— gsr  [46V-471J). 

Further  emphasizing  each  reading  is  a  large  or  small  woodcut,  or  both.  Each  small  square 
woodcut  contains  a  half-length  figure  of  the  saint  who  is  the  author  of  the  following  text,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  animal,  figure,  or  object  that  identifies  him.  Saint  Matthew’s  symbol  is  an 
angel,  and  so  Saint  Matthew  may  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  small  figure  standing  at 
his  shoulder  (fig.  6).  The  evangelist  appears  twice  in  these  pages,  on  the  left  holding  a  closed 
book  and  on  the  right,  an  open  book.  Also  on  the  right-hand  page  is  Saint  Paul,  holding  a 
book  and  the  sword  with  which  he  was  martyred.  Typical  of  Florentine  woodcuts  are  the  black 
ground  against  which  the  saint  is  shown  and  the  quatrefoil  shape  defined  by  a  white  line  that 
surrounds  the  saint,  a  shape  echoing  the  frames  of  Andrea  Pisano’s  and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti’s  fa¬ 
mous  bronze  reliefs  on  the  doors  of  the  Florentine  Baptistry.15 

Most  characteristic  of  Florentine  woodcuts,  however,  are  the  narrative  scenes  in  rectan¬ 
gular  frames  that  illustrate  the  Epistole  et  Euangelii.  Three  of  these  scenes  appear  on  the  illustrated 
opening:  The  Fall  of  Manna  (Exodus  15;  fol.  46V  [g4v]),  Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matthew 
21;  also  fol.  46V),  and  Christ  Teaching  the  Apostles  (Matthew  26,  Palm  Sunday;  fol.  47r  [g^r]).16 
All  three  scenes  are  enclosed  by  borders  that  are  a  hallmark  of  Florentine  book  illustration, 
narrow  bands  of  black  edged  with  white  lines  and  decorateci  with  repeated  white  motifs.  Four¬ 
teen  different  versions  of  these  borders  appear  in  the  1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii.  Many  of  them 
are  variations  of  three-lobed  leaves  or  buds,  whereas  others  are  more  geometric,  as  in  the  angu¬ 
lar  ribbons  around  Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  Yet  others  appear  to  be  strings  of  beads,  either 
circular  disks  or  squares  (figs.  6,  7).  A  variety  of  motifs  fill  the  corners  of  the  frames — square 
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crosses,  rosettes  with  three,  four,  or  six  petals,  and  so  on.  It  may  seem  that  describing  these 
subsidiary  visual  elements  is  excessive,  but  in  fact,  these  borders  provide  one  of  the  chief  ways 
of  identifying  a  woodcut  illustration  made  for  a  Florentine  book  in  contrast  to  one  made  in 
Venice  or  elsewhere  in  Italy.17 

The  narrative  episodes  of  the  149  5  Epistole  et  Evangelii  woodcuts  are  also  recognizably  Flor¬ 
entine  in  style.  Most  distinctive  are  the  figures  outlined  in  fine  black  lines.  Their  white  bodies 
and  draperies  contrast  to  the  black  backgrounds,  and  this  contrast  of  white  and  black  areas  can 
be  seen  in  all  of  the  illustrated  scenes.  In  the  Fall  of  Manna,  the  overall  composition  is  divided 
diagonally  from  lower  left  to  upper  right,  with  most  of  the  figures  set  against  the  black  ground. 
Moses  stands  at  the  right  and  five  men  and  women  kneel  to  collect  the  manna  that  miraculously 
falls  from  heaven.  A  standing  woman  closes  the  composition  on  the  left.  The  black  ground 
itself  is  patterned  by  white  bits  of  manna  in  the  lower  half  and  by  thin  white  parallel  horizontal 
lines  on  the  hill  behind  Moses. 

The  apparition  in  the  heavens  is  created  with  thin  curving  black  lines  against  the  white 
ground.  These  delineate  the  half-length  image  of  God,  the  clouds  from  which  he  emerges,  and 
the  oval  shapes  of  the  falling  manna;  and  a  few  lines  indicate  distant  mountains.  A  small  detail 
suggests  that  the  artist  who  drew  the  composition  did  not  fully  consider  that  it  would  be  re¬ 
versed  when  it  printed  from  the  carved  wood  block.  God  blesses  the  Hebrews  with  his  left 
hand,  when  traditionally,  the  right  hand  would  be  held  up  in  blessing.  The  '‘error”  would 
occur,  however,  unless  the  artist  had  already  reversed  the  position  of  the  blessing  hand  before 
giving  the  design  to  the  cutter. 

The  hill  behind  Jesus  in  the  scene  Christ  Teaching  the  Apostles  is  similar  to  that  behind 
Moses.  The  otherwise  solid  black  is  patterned  with  a  web  of  parallel  horizontal  white  lines,  a 
pattern  that  extends  all  the  way  down  to  the  area  where  Jesus  and  the  apostles  sit  and  stand.  A 
technical  reason  helps  to  explain  the  practice  of  breaking  up  solid  areas  of  black  with  lines  of 
white.  On  close  inspection,  the  handmade  papers  on  which  these  books  were  printed  show 
the  lines  of  the  fine  wire  sieve  used  in  producing  the  paper.  When  a  flat  inked  area  of  the  wood 
block  is  printed  on  handmade  paper,  the  shallow  hollows  between  the  ribs  of  paper  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  ink  evenly,  and  an  unwanted  pattern  of  white  lines  appears.  Modifying  the  wood 
block’s  surface  with  delicately  carved  lines  mitigates  the  unwanted  effect.  In  the  woodcut  Christ 
Entering  Jerusalem,  there  are  some  small  areas  of  solid  black  in  the  hills  behind  Christ,  but 
even  here  the  cutter  has  introduced  a  few  white  lines  to  avoid  any  problem  in  printing.18 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  some  of  the  1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii  narrative  scenes  had 
already  been  printed  in  earlier  publications.  Eight  of  them,  for  example,  were  created  for  an 
edition  of  Saint  Bonaventura’s  Meditationes  in  Italian,  printed  in  Florence  by  Antonio  Miscomini 
about  1493. 19  The  illustrated  pages  include  one  of  these  slightly  earlier  narrative  woodcuts, 
Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  two  that  were  created  for  the  Epistole  et  Evangelii  itself.  The 
figure  style  of  the  earlier  design  shows  somewhat  stockier  figures  with  cruder  facial  features 
and  stiffer  shocks  of  hair  than  in  the  two  other  woodcuts.  The  apostles  behind  Christ  huddle 
together  in  a  mass  that  is  less  well-defined  than  the  clearly  positioned  figures  in  Christ  Teaching 
the  Apostles.  The  dimensions  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  are  also  larger  than  the  other  two 
woodcuts,  and  the  scene  projects  down  into  the  lower  margin  to  accommodate  its  larger  size. 
These  features  verify  the  observation  that  the  woodcut  was  originally  planned  for  another  text. 

The  figures  in  the  Fall  of  Manna  and  in  Christ  Teaching  the  Apostles  are  more  gracefully 
composed  than  those  in  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  All  are  outlined  with  black  lines  and  most 
contrast  to  a  dark  ground.  Drapery  folds  are  elegantly  indicated  with  gently  curving  lines,  occa¬ 
sionally  sharply  angled  for  emphasis.  Tiny  loops  enliven  the  ends  of  lines  at  elbows  and  knees. 
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Figure  7.  Epistole  et  Evan- 
gelii,  printed  in  Florence 
by  Lorenzo  Morgiani  and 
Johannes  Petri  for  Piero 
Pacini  in  1495,  fob  bfv 
(XIIIv):  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  and  Saint  Matthew 
(text  of  Matthew  2)  and 
Saint  Paul  (text  of  Romans 
12),  woodcuts  by  an 
anonymous  Florentine 
designer.  (See  item  18, 
LC/R298.) 


In  the  Fall  of  Manna,  the  designer  has  successfully  shown  a  va¬ 
riety  of  kneeling  positions.  The  young  woman  in  front  of  Moses 
kneels  on  her  left  knee,  keeping  her  right  leg  bent  as  she  leans 
forward,  her  lovely  profile  outlined  against  the  dark  ground. 
The  older  men  at  each  side  kneel  on  both  knees,  each  with  one 
arm  stretched  toward  the  ground,  one  of  them  eagerly  eating  a 
bit  of  manna.  Finally,  the  younger  man  in  the  dark  hat  appears 
in  a  foreshortened  pose,  his  lower  legs  projected  back  as  he  leans 
forward. 

These  subordinate  figures  accentuate  the  commanding 
figure  of  Moses,  who  stands  in  an  easy  counterpoised  position, 
his  weight  falling  on  his  straight  right  leg,  and  his  relaxed  slightly 
bent  left  leg  clearly  suggested  through  the  folds  of  his  garment. 
The  woman  at  the  far  left  balances  a  basket  of  manna  on  her 
head.  The  pose  is  derived  from  classical  figures  but  more  im¬ 
mediately  recalls  one  of  the  women  at  the  left  of  Lorenzo  Ghib¬ 
erti’s  bronze  relief  of  the  Story  of  Isaac  for  the  East  Doors  of 
the  Florentine  Baptistry,  completed  in  1452.20 

I11  Christ  Teaching  the  Apostles,  the  artist’s  challenge  is 
to  give  authority  to  Christ  while  suggesting  some  individuality 
for  the  apostles.  The  first  goal  is  accomplished  by  isolating  Christs 
head  in  profile  against  the  dark  hillside,  and  by  representing  his 
outstretched  arm  more  rigidly  than  any  other  gesture  in  the 
scene.  Six  apostles  stand  in  a  semicircle  around  five  seated  peers,  and  one  young  apostle  is  more 
isolated  behind  Christ.  The  young  apostle  at  the  left  and  a  long-haired  apostle  near  the  far  right 
are  both  seen  from  behind,  and  in  both  cases  the  artist  shows  that  their  weight  falls  primarily 
on  the  right  leg.  These  men  hold  up  bunches  of  drapery  under  their  right  and  left  arms  re¬ 
spectively,  providing  variety  in  the  forms.  The  presence  or  absence  of  beards  further  individ¬ 
ualizes  the  men,  all  but  two  of  whom  stare  intently  at  their  teacher.  Thus  the  biblical  messages 
are  conveyed  with  conviction,  and  the  compositions  testify  to  the  great  skill  of  the  designers, 
however  anonymous  they  remain  to  us  today. 

Writing  in  1897,  Paul  Kristeller  sought  to  associate  many  Florentine  woodcuts  with  the 
styles  of  great  contemporary  Florentine  painters,  for  example,  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  (1449— 
1494),  Alessandro  Botticelli  (1445- 1510),  and  Filippino  Lippi  (1457-1504).  Specifically  ex¬ 
cluding  any  stylistic  relationship  to  contemporary  manuscript  illuminators,  Kristeller  limited 
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Figure  8.  Filippino  Lippi 
and  Alessandro  Botticelli, 
The  Adoration  of  the  Kings, 
ca.  1470.  (London, 
National  Gallery,  NG592). 
Copyright  ©  National 
Gallery,  London. 
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himself  to  noting  a  s  en-  few  figures  in  Florentine  woodcuts  that 
imitated  a  specific  painted  or  sculpted  figure  by  these  artists,  and 
otherwise  spoke  in  broad  generalizations.  Now,  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  Kristeller's  observations  can  be  both  supported  and 
modified  by  the  intervening  years  of  art  historical  research.2* 

Regarding  the  dependence  of  the  Epmole  et  Evangelu  com¬ 
positions  on  monumental  painting,  it  is  useful  to  consider  a  specific 
comparison.  One  example  is  the  woodcut  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  (fig.  7.  foL  13s  [b5vj;  that  precedes  the  Gospel  reading  for 
Epiphany  (Matthew  2).  Many  elements  of  the  composition  can  be 
found  in  an  Adoration  of  the  Kings  earlier  attributed  to  Botticelli 
and  currendy  considered  to  base  been  begun  by  Filippino  Lippi 
and  continued  by  Botticelli  (fig.  8). 22  The  most  striking  analogies 
between  the  woodcut  and  the  panel  painting  are  found  in  the  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Saint  Joseph  and  the  kneeling  oldest  king. 

In  both  scenes.  Joseph  stands  behind  Mars-,  leaning  on  a  staff.  Mary 
is  posed  in  profile,  bending  slightly  as  she  holds  the  Christ  Child, 
who  in  turn  bends  forward  and  blesses  the  kneeling  king  with  his 
right  hand.  The  bearded  king  reaches  to  kiss  the  extended  foot  of 
Christ,  his  precious  golden  gift  on  the  ground  nearby. 

Other  figures  in  the  woodcut  suggest  knowledge  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  but  are  not  so  directly  derivative.  The  youngest  king  in  the 
woodcut  reveals  an  elegant  long  leg  and  gestures  w  ith  an  open 

hand,  both  details  that  are  found  in  the  youth  w  ho  gazes  up  to  the  star,  isolated  beyond  the 
kneeling  oldest  king  in  the  painting.  The  stately  figure  in  a  turban  contrasted  to  a  kneeling 
figure  behind  him  is  a  combination  found  m  the  Lippi  Botticelli  painting  as  well.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  the  woodcut  does  indicate  that  its  designer  was  imbued  with  detailed  knowledge  of 
contemporary  Florentine  painting,  he  has  found  ness-  combinations  of  motifs  to  provide  his 
own  original  interpretation. 

Renaissance  manuscript  illumination  was  much  more  intensely  studied  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  rhan  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  Krtsteflers  writing.2*  What  may 
be  profitably  gleaned  from  these  studies  is  a  new  appreciation  of  Florentine  artists  w  ho  not 
only  painted  frescoes  and  panels  but  also  illuminated  manuscripts.  For  example,  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio  and  Francesco  Rossehi  144--1513,'  did  bock T  The  .harp  distinction  that  earlier 
scholars  made  between  these  two  acrmues  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Domenico  Ghirlandaio 
signed  and  dated  a  miniature  for  a  choir  book  in  14"},  and  both  he  and  Francesco  Rnsselh 
were  among  the  artists  who  designed  narrative  miniatures  in  the  great  manuscript  Bible  of 
Federico  da  Montefeltro.25 

The  two- volume  Bible  of  Federico  da  Montefeltro  was  illuminated  in  Florence  for  the 
Duke  ofUrbino  between  1476  and  I4~S.  In  it,  each  book  of  the  Bible  begins  on  a  folio  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  large  narrative  miniature  m  a  horizontal  rectangular  format  that  stretches  over  two 
columns  of  text  (fig.  9  .  an  innovative  layout  that  is  distinctively  Florentine.  Before  this  time, 
illustrated  manuscript  Bibles  in  Italy  normally  included  smaller  miniatures  fitted  into  one  col¬ 
umn  of  text.  The  biblical  characters  of  die  Montefeltro  Bible  miniatures  appear  in.  landscape 
and  architectural  settings,  with  important  figures  often  contrasted  to  attendant  groups.  In  a 
Judgment  of  Solomon  whose  design  is  attributed  to  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  Solomon  and  the 
threatening  executioner  are  contrasted  to  a  crowd  of  bystanders , The  young  king  tv  emphasized 


Prr.r  frf  <).  Design  attributed 
to  Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 
miniature  of  Judgment  of 
Solomon  and  text  of  Pro¬ 
verbs  in  Bible  of  Federico 
da  Montefeltro,  147'')-  1478 
^Vatican  City.  Biblioteca 
Apostohca  Vaticana,  MS 
Urfo.  Lat.  2,  fol.  3  r  v). 
Copyright  T  Biblioteca 
Apostolica  Vaticana. 
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Figure  io.  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine,  Sermones  ad  heremitas 
(in  Italian),  printed  in 
Florence  by  Antonio  di 
Bartolommeo  Miscomini, 
28  June  1493,  fol.  air: 
Saint  Augustine  in 
His  Study,  woodcut  by 
anonymous  Florentine 
designer.  (See  item  14, 
LC/R277.) 


by  his  isolation  on  a  raised  throne  and  the  executioner  by  his  violent  pose.  Like  the  framing 
apostles  in  the  Epistole  et  Evangelii  woodcut  of  Christ  Teaching  the  Apostles,  the  “false”  mother 
who  stands  at  the  right  is  seen  from  behind.  Both  the  executioner  and  the  striding  young  man 
at  the  left  recall  the  men  throwing  stones  in  another  woodcut  of  the  Epistole  et  Evangelii,  the 
Stoning  ofSaint  Stephen  (fol.  9r  [bir]).27  Thus  while  not  exact  counterparts,  the  figures,  compo¬ 
sitional  groupings,  and  horizontal  format  of  the  miniatures  in  the  famous  Montefeltro  Bible 
suggest  that  the  woodcut  artists  of  the  1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii  could  draw  on  manuscript  proto¬ 
types  for  their  compositions  as  well  as  looking  at  monumental  paintings  for  inspiration. 

The  printers  of  the  1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii  were  justifiably  proud  of  their  achievement. 
A  long  colophon  at  the  end  of  the  book  argues  that  the  greatest  care  was  taken  with  the  choosing 
and  editing  of  the  texts.  Aware  that  the  cost  of  paper  was  any  printer’s  greatest  expense,  the 
printers  also  point  out  that  no  expense  was  spared  on  the  number  of  pages  of  their  book:  Et 
per  farla  pin  copiosa  &  pin  aperta  alectori  non  habbiamo  perdonato  alia  spesa  de  fogli:  ma.  Come  tu  uedi 
sono  Carte.  C.xxiiii  (And  in  order  to  make  it  more  copious  and  more  open  to  the  readers,  we 
have  not  spared  any  expense  of  the  pages:  but  as  you  see  there  are  124  pages).28 

Moreover,  they  declare  that  the  illustrations  provide  both  spiritual  and  physical  consolation 
for  the  reader,  thereby  demonstrating  remarkable  sophistication  about 
the  role  of  images.  To  quote  the  colophon  again: 

Et  p[er]  dar  dilecto  allocchio  de  co[m]peratori:  habbiamo  /  posto  lep- 
roprie  historic  ordinatam[en]te  come  tn  uedi  aluoghi  suoi:  accioche 
esse[n]do  /  lanima  spiritualme[n]te  co[n]solata:  il  corpo  sia  anche 
partecipe  di  qualche  co[n]solatione  (And  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  eye  of  the  buyers,  we  have  placed  the  proper  stories 
[woodcut  illustrations],  arranging  them  as  you  see  in  their  places: 
so  that  the  soul  is  spiritually  consoled:  the  body  also  may  par¬ 
ticipate  in  some  consolation.)29 

Consideration  of  another  Florentine  religious  book  can  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  eff  ective  contrast  of  Florentine  black-ground  bor¬ 
ders  with  a  scene  composed  in  outline,  the  type  of  woodcut  found 
in  the  1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii.  This  is  Saint  Augustine’s  Sermones  ad 
heremitas  (in  Italian)  printed  in  Florence  by  Antonio  di  Bartolom¬ 
meo  Miscomini,  June  28,  1493, 30  a  book  that  is  in  fact  more  typical 
of  fifteenth-century  Florentine  books  with  woodcuts  than  the  Epis¬ 
tole  et  Evangelii.  It  is  smaller  in  its  dimensions,  measuring  twenty-four 
by  fourteen  centimeters,  and  it  comprises  thirty-four  folios,  illustrated  with  only  one  wood- 
cut.  This  format  is  similar  to  that  found  in  other  Florentine  books  described  in  this  catalogue: 
Landino’s  Formulario  di  lettere  (see  item  12);  and  Berlinghieri’s  Protesto  alia  signoria  di  Firenze  (see 
item  19). 

The  opening  folio  of  the  Sermones  contains  the  title  and  an  almost  square  woodcut  of 
Saint  Augustine  in  His  Study  (fig.  10,  fol.  air).  Seated  at  a  desk,  the  saint  looks  at  an  open 
book  propped  up  in  front  of  him  as  he  writes  on  a  sheet  of  parchment  with  a  slender  pen.  On 
the  desk  is  his  bishop’s  miter,  and  behind  the  desk  a  curtain  is  pulled  aside  to  show  books  and 
an  hourglass  on  a  shelf.  The  image  is  rendered  entirely  in  outline,  except  for  the  small  black 
rectangle  of  the  window.  The  curving  and  looped  lines  of  Saint  Augustine’s  drapery  recall 
similar  passages  in  the  drapery  of  Christ  Teaching  the  Apostles  in  the  1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii 
woodcut  (see  item  18;  fig.  6).  Likewise,  his  strong  profile  and  intent  gaze  bring  to  mind  the  figure 
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of  Christ.  The  black-ground  borders  stand  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  open  effect  of  the  saint  in  his  austere  cell,  sharply 
isolating  him  from  the  page  and  indeed  from  the  world  around 
him. 

The  image  of  a  scholarly  saint  in  a  study  is  frequently 
found  in  Florentine  Renaissance  manuscripts  and  in  monu¬ 
mental  fresco  paintings  as  well.  Botticelli’s  Saint  Augustine’s 
Vision  of  Saint  Jerome  and  Ghirlandaio’s  Saint  Jerome  in  His 
Study  were  painted  in  rivalry  with  each  other  in  1480  for  the 
Ognissanti  Church  in  Florence.31  Both  portray  the  saints 
seated  at  writing  desks  in  closed  rooms  filled  with  scholarly 
objects — many  books,  pens  and  inkpots,  an  armillary  sphere, 
a  twenty-four-hour  clock.  Flowever  well-known  these 
frescoes  may  have  been,  the  pose  of  Saint  Augustine  in  the 
Sermones  woodcut  even  more  closely  resembles  saints  in 
Florentine  manuscript  illuminations.  For  example,  in  a  manu¬ 
script  of  Saint  Augustine’s  Epistolae  (Letters)  destined  for 
Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  the  dark-bearded  saint 
sits  at  his  desk  and  gazes  intently  at  an  open  book  (fig.  n).32 
As  in  the  Sermones  woodcut,  a  second  book  is  propped  above 
the  angled  lectern  for  reference,  and  on  a  shelf  by  the  win¬ 
dow  are  other  books.  In  the  miniature,  Saint  Augustine  wears 
his  bishop’s  miter,  which  like  the  miter  in  the  woodcut  as¬ 
sures  the  reader  of  his  identity.  Many  miniatures  such  as  these 
would  have  been  readily  available  to  the  designer  of  the  Saint 
Augustine  woodcut,  possibly  himself  also  an  illuminator. 
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Venetian  Religious  Woodcuts  in  the  Early 
Sixteenth  Century 


In  Venice,  a  marked  change  in  the  style  of  woodcuts  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  late  1490s 
and  fully  emerged  after  1500.  Most  distinctively,  forms  from  this  period  appear  to  be  more 
three-dimensional,  because  they  are  shaded  with  series  of  parallel  lines.  This  has  led,  not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  to  naming  the  style,  the  “shaded  style.”33  Simultaneously,  figures  and  costumes  begin  to 
resemble  more  closely  the  classical  art  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  was  the  case  in  the  Pico  Mas¬ 
ter’s  compositions.  Both  these  characteristics — shading  of  objects  with  closely  placed  parallel 
lines  and  an  emphasis  on  classical  form — show  the  influence  of  the  great  North  Italian  painter 
and  printmaker  Andrea  Mantegna.34  As  noted  earlier,  A.M.  Hind  designated  the  principal  de¬ 
signer  of  this  style  the  Classical  Designer,  seeing  him  as  an  artist  who  initially  designed  outline 
woodcuts  and  later  turned  to  the  shaded  style.35  Scholars  have  sought  to  identify  this  artist  with 
various  known  contemporary  painters,  and  recently  several  have  accepted  the  idea  that  many 
woodcuts  by  the  Classical  Designer  should  be  attributed  to  the  Paduan  book  artist,  author,  and 
cartographer  Benedetto  Bordon  (ca.  1450— 1530).36 

In  the  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  collection,  three  liturgical  books  and  one  book  of  saints’ 
lives  show  woodcuts  in  the  shaded  style,  and  many,  but  not  all,  of  these  images  reflect  designs 
by  Bordon.  The  earliest  is  a  small  Missale  romanum  (Missal,  Use  of  Rome),  printed  in  Venice 


Figure  ii.  Attavante, 

Saint  Augustine  in 
His  Study,  illuminated 
initial.  In  Saint  Augustine, 
Epistolae,  1485-1490 
(Vienna,  Osterreichisches 
Nationalbibliothek, 

MS  Lat.  653,  fol.  ir). 
Courtesy  Bildarchiv 
d.ONB,  Vienna. 
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Figure  12.  Missale  romanum, 
printed  in  Venice  by 
LucAntonio  Giunta, 

20  November  1501,  fols. 
169V— lyor:  Annunciation; 
and  text  of  Mass  for  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation  with 
woodcuts  in  margins  of 
Virgin  and  Child,  Standing 
Female  Saint,  Three  Marys 
at  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  and 
Cherubs  with  the  Symbols 
of  the  Passion,  woodcuts 
by  anonymous  Venetian 
designer.  (See  item  39, 

LC/R738.) 


by  LucAntonio  Giunta,  November  20,  1501  (item  39).37  Of  its  eighteen  full-page  woodcuts, 
nine  had  first  been  used  in  an  Officiiini  beatae  Marine  virgin  is  printed  by  Giunta  a  few  months 
earlier,  on  June  26,  1501. 38  The  text  pages  in  the  Missale  have  complex  borders:  on  the  pages 
illustrated  here  (fig.  12)  are  three  small  woodcuts  in  the  outer  margin— the  Virgin  and  Child, 
a  Standing  Female  Saint,  and  the  Three  Marys  at  the  Tomb  of  Christ.  In  these,  the  figures  are 
shaded  and  seen  in  front  of  black  backgrounds  dotted  with  white  dots,  known  as  criblc  grounds. 
In  the  lower  margin,  a  long  horizontal  woodcut  contains  putti,  or  cherubs,  holding  the  im¬ 
plements  of  the  passion;  and  in  the  narrow  inner  and  upper  margins  are  borders  with  delicate 
vases,  flowers,  and  leaves  in  white  on  black  grounds.  In  addition  to  the  full-page  and  border 
woodcuts,  there  are  numerous  smaller  woodcuts  scattered  throughout  the  text. 

The  subjects  of  the  full-page  woodcuts  are  appropriate  for  the  mass  they  precede:  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  (fol.  15V),  for  instance,  for  Epiphany  or  the  Resurrection  (fol.  ii8v) 
for  Easter.  The  illustrated  Annunciation  precedes  the  mass  for  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation 
on  March  25  (fols.  169V- i70r). 

The  traditional  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Angel  Gabriel  are  set  in  an  elegant 
Renaissance  interior,  defined  by  classical  architectural  components:  a  Corinthian  column,  a 
coffered  barrel  vault,  and  roundheaded  windows  behind  Gabriel.  The  diagonal  lines  of  the  tiled 
floor  converge  to  suggest  the  depth  of  the  room.  At  the  edges  of  the  image  are  decorative 
columns  that  appear  to  support  a  segmented  arch;  these  act  as  a  frame  through  which  the  viewer 
looks  at  the  holy  event.  Such  framing  motifs  echo  the  recommendations  in  Leon  Battista  Al¬ 
berti’s  treatise  On  Painting  (ca.  1435),  in  which  the  humanist  author  and  architect  defined  a 
picture  as  “an  open  window  through  which  the  subject  to  be  painted  is  seen.”39 

The  Virgin  Mary  kneels  at  a  prayer  desk  decorated  with  leaf  motifs  similar  to  those  in 
the  border  of  the  facing  page.  With  one  hand  on  a  prayer  book  and  the  other  raised  in  welcome, 
the  Virgin  turns  her  head  toward  the  angel.  Gabriel  walks  toward  her  at  a  stately  pace,  dressed 
in  a  long  tunic,  holding  a  lily  and  making  a  gesture  of  blessing  with  his  right  hand.  Both  figures 
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are  idealized  and  lightly  modeled  to  suggest  the  volumes  of  their  bodies.  Looking  again  at  the 
Florentine  Saint  Augustine  (fig.  io),  one  finds  the  contrast  in  spatial  effects  is  particularly  striking. 
The  Florentine  artist  stresses  simple  planes.  The  side  of  the  desk,  the  bench  on  which  the  saint 
sits,  and  the  curtained  wall  are  all  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  page.  In  the  Annunciation,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mary  and  Gabriel  appear  to  be  more  volumetric  and  to  exist  in  a  deep  recessive 
space.  The  spacious  setting  and  dignified  demeanor  of  Mary  and  Gabriel  make  the  composition 
an  early  example  of  Venetian  High  Renaissance  art. 

Until  Giunta  printed  the  1501  Missale  romanum,  it  was  rare  to  find  any  narrative  woodcuts 
other  than  images  of  the  crucifixion  in  a  missal.40  The  small  size  of  the  book,  the  beautiful  full- 
page  woodcuts,  and  the  many  smaller  illustrations  and  woodcut  initials  are  innovative  com¬ 
ponents  in  liturgical  book  design,  and  this  new  format  contributed  to  Giunta’s  great  success 
as  a  printer  of  liturgical  books. 

Similar  in  size,  layout,  and  use  of  shaded  woodcuts  is  the  Breviarium  romanum  (Breviary, 
Use  of  Rome)  printed  by  Giunta  in  Venice,  March  26,  1507  (see  item  44). 41  Like  the  1501  Missale 
romanum,  the  Breviarium  romanum  has  full-page  woodcuts  facing  text  pages.  The  text  pages 
themselves  have  complex  borders  combining  woodcuts  of  Christ  and  saints  on  two  sides  with 
decorative  bars  of  white  leaves  on  black  grounds  on  the  other  two.  The  illustrated  pages  show 
the  opening  of  one  of  the  four  main  sections  of  a  breviary,  known  as  the  sanctorale  (fols.  232V— 
233r).  This  section  contains  the  offices  (or  services)  for  saints’  days  throughout  the  year.  The 
Feast  of  Saint  Andrew  is  celebrated  on  November  30  and  is  the  first  office  in  the  sanctorale, 
although  the  text  also  refers  to  Saint  Saturninus,  whose  feast  is  celebrated  the  evening  before. 

Christ  Calling  Peter  and  Andrew  (fig.  13,  fob  232V)  is  a  scene  frequently  used  to  initiate 
the  sanctorale,  and  in  the  1507  Breviarium  romanum  the  episode  gives  the  artist  the  opportunity 
to  represent  monumental  figures  before  a  deep  landscape.  Christ  stands  on  the  shore  raising 
his  hand  in  blessing.  His  robe  appears  to  be  pressed  against  his  right  leg,  an  effect  that  is  achieved 
by  the  many  parallel  modeling  lines  on  his  thigh  and  calf  that  suggest  the  play  of  light  on  a 
rounded  form.  The  legs,  arms,  and  tunics  of  the  men  in  the  boat,  and  of  Saint  Peter,  who  leaps 
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Figure  13.  Breviarium 
romanum,  printed  in 
Venice  by  LucAntonio 
Giunta,  26  March  1507, 
fol.  232V:  Christ  Calling 
Peter  and  Andrew, 
woodcut  designed  by 
Benedetto  Bordon.  (See 
item  44,  LC/R758.) 

Figure  14.  Benedetto 
Bordon,  Christ  Calling 
Peter  and  Andrew, 
illuminated  initial  on  folio 
from  an  antiphonary 
for  San  Nicolo  dei  Frari, 
Venice,  1495-1500 
(Vatican  City,  Bibliotheca 
Apostolica  Vaticana, 

MS  Ross.  1195,  fol.  28r). 
Copyright  ©  Bibliotheca 
Apostolica  Vaticana. 
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Figure  15.  Guilelmus 
Parisiensis,  Postilla  super 
Epistolas  et  Evangelia, 
printed  in  Venice  by 
Jacobus  Pentius  de  Leuco 
for  LucAntonio  Giunta, 

6  November  1505,  fol. 
XXXIr:  Three  Marys  at 
the  Tomb  of  Christ  and 
text  of  Mark  16,  woodcut 
design  by  Benedetto 
Bordon.  (See  item  43, 
LC/R750.) 

Figure  16.  Benedetto 
Bordon,  Three  Marys  at 
the  Tomb  of  Christ, 
illuminated  initial  on 
folio  from  an  antiphonary 
for  San  Nicolo  dei  Frari, 
Venice,  1495  —  1500 
(Vatican  City,  Biblioteca 
Apostolica  Vaticana, 

MS  Ross.  1195,  fol.  2r). 
Copyright  ©  Biblioteca 
Apostolica  Vaticana. 


out  of  the  boat,  are  all  similarly  modeled.  The  sea  is  more  uniformly  patterned  with  wavy  lines, 
suggesting  the  texture  of  water.  A  sense  of  great  depth  is  created  by  the  diminished  size  of  build¬ 
ings  and  hills  that  flow  in  long  diagonal  lines  out  into  the  sea  in  the  upper  part  of  the  image. 

Although  created  only  about  a  decade  earlier,  the  Calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew  in  the 
1494  Venetian  Biblica  italica  (fig.  4)  is  vastly  less  sophisticated  in  composition  and  in  cutting. 
Likewise,  the  spatial  effects  of  the  landscape  in  the  1495  Florentine  woodcut  of  the  Fall  of 
Manna  (fig.  6)  are  far  simpler,  despite  the  elegance  of  its  outlined  figures. 

The  miniaturist  Benedetto  Bordon  painted  this  scene  at  least  twice  in  liturgical  manuscripts, 
and  the  1507  Breviarium  woodcut  of  Christ  Calling  Peter  and  Andrew,  which  echoes  these 
miniatures,  was  probably  also  designed  by  him.42  Around  1500,  Bordon  depicted  the  Calling 
of  Peter  and  Andrew  in  a  historiated  initial  painted  in  an  antiphonary  for  the  Franciscan  oratory 
of  San  Nicolo  dei  Frari  in  Venice  (fig.  14). 43  As  in  the  Breviarium  woodcut,  Christ  stands  on 
the  shore  addressing  Peter  and  Andrew.  Peter  is  already  kneeling  on  the  shore,  while  Andrew 
remains  in  the  boat,  which  he  steadies  with  an  oar.  Behind  them  the  land  stretches  out  into 
the  sea  in  narrow  promontories.  Much  later  in  1525,  Bordon  repeated  the  episode  in  his  docu¬ 
mented  Evangeliarium  for  Santa  Giustina,  Padua  in  a  more  complex  composition.44  Here,  both 
Andrew  and  Peter  are  on  the  shore  before  the  beckoning  Christ,  and  the  detailed  landscape 
includes  many  water  birds  and  fluffy  trees,  while  in  the  distance  James  and  John  are  mending 
their  nets  by  the  shore.  The  miniatures  and  woodcut  testify  to  the  varied  activities  of  a  book 
artist  shifting  between  the  fading  art  of  manuscript  illumination  and  the  new  demands  of  book 
illustration  by  mechanical  means. 

Woodcuts  in  yet  another  Venetian  religious  text  bear  the  mark  of  Bordon  s  design.  These 
appear  in  a  commentary  on  the  epistolary  written  by  one  Guillermus  of  Paris,  the  Guilelmus 
Parisiensis,  Postilla  super  Epistolas  et  Evangelia,  printed  in  Venice  by  Jacobus  Pentius  de  Leuco, 
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again  for  the  publisher  LucAntonio  Giunta,  and  issued  on  November  6,  1505  (see  item  43). 45 
The  illustrated  page  shows  a  text  format  that  was  developed  for  medieval  law  books  with  com¬ 
mentaries,  in  which  the  text  proper  in  larger  type  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  and  the 
commentary  in  a  smaller  font  is  set  in  two  columns  that  surround  the  text  proper  (fig.  15,  fol. 
XXXIr  [3ir]).46  On  this  folio  of  the  Rosemvald  Postilla,  a  small  woodcut  is  set  in  the  column 
of  the  text  proper.  Three  Marys  at  the  Tomb  of  Christ  illustrates  the  reading  for  Easter  from 
Mark  16.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  Jacobus,  and  Mary  Salome  approach  the  empty  tomb  from 
the  left.  An  angel  stands  in  the  dark  entrance  to  a  rocky  cave  and  greets  them  with  a  gesture 
of  blessing.  In  the  distance  are  the  walls  ofjerusalem.  The  robes  and  tomb  are  once  again  mod¬ 
eled  with  closely  placed  parallel  lines  to  suggest  light  and  shade.  The  composition  closely  re¬ 
sembles  a  historiated  initial  for  the  San  Nicolo  dei  Frari  antiphonaries  painted  by  Benedetto 
Bordon  around  1500  (fig.  16).47  The  cloak  of  the  woman  nearest  to  the  angel  is  draped  in  similar 
folds  in  both  miniature  and  woodcut.  The  solemn  approach  of  the  three  women  and  the  poi¬ 
gnant  gap  between  them  and  the  gesturing  angel  are  alike  in  both  compositions,  and  suggest 
a  similar  artistic  mind  at  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  book  with  shaded  woodcuts  in  the  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins 
collection  is  an  edition  of  saints’  lives  whose  authorship  was  traditionally  attributed  to  Saint 
Jerome.  Much  larger  in  scale  than  Giunta ’s  Missale  or  Breviarium  (items  39,  44),  the  Hieronymus 
Vita  di  sancti  padri  was  printed  in  Venice  by  Otinus  de  la  Luna,  July  28,  1501,  and  is  illustrated 
with  large  circular  woodcuts  set  in  magnificent  classicizing  borders  (fig.  17)  ,48  In  the  Rosenwald 
copy,  the  woodcuts  have  been  colored  with  red  and  blue  watercolor  paint,  an  unusual  but  not 
unknown  practice  in  Italian  early  printed  books. 


Figure  17.  Saint  Jerome 
(Hieronymus),  Vita  di  sancti 
padri,  printed  in  Venice  by 
Otinus  de  la  Luna,  28  July 
1501,  fols.  a4V-bir:  Saint 
Malchius  as  a  Prisoner  of 
the  Ismaelites;  and  frontis¬ 
piece  to  book  1,  with 
Christians  Tortured  in 
View  of  Saint  Paul  the 
Hermit,  woodcut  borders, 
and  initial  with  Saint  Paul 
the  Hermit.  (See  item  40, 
LC/R740.) 
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non  potera  eflcrc  fuperato. 

FinifTc  la  V ita  di  Malco  Monaco  com' 
poftaperilgloriofbSadto  Hieronymo, 
elquale  io  prego  lui  prega  per  me. 
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Et  po  (kla  uclla  fua ,  ftrengerla  fen  riua  tra  calda  ncue,  &  in  fra  coagulo 
Iaftco.Etparucadmcimocu(icradcattingcrc&attrcdarc  puraltro  chc 
cofadicodidonc  humana.Laondc  pofcia  chc  cufi  £afto  hcbbi,ucftai  tu> 
to’agitato  & co nculTo,& fu fpico fo ,  non  ltcdando  lc  cofc  muifitate ad  gli 
mortah-Ncancorachedindi  nc  douelTefequire.ciim  plcbco  babito  pan 
nofo.&cuifciochi&uulgan  coftumi.ciifFormealla  ilhmantunc  inepto 
&  diflimiledi  talc  cofortio.&illicito  cflercmorrali  &  terrogemo  talcdcii- 
tic  frui  re.  Per  bqlccagiocarroflciatala  facia,  cutto  diucrecuda  admnatioc 
ramplcto.al  quato  della  mu  mutate  codoledomi.fcdario  fuo  me  ex  poll. 

Vldmamcte  pur  no  cum  mtegro  &  tutto  riuocato  ammo  icominciai 
de  riducere  gli  pauidi  &  pturbad  fpma,Suadedomi  men  tame  te  bcarifli- 
roo  cxito  eflere  apprelTo  talc  belli ffi mo  &  diuo  obiedo,&  in  cufi  fadlo  lo 
co.  Lafped-o  przftabiledcllaqualeualidauntutcharebbehauurodjtra- 
h  ere  Sc  di  tranfmigrare  le  perdute  almc fora  dellextecne  flamme  ,&  deri- 
duregli  corpi  icopadh  negli  monumeri  al  fuo  coiundo,  Etbacho  hareb 
be  ncglecto  la  iclyta  tcmuletiadi  Gaurano.Faufiano.&Falcmo,  &  Piici^ 


Figure  18.  Poliphilus  and 
a  Nymph  by  an  Arbor, 
woodcut  in  [Francesco 
Colonna],  Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,  printed  in  Venice 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  1499, 
fol.  i8r,  woodcut  design 
by  Benedetto  Bordon 
(LC/R340). 


Both  scenes  on  the  illustrated  pages  provide  strikingly 
original  effects  (fols.  a4v— bir),  even  though  the  compositions 
depend  on  earlier  woodcuts  by  the  Pico  Master  in  an  edition 
of  the  Vita  printed  in  1490. 49  Saint  Malchius  is  shown  with  male 
and  female  companions,  all  prisoners  of  the  Ismaelites  (see  item 
40,  fol.  a4v).  He  is  bound  and  mounted  on  a  camel,  and  the 
forced  march  moves  inexorably  toward  the  left  across  the  stony 
ground  of  the  desert.  Grim  expressions  convey  the  serious  na¬ 
ture  of  the  captivity. 

Several  woodcut  units  make  up  the  handsome  black- 
ground  crible  border  surrounding  the  text  and  woodcut  roundel 
on  the  facing  page  (fol.  bir).  The  pairs  of  putti,  dolphins,  eagles, 
and  trophies  all  derive  from  Roman  decorative  sculpture.  In 
the  roundel  are  illustrated  events  iia  the  Life  of  Saint  Paul  the 
Hermit.  According  to  the  text,  the  Emperor  Decius  had  de¬ 
creed  the  cruel  torture  of  two  Christians,  one  of  whom  was 
stripped,  covered  with  honey,  and  exposed  to  be  stung  by  wasps. 
The  second  youth  was  placed  in  a  delectable  garden  full  of  white 
lilies  and  red  roses,  murmuring  waters  and  bird  songs.  There, 
he  was  bound  to  a  bed  with  flowered  garlands  and  then  caressed 
by  a  beautiful  harlot.  Refusing  to  be  seduced  away  from  his 
Christian  beliefs,  the  youth  bit  off  his  own  tongue,  spat  it  in 
the  face  of  the  woman,  and  thus  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  artist  depicts  the  event  before  its  gruesome  finale,  show¬ 
ing  the  flowering  trees,  flowing  fountain,  and  curly  haired  youth 
tied  to  the  elegant  bed  over  which  bends  the  fashionably  dressed  temptress.  The  potential  plea¬ 
sure  of  this  young  man’s  seduction  is  contrasted  to  the  pain  of  the  other,  stung  by  huge  wasps. 
Saint  Paul,  frightened  by  these  horrors,  flees  to  embrace  the  life  of  a  hermit. 

The  odd  scene  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  growing  popularity  of  pastoral  imagery 
in  Venice  around  1500.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  painter  Giorgione  and 
the  humanist  poet  Pietro  Bembo  created  innovative  works  invoking  the  tropes,  of  pastoral 
poetry.50  The  Saint  Paul  roundel  literally  portrays  the  locus  amoenus,  or  “pleasant  place”  of  this 
genre,  with  its  flowering  trees  and  gentle  breezes.  The  imagery  also  recalls  the  arbors  and  foun¬ 
tains  described  and  visualized  in  the  famous  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  or  the  “Strife  of  Love 
in  the  Dream  of  Poliphilus,”  printed  in  Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  1499. 51  In  the  Poliphilus, 
however,  the  hero  pursues  his  love  rather  than  rejecting  her,  and  the  very  secular  pleasant  places 
are  portrayed  with  outline  woodcuts  rather  than  in  the  shaded  style  (fig.  18,  fol.  i8r).  And  by 
1510,  Giorgione’s  paintings  of  sensuous  nudes  in  pastoral  settings  had  fixed  the  genre  for  which 
Poliphilus  and  the  tempted  youth  of  the  1501  Vita  are  intriguing  preludes. 
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A  HEAVENLY  CRAFT 


Venice  and  Florence  Combined:  A  Conclusion 


Doubtless  the  most  problematic  of  the  Venetian  and  Florentine  liturgical  books  considered  here 
is  the  Esposizione  sopra  evangeli  by  Simon  de  Cassia  printed  in  Florence  by  Bartolommeo  di 
Libri,  September  24,  1496  (fig.  19). 52  Following  the  normal  pattern  of  evangeliary  texts,  the 
author  arranges  the  Gospel  readings  according  to  the  sequence  of  services  throughout  the  litur¬ 
gical  year.  The  commentary  follows  each  reading,  preceded  by  the  authors  name,  FILA  SIMONE, 
and  a  paragraph  marker.  The  text  is  laid  out  in  two  columns  and  each  reading  is  preceded  by 
a  small  woodcut  in  outline  style  flanked  by  a  pair  of  decorative  black-ground  borders. 

The  pages  illustrated  here  contain  readings  for  the  fourth  week  of  Lent,  beginning  with 
the  passage  in  Matthew  21  describing  Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  subject  of  the  woodcut 
preceding  the  reading,  which  is  rendered  in  outline  style  (fols.  LXXXIXv— LXXXXr  [89V— 9or]). 
A  dense  crowd  surrounds  Christ,  who  rides  toward  the  left  on  a  long-eared  donkey;  below 
him  are  spread  the  palms  and  garments  of  those  who  welcome  him.  The  scenes  on  the  facing 
page  are  somewhat  more  open,  but  still  filled  with  many  figures:  Christ  Expelling  the  Money 
Changers  from  the  Temple  (two  versions)  and  Christ  Teaching  through  Parables  (also  from 
Matthew  21).  In  the  first,  a  tree  with  a  boy  climbing  in  it  divides  Christ  and  the  apostles  from 
a  second  scene  of  Christ  chasing  the  money  changers.  The  second  woodcut  on  this  page  repre- 


Figure  19.  Simon  de 
Cassia,  Esposizione  sopra 
evangeli,  printed  in 
Florence  by  Bartolommeo 
di  Libri,  24  September 
1496,  fols.  LXXXIXv— 
LXXXXr:  Christ’s  Entry 
into  Jerusalem  (Matthew 
21),  Christ  Expelling  the 
Money  Changers  from  the 
Temple  (2  woodcuts),  and 
Christ  Teaching  through 
Parables  (Matthew  21), 
woodcuts  by  anonymous 
Venetian  designers.  (See 
also  item  22,  LC/R316.) 


1}  PprclTiodoh  Idu  aHicrufalcm:rioc  lauutrina 
jj  della  domenieba  dellc  palmetquando  luifuin 
si  Bepbagcdx  e  lapxdclinoocc  oliucto.Mando 
due  dc  fuoi  difccpolidicendo  loro.  Andacc  jlcaftelloil/ 
quale  c  1  incontro  a  uoi:cioe'aHicrufalcin;84  uoi  trouav 
recc  aUcncrati  della  porta  unafina  colfuo  figluolo '  fcio/ 
gliccela  84menatela  a  me:84  fc  neffuno  Iworno  uidira  nul 
k  'dittcbeiluoftro  fignorcK  maeftro  oba  bifogno  84  i 
mantancncc  uelalalTcranno  mcnarc.Tutftoqueftofu  fac 
to  perebe  fadempidTi  quello  cbe  fu  deft  0  per  llpropbca 
Dice  alia  figluola  di  Syon  aoeaHicrufalon.  Eccodx  il 
tuo  Re  uicnea  tc  tnanfucto  fopra  unafino84delfuo  poL 
tnicrio.  Andorono  icJifccpoli  &  fcdono  come  iefu  baue/ 
ua  loro  comandato:  8 4  mcnorono  lafina  84  ilpoltruccio: 
84  pofonoiloro  ueftimenri  fopra  lafina  84ilpuIedro:84  ie ' 
fu  difopra  acauallo. Et molta  turba cbe andaua  con  iefu 
fpandeuano  lcueftuncnca  loro  per  laui'a:  84  alcuni  taglia 
uano  irami  dcgliarbori  84  girtauangli  nella  uia.Et  lacur 
ba  cantauano  dinanzi  &  didietro  84  diccuano  alcfu.O  fi 
gluolodi  Dam'cpregbfamoti  cbcdfalui.  Bencdccdo fu 
quello  cbe  uimcnelnome  del  fignoreidio.  FRA  SI¬ 
MONE.  (£  Molte  ebofe  fipocrcbbono  fcriuerc  Mdire 
fopra  quefto  cu3gcb'o:ma  laflando  lcmolce  aprediraeori 
Queftc  podx  tu  cbe  leggi  o  uero  odi  tirtponi  nella  me/ 
nioria&  faracti  ucilc:84  fappi  cfxqfta  feptimana  ftebia/ 
mi  Iafeptitnana  penofa.  V  olendo  ilnoftro  faluatorc  en- 
crarc  in  Hierufaleinjlaquale  c  1  incerpetrata  uifionedipa 
cc  fi ando  aauallo  fopra  unafina  84 ilfuo figluolo.  A  daf 
inoi  amaeftr.unenco  8 4 cxcmplodx  fc  noi  uogliaino  in/ 
tendere  in  quella  uifionedella  pace  di  uiea  ecerna  c  1  dibi 
fogno  cbe  noi  fagliamo  con  lanimo  54  con  lofpirico  0  ue 
rocon  laragioneWediamo  fopra  lafina  Si  ilpulcdro  fuo 
a'ocfopralacarncnoftra84  fopralofpirito  fuo  figluolo 
beftialc  penfando  Si  fappiendoclxlofpiritodcllbuomo 
0  egli  e  1  fofpeftofo  84  foedopofto  alia  came :  0  lofpirico 
da  ucame.Non  e  >  da  aim  clx  da  lafua  propria  uolonta 
Klufei  foprapofto  84  fiede  84  fignoreggia  lacamc  84  il/ 
fuo  appetteo  beflfalesnS  per  lafua  uirtu :  ma  per  lauirtu 
della  gratia  dt'Dio  non  partendofi  da  lui.Sc  lofpirico  del 
lbuoino  fifoAomettt  alia  came  84a  [fuo  beftialc  appetito 


gia  no'e '  fpirito  ragioncuolc  &  btirna  no  arch  e  1  beftialc 
Ettalc  buotAo  ilqualc  ba  fodomcfTolofpirito  &  (oedo- 
poftoallappcricocoinelcbcftieinon  e  urutenca  buomo: 
anzi  v  bcfti'a  con  figura  84  noinc  folodbuomo.Ec  10  no 
polTo  uedere  diqualrofa  fipofla  gloriare  84rallcgrerc  ale 
buomo  piu  cbe  Icbeftic  Si  akreercacur  iimperocbcfcliri 
l»  corpo  84  lcpietre  1  jano  corpojfc  crcfcc  84  gliarbori  ere 
fconoife  e 1  grande  maggiori  fono  ccauaglt  84ileopbanei 
84  lebalcnc  d«lmarc.Sc  e  <  forte  piu  fbrti  fono  ilconi.Se  c 
uelocc  84  Icggicri  piu  fonouelod84  leggiai  ileopardi  84 
lepanterc.Sc  c  <  bcllo  piu  bcllo  c  /  ilpagonc.Se  lagriuo 
ce  maggiore  lira  iltboro  84piu  cbiara  Iba  ilcanc  84piu  di 
ktftcuokillufigrmolo  84  moltialtri  ticccgli.Sc  ba  fodlil 
uedere  piu  focdilc  lbalaquila  84  ancora  illcnziojlaqualce 
una  beftia  cbe  pafla  colucdae  multe  cofc  fodc  84  congiuc 
te  da  luna  parte  allaltra  84  uede  cioclx  uc  dentro.Se  ei  p 
uido  ac  tempi  84  lcfomiidx  uic  piu.Sc  e  1  fauioafere  bd 
le  cofe  non  p:u  dclle  rondinc  84  molcc  bcftic  84  uccegli. 
Sc  ha  focdilc  iogegno  a  fa  re  fotrili  cofe  non  piu  dclle  ape 
ouucndellcpcccbtc  dx  fenno  laccra  84  ilmdc  mfitme.Sc 
fa  figluoli  84  kixftie  84  gliuccegli  fa  nno  figluoli.Se  par 
la  84  ilfcrpcnte  parlo  a  Eua  84  anebe  lafina  di  Barlam  par 
lo:84  molci  aim  ucccgli  dicono  alcunc  parole,  O  quante 
perfonc  bano  bd  corpo  84  bella  uoec  84  finuli  cofe  difuo 
ri  84  dentro  Ivin  no  lofpirito  beftialc  fanza  fencimcnto  di 
dio84 diuirtu comclcbcftictper  lcquali cofe  non  potran 
no  falircin  cido  /  feluo  fe  non  ficonucrtono84diucntano 
ragioneuoh'  84bumani:84  caualcbino  fopra  lafina  84ilpu 
ledro  84  non  ficno  fotftopofti  alloro  ficbe  piu  liberamen 
te  poffino  falirc  indclo  non  efiendo  opprciTo  84  agrauato 
da  lacame  84  da  lofpiritoicioedallo  appetite.  Ma  accio- 
cbe  tu  pofia  ben  fcdcrc  fopra  Licua  afina  84  ilfuo  puledro 
poni  fopra  epfi  lcucftcdc  glupoftoli.  Se  tu  uuoi  bene  fe 
dercb4  pacifidjamcncc  fignoicggiarc  latuaamc  84appe 
titoafinino  hibbia  tccogliadmaeftramenri  84  leparolo84 
glicxempli  dclle  operr  degliapoftoliciquali  tamaeftrino 
84  infegninti  fapcrc  bene  rcggcrc  84  conduccrc  latua  car/ 
neidjaualcbando  per  labuona  34  diriifta  uia  dandare84 
entrart  in  Hictufalcmcdcftiale .  Qui  nobis  conadat  ip 
fe  qui  eft  Ixncdicdus  84  laudabilis  84  gloriofiis  in  fccula 
feculorum  Amen. 


(JJEuangelio  fecondo  fan  Mattbeo:dx  era  da  co 
mexpocntrSdom  Hicrufalem  ando  alcempio 
84d>acdouia  tudi  iuenditori  84  comperacori. 
Diucramente  bumiliarfi. 

d^Diccfi  illuncdidopolaquartadomenica  dtquarefima 


•  .  ,  LXXXX 

pero  clx  non  baucua  frudo  84e  /  appropriato 
aunodefaodi.  - 


T  uenuto  Icfu84cntrando  in  Fhcrufakm  tut/ 
H  n kapM fi comolTe 84  akbunidiccuano.Hora 

cbi  v  coftuif  Et  alcuni  rifpondcuano  84diccua 
no.Coftutc  1  Iefu  proplxtada  Nazareth.  Et  Iefu  entro 
nel  cempio  didio  84  ebaedo  uia  tudi  color©  dx  ucndcua 
no  84  comperauano  ncl  tcinpio  84  gitco  acerra  lcrauole  84 
glifcanm  84  cude  letauolc  o  uero  banebi  de  ebambiatori 
84dicoloro  die  uendcuano  lccolombc  84diceua  .Scripto  c 
cbe  ldio  dice.  Lamia  ebafa  e  1  dwfa  doratione  84  uoi  me- 
llauetefadafpiloncha  diladroni.  Laqualcofa  uedendo 
84  udendoiprindpide  faccrdotififdegnoronofortemen 
te84  cerebauano  uia  84  modo  duccddcrlo:  ma'temeuano 
del  popolojimperocbe  tudi  fi inarauigluuanodclU  fua 
dodrina  84  de  fuoi  miracoli.Et  lafera  Iefu  fiparti  di  Hie 
rufalem  84  ritorno  in  Betbania  a  Marta  84  a  Maria  mag 
dilcna:impcrodx  noi  uolfono  albcrglarc  \  Hicrufalem 
FRA  SIMONE.  (JjAttendete 84 guardateui uoi cfS 
lcygcte  quefto  cuangelio  dx  non  fiatecbacci'ati  dipara/ 
difo  per  lama ladeda  84  infariabile  auariria  84  fimoniaial 
la  quale  non  bafta  ne  laterra  nc  ilmarei  ma  etiamdionel 
tempfo di Diofipongonoaucndcrc  84acomperare / fee/ 
cendo  della  ebafa  di  Dio  fpiloncba  diladroni:  84  peggi'o 
lipotrebbe  dirc.Cbafa  di  Diac  >  laebiefa  nella  quale  non 
fidebbe  fere  altro  cbe  ebofe  lcqual  i  fieno  adlaudc  84  adbo. 
nore di  Dio  84  falutc  delbnime.  Quanto  fia graue  peca 


jjTlakramactina  Iefuritomoin  Hicrufalcm84 
aaucua  feme  84  uedendo  un  ficbo  apprdTo  alia 

_ aa  1  andoui  84  non  uitrouofe  non  lcfogbe.Ec 

iefu  dific  alfico.Giamai  non  nafea  piufrudodite&4fu- 
bito  larboro  fifealx).  Et  uenendo  iefu  mHicrufaltm  en 
tronelttmpio:84  ponendofi  a  fcdcrepredicbo84difputo 
con  ifuoi  pbarifei  faui  84  maeftri  84  dodori  della  ltgge: 
Si  lafera  fiparti  84  andonoc  in  Bethania.  FRA  S1MO 
NE.  djFenfa  84  ripenfa  priegoti  tu  dx  leggi  0  uero  o 
di  dx  iefu  ba  feme:doc  gran  drfiderio  dellanoftra  faluct 
84  uiene  fpeffo  inuifibilmente  a  noi.Ma  guai  guai  acbo- 
lui  nclquale  non  truoua  fe  non  foglic  diparole  84  no  fiuc 
0  dibuoc  operctiquali  frudi  Iefu  defidaa  84  la  fame  no 
per  fe  nu  per  noi.  Excomunica  84  maledice  colu  i  nelqua 
le  non  truoua  frudi  dibuonc  opercHora  penfa  dx  Ian 
dicoloro  nequalitrouerra  fiufti  faenri  84puzoknci  del 
le  null  operation  i. 

Euangelio  fecondo  fan  Mactbeo:  dx  tratra  co 
me  ritornando  Iefu  co  fuoi  difeepob  in  Hieru/ 
falem  uidono  larboro  fecco  infino  alle  barfce, 
Dicefi  ilMartrdi. 


dandodel  tempiocoloro  ebe  uedcuano  84  comperauano 
ancora  per  utile  84  bon 01c  del  cempio.  A  ncora  cafa  didio 
dcbbeefTereognianiina  xpianadaqualediucnu  fpilonca 
diladri  quando  e  1  picna  di  uitii  84  peccari.  Molce  cofe  fi 
pocrebbon  dire  fopra  quefta  matcria.Et  diquegli  dx  la 
noammiftrarc  lccofe  faertrdoe  dxna  84religiofi  84  fimi 
lide  fecolari:  impcrodxtudoparla  Iefu  inamaeftrard 
84  dirizara  per  lauia  difalute.  Et  pero  ogni  amma  fidin 
zi  a  effere  tempio  di  Dio  acciocbc  poffa  orare  diligcnKm 
teificbe  fia  fanza  peccato:84  non  eflcrc  fpiloncba  diladro 
hi pieni di  uitii  84  dtpcccatuficbc  non  uadia  alle  penedd 
Iofnfernotma  aluero  tempio  diDioriidx  iefu  encri  moi 
fuo  tempio  84  menici  alia  fua  gloria  dmita  eterna. 

(JjEuagelio  fecondo  fan  Mactlxo:  cbetnda  co/ 
nx  Chrifto  bauendo  fame  maladifle  ilfico  in u 


T  lamattinaci'oc  llmaitedi  ritorno  Iefu  inHic 
rufalem:84palTandocon  ifuot  difeepob  uidono 
3  larboro  fecco  infino  alle  barbe:  84  Pietroricor- 

dandofcnc  diffe  a  Iefu .  Maeftro  ccco  larboro  ilquale  tu . 
malcdiccfti  e  <  feccbo.Rifpofe  Iefu  84  dilTe.  Inuei  in  uidi 
co  cbe  feuoi  lxirete  fide  84  non  dubiterrte  1  non  folamen 
te  dellarboro  fercte  queftoima  ctumdio  fe  uoi  dime  a  q 
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I  Alnomc  A  Icfu  Cbnfto  crudfivo  co  uni  qua  A  moneta :  &  id  alcuno  nc  dc  v 
!  mincu  ilprologo  di  fra  Guido  del  U'  ecdui:  3£idikunouno:8Cpoiduka  ** 
bro  i  n frilcnpto;  aoc  dc  loro  Euingc  qudb  luoi  fau:  uniirc  5C  guidignirc: 
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Figure  20.  Simon  de 
Cassia,  Esposizione  sopra 
evattgeli,  printed  in 
Florence  by  Bartolommeo 
di  Libri,  24  September 
1496,  fol.  aar:  Archi¬ 
tectural  frontispiece  and 
Last  Judgment,  woodcuts 
designed  by  the  Pico 
Master.  (See  item  22, 
LC/R316.) 


sents  the  same  two  scenes,  but  the  figures  are  more  crudely 
cut,  and  the  apse  of  the  temple  is  smaller  and  more 
distant.  The  proportions  of  the  figures  in  the  third  wood- 
cut  are  also  quite  stumpy,  and  the  heads  of  the  apostles 
touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  frame. 

The  1496  Simon  de  Cassia  illustrations  have  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  elegance  of  the  Florentine  woodcuts  in  the 
1495  Epistole  et  Evangelii  discussed  earlier  (see  item  18). 
For  example,  the  lively  movement  and  open  effect  of 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  1495  woodcut  (fig.  6) 
make  the  event  much  easier  to  understand  than  the 
undifferentiated  mass  in  the  Simon  de  Cassia  woodcut. 
In  fact,  the  Simon  de  Cassia  woodcuts  are  transplanted 
from  Venice,  where  many  of  them  appeared  in  previously 
published  religious  texts.  The  architectural  frontispiece 
(fig.  20,  fol.  aar),  with  its  putti  at  the  vintage  and  the  large 
woodcut  of  the  Last  Judgment,  was  designed  by  the  Pico 
Master  and  was  used  earlier  for  the  Legenda  di  sancti  by 
Jacopo  da  Voragine  printed  in  Venice  by  Manfredo  de 
Monteferrato,  December  10,  1492.53  Its  many  similarities 
to  the  architectural  borders  in  the  1494  Biblia  italica  (fig. 
2)  and  the  1491  Dante  (fig.  5)  are  easy  to  spot.  Many  of 
the  smaller  woodcuts  also  first  appeared  in  other  Vene¬ 
tian  publications,  and  the  style  of  the  illustrated  images 
is  related  to  the  less  refined  cuts  illustrating  a  Biblia  ital¬ 
ica  that  was  printed  by  Guglielmus  de  Cereto  “Anima 
Mia”  in  1493. 54  The  Florentine  printer  Bartolommeo  di  Libri  must  have  obtained  a  variety  of 
Venetian  wood  blocks  with  biblical  imagery  and  used  them  in  his  publication  rather  than  un¬ 
dertaking  the  expense  of  having  new  wood  blocks  cut. 

Designers  and  cutters  in  both  Venice  and  Florence  contributed  to  the  creation  of  mag¬ 
nificent  illustrated  books  that  were  used  for  Christian  religious  sendees  and  for  private  devotion 
in  the  Renaissance.  In  some  cases  these  books  survive  only  in  unique  or  almost  unique  examples, 
as  some  of  those  in  the  Rosenwald  Collection  bear  witness.  Collectively,  however,  the  huge 
numbers  of  these  newly  printed  books  that  do  survive  help  to  refute  the  notion  that  Christi¬ 
anity  was  rejected  in  the  Renaissance  in  favor  of  classical  ideals.  Formally,  these  two  cultures 
coexisted  in  the  illustration  and  decoration  of  Christian  books,  but  the  reader  would  never 
have  mistaken  that  the  messages  conveved  were  clearlv  those  of  the  traditional  Christian  Church. 
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NOTES 


1.  A  huge  literature  exists  on  Johannes  Guten¬ 
berg  and  the  Gutenberg  Bible.  Accessible  in  English 
with  suggestions  for  further  reading  are  Janet  Ing, 
Johann  Gutenberg  and  His  Bible  (New  York:  Typo- 
philes,  1988);  Martin  Davies,  The  Gutenberg  Bible 
(London:  British  Library,  1996);  and  essays  in  The 
Bible  as  Book:  The  First  Printed  Editions,  edited  by 
Kimberly  Van  Karnpen  and  Paul  Saenger  (London: 
British  Library,  1999). 

On  incunable  Bibles  more  generally,  see  Kristian 
Jensen,  “Printing  the  Bible  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen¬ 
tury:  Devotion,  Philology,  and  Commerce,”  in  In¬ 
cunabula  and  Their  Readers:  Printing,  Selling,  and  Us¬ 
ing  Books  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  edited  by  Kristian 
Jensen  (London:  British  Library,  2003),  115-38. 

2.  H  3156;  Essling  133;  GW  4317;  Sander  989; 
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tian  printed  books  depend  upon  [Victor  Massena,] 
Prince  d’Essling,  Lcs  livres  a  figures  venetiens  de  la 
Jin  du  XV€  siecle  et  du  commencement  du  XVT,  3  parts 
in  6  vols.  (Florence,  1907  and  1914),  hereafter 
Essling,  where  the  1490  Biblia  italica  is  no.  133.  Also 
indispensable  are  A.M.  Hind,  An  Introduction  to  a 
History  of  Woodcut  (New  York,  1936;  reprint,  New 
York:  Dover  Publications,  1963);  and  Max  Sander, 
Le  livre  d  figures  italien  depuis  1467  jusqu’a  1530,  6 
vols.  (New  York:  G. E.  Stechert,  1941-43).  On 
Venetian  Bibles  in  Italian,  see  especially  Edoardo 
Barbieri,  Le  Bibbie  italiane  del  Quattrocento  e  del 
Cinquecento,  2  vols.  (Milan:  Editrice  bibliografica, 
1992),  with  reproductions  of  the  woodcuts  of  the 
1490  edition. 

3.  See  item  17,  LC/R289.  H  3158;  Essling  136; 
GW  4320;  Sander  993;  Goff  B-647. 

4.  Hind,  History  of  Woodcut,  chapter  1. 

5.  It  was  long  thought  that  this  architectural 
frame  was  first  used  in  the  Biblia  italica,  Venice, 
Giovanni  Ragazzo  for  LucAntonio  Giunta,  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1490.  However,  it  appeared  in  a  book 
printed  fifteen  days  earlier  which  only  survives  in 
a  single  copy,  unknown  to  Essling:  Epistole  et  Evan- 
geli,  Venice,  Theodorus  de  Ragazonibus,  October 
1,  1490  (Florence,  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale, 
Inc.  Pal.  D.7.5.4;  Sander  2564). 

6.  On  the  “popular  style”  and  the  “classical 
style,”  see  Hind,  History  of  Woodcut,  464—506.  For 
the  Pico  Master,  see  Lilian  Armstrong,  “The  Pico 
Master:  A  Venetian  Miniaturist  of  the  Late  Quattro¬ 
cento,”  in  Studies  of  Renaissance  Miniaturists  in  Venice 
(London:  Pindar  Press,  2003),  233-338,  esp.  269- 
314- 


7.  Venice,  Antonio  di  Bartolomeo  Miscomini 
(HC  3151;  GW  4312).  The  hand-decorated  copy 
is  Vienna,  Nationalbibliothek,  Inc.  5.D.22,  fol.  11 
(Armstrong,  “The  Pico  Master,”  pp.  259,  321,  no. 
41,  fig.  20). 

8.  H  3141;  GW  4308;  BMC  I,  264;  Goff  B- 
637.  The  Cologne  Bible  has  usually  been  dated  to 
“around  1478,”  but  recently  William  Sheehan  has 
argued  that  it  must  date  before  1472.  See  Essling, 
no.  133;  S.  Corsten,  “Die  Kolner  Bilderbibeln  von 
1478,”  Gutenberg Jahrbuch  1957,  pp.  72-93;  William 
Sheehan,  Bibliothecae  Apostolicae  Vaticanae  Incunabula 
(Vatican  City:  Bibliotheca  Apostolica  Vaticana, 
1997)-  B-296;  and  I  Vangeli  dei  Popoli:  La  Parola  e 
Vimmagine  del  Christo  nelle  culture  e  nella  storia,  ex¬ 
hibition  catalogue  edited  by  Francesco  d’Aiuto, 
Giovanni  Morello,  and  Ambrogio  M.  Piazzoni 
(Vatican  City,  2000),  385,  no.  104  (entry  by  Chris¬ 
tine  Maria  Grafinger). 

9.  Lilian  Armstrong,  “The  Master  of  the  Rimini 
Ovid:  A  Miniaturist  and  Woodcut  Designer  in 
Renaissance  Venice,”  Print  Quarterly  10  (1993): 

327-63. 

10.  See  item  10,  LC/R260.  CR  5949;  Essling 
531;  GW  7969;  Hind,  p.  503,  A.(4);  Sander  2313; 
Goff  D-32;  Armstrong,  “The  Pico  Master,”  p.  57, 
W3,a. 

11.  For  woodcuts  in  many  editions  of  Dante, 
see  Pagine  di  Dante,  exhibition  catalogue  edited  by 
Roberto  Rusconi  (Perugia:  Umbri  associati,  1989). 

12.  A  useful  survey  of  major  liturgical  books  is 
given  by  Barbara  Boehm,  “The  Books  of  the  Flor¬ 
entine  Illuminators”  in  Painting  and  Illumination  in 
Early  Renaissance  Florence,  1300-1450,  exhibition 
catalogue  edited  by  Laurence  B.  Kanter,  Barbara 
Drake  Boehm,  Carl  Brandon  Strehlke,  et  al.  (New 
York:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  1994),  15—23. 
Also  helpful  are  Michelle  P.  Brown,  Understanding 
Illuminated  Manuscripts:  A  Guide  to  Technical  Terms 
(London:  British  Library,  1994),  53-54;  John  Harper, 
The  Forms  and  Orders  of  Western  Liturgy  from  the 
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Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  1964),  17—20. 
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4320;  Goff  E-94;  Sander  2568;  Dennis  E.  Rhodes, 
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pp.  xii,  xiv— xv,  xxiii,  xxx— xxxiii,  and  no.  135b; 
and  Hind,  History  of  Woodcut,  527-58.  For  a  brief 
recent  mention,  see  David  Landau  and  Peter  Par- 
shall,  The  Renaissance  Print,  1470-1530  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1994),  38. 
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The  Stylistic  Development  of  German 
Book  Illustration,  1460  —  1511 

Daniela  Laube 


The  dawn  of  book  illustration  is  predominated  by  the  German  woodcut,  and  its 
development  is  essential  to  any  understanding  of  the  early  history  of  book  illustration. 
This  essay  will  examine  the  woodcut  in  printed  books  as  first  practiced  in  Bamberg  in  the 
1460s  and  explore  its  stylistic  development  as  the  art  form  spread  to  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Strasbourg, 
Basel,  and  Nuremberg.  The  essay  is  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  German  woodcut 
in  early  printed  books  and  to  trace  its  development  as  it  transformed  from  a  medieval  craft  to 
Renaissance  fine  art. 

The  natural  compatibility  of  wood  blocks  with  movable  type  was  the  main  attraction 
persuading  printers  to  illustrate  their  texts  with  woodcuts.  Letterpress  and  woodcut  are  both 
relief  processes.  The  level  of  the  wood  block  could  be  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  letterpress 
type.  As  a  consequence,  illustrations  could  be  combined  with  the  text  and  could  be  printed 
simultaneously  in  the  same  run  through  the  press.  Engraving,  an  intaglio  process,  requires 
two  separate  passes  through  the  press  to  print  the  image  and  the  text,  resulting  in  a  more 
expensive  and  time-consuming  operation.  This  enormous  economic  advantage  proved  criti¬ 
cal  in  the  early  years  of  printing.  Once  the  printing  of  letterpress  type  and  wood  blocks  in  one 
single  frame  was  technically  mastered,  the  woodcut  became  the  leading  method  for  illustrat¬ 
ing  books. 

The  actual  production  of  woodcuts  involved  a  complex  combination  of  design  and  crafts¬ 
manship.  First,  the  design  was  created  by  a  craftsman  called  the  Reisser  either  by  drawing  an 
image  directly  on  the  wood  block  or  by  transferring  a  drawing  onto  the  wood  block  by  means 
of  transfer  paper.  The  cutting  of  the  wood  block  was  done  by  a  specialist  workman,  the  so- 
called  Formschneider.  In  producing  a  wood  block,  the  areas  that  are  intended  to  print  stand  out 
in  relief,  while  the  surrounding  areas  are  cut  away.  The  lines  that  print  are  wedge-shaped  ridges 
whose  narrow,  flat  tops  receive  the  printing  ink.  A  third  person  in  this  line  of  craftsmen  was 
the  Briefmaler,  who  colored  the  prints  with  watercolor  or  wash.'  Coloring  the  black-and-white 
image  was  a  common  characteristic  of  the  German  woodcut  and  was  an  integral  part  of  its  de¬ 
sign  as  it  evolved  in  northern  Europe. 

The  quality  of  the  woodcut  depended  to  a  decisive  degree  on  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
Formschneider.  Elis  ability  to  translate  the  designer’s  drawing  into  the  lines  he  would  cut  was 
paramount,  and- equally  important  was  his  modeling  of  the  ridge-lines  that  would  eventually 
print  the  image.  In  the  1460s,  the  number  of  competent  Reisser  and  Formschneider  seems  to 
have  been  limited,  and  the  quality  of  woodcuts  resided  at  a  low  level  of  craftsmanship.  In  his 
definitive  work  on  early  printing  in  the  south  of  the  German-speaking  regions,  Peter  Amelung 
suggests  that  in  the  early  woodcuts  the  division  of  labor  between  Reisser  and  Formschneider 


Figure  i.  Stephan 
Fridolins  Schatzbehalter, 
printed  in  Nuremberg 
by  Anton  Koberger, 

8  November  1491. 

Fol.  p4v  (LC/R154) 
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Figure  2.  Ulrich  Boners 
Der  Edelstein,  printed 
by  Albrecht  Pfister  in 
Bamberg  in  1461,  fols. 
68v— 69r.  From  Boner, 
Der  Edelstein:  Faksimile 
der  ersten  Dmckatisgabe 
Bamberg  1461,  der  Herzog 
August  Bibliothek 
Wolfenbiittel  (Stuttgart: 
Muller  and  Schindler, 
1972).  Copyright  © 
Muller  and  Schindler 
1972.  Rosenwald 
Reference  Library. 


is  not  entirely  clear.2  This  suggests  that  either  one  of  these  workmen  could  execute  both  crafts, 
and  that  the  division  of  labor  and  ensuing  competence  were  to  develop  only  later. 


Bamberg  and  the  First  Illustrated  Books 

German  book  illustration  began  in  Bamberg  less  than  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  Gutenbergs 
Latin  Bible.  Between  the  years  1460  and  1466,  German  printers  produced  the  first  books  to 
be  printed  in  the  German  vernacular  and  the  first  books,  in  any  language,  to  contain  printed 
illustrations.3  Albrecht  Pfister  of  Bamberg,  employed  as  secretary  to  Bishop  Georg  I  von 
Schaumburg,  was  the  publisher  of  five  exceptional  books,  all  but  one  illustrated  with  woodcuts. 
In  1461  he  published  his  edition  of  Ulrich  Boner’s  Der  Edelstein,  followed  in  1462  by  his  Biblia 
paupenim  and  Die  Vier  Historien  von  Joseph,  Daniel,  Esther  und  Judith  and  finally,  his  edition  of 
Der  Ackermann  aus  Bohmen.  As  one  might  expect,  all  titles  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Albrecht  Pfister’s  woodcuts,  recognized  as  the  first  printed  illustrations  in  a  book,  were 
not  sophisticated.  His  figures  are  delineated  with  one  clear  outline.  These  outlines  are  angular 
and  stiff,  and  thus  the  figures  remain  static  and  motionless.  The  faces  are  identical  in  character, 
with  heavy-set  eyelids.  Most  of  Pfister  s  woodcuts  are  framed  by  a  double  borderline.  These 
first  woodcut  illustrations  were  wide  spaced,  square  planed,  and  almost  cubist-like  in  form. 
They  were  intended  to  be  hand  colored  to  resemble  miniature  painting,  albeit  on  a  low  level 
of  quality.  Text  and  illustrations  were  not  printed  at  the  same  time,  but  in  two  press  runs  per 
page,  first  the  text  and  then  the  illustrations.4 

However  naive  and  provincial  Albrecht  Pfister’s  woodcuts  appear  from  a  stylistic  perspec¬ 
tive,  they  mark  the  beginning  of  graphic  art  in  the  book.  His  printing  of  Boner’s  Der  Edelstein 
contains  the  first  book  illustrations  published  in  Europe.  From  this  point  forward,  the  spread 
of  printing  presses  and  the  craft  of  woodcutting  and  design  was  precipitate,  if  not  revolutionary. 
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For  the  next  three  to  four  decades,  printers  and  woodcutters  appeared  in  towns  and  cities  along 
the  Rhine  from  the  Netherlands,  across  the  southern  German-speaking  regions,  and  over  the 
Alps  to  Venice  and  Florence. 

The  demand  for  illustration  in  books  increased  dramatically  during  the  later  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  all  books  printed  before  1500  con¬ 
tained  illustrations.  Following  the  early  experiments  in  Bamberg,  several  years  passed  before 
the  next  illustrated  book  was  printed  in  northern  Europe.  In  the  1470s  and  1480s  Augsburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  Ulm  became  the  chief  centers  for  printing  illustrated  books,  soon  followed 
by  Basel,  Cologne,  and  Strasbourg.5 

There  remains  little  documentation  recording  the  names  of  the  northern  artists  and  crafts¬ 
men  involved  in  early  woodcut  illustration.  Nonetheless,  a  stylistic  continuity  can  be  discerned 
for  specific  regions,  and  sometimes  these  characteristics  can  be  localized  even  to  specific  work¬ 
shops.  A  well-defined  style  evolved  in  Augsburg  and  Ulm  in  the  1470s,  and  traits  of  this  style 
can  be  found  in  books  printed  in  the  region  over  the  next  forty  years. 


Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  the  Zainer  Brothers 


Gunther  and  Johannes  Zainer,  two  of  the  most  influential  printers  of  illustrated  books,  learned 
their  craft  in  Strasbourg  in  the  early  1460s.  Gunther  Zainer  moved  to  Augsburg  in  1468  and  estab¬ 
lished  his  printing  shop,  taking  with  him  some  of  the  types  he  used  in  Strasbourg.  After  his 
arrival,  he  was  apparently  forbidden  to  use  woodcut  illustrations  by  non-Augsburg  Form- 
schneider  in  his  books.  He  was  granted  permission  to  illustrate  his  texts  under  the  condition 
that  he  only  use  members  of  the  local  guilds.6  On  October  25,  1471,  Gunther  Zainer  issued  a 
two-volume  edition  of  Jacobus  de  Voragaine’s  Der  heyligen  leben,  considered  the  first  printed 
book  to  be  extensively  illustrated  with  woodcuts.  Volume  1  was  illustrated  with  13 1  woodcuts 
and  volume  2  with  127  woodcuts.7 

For  the  first  volume,  the  Winterteil,  Gunther  Zainer  printed  the  13 1  woodcuts  and  the 
text  in  two  different  press  runs,  as  Albrecht  Pfister  had  done  in 
Bamberg.  Woodcuts  and  text  had  obviously  not  yet  been  put 
in  one  and  the  same  printing  frame.  These  woodcuts  have  been 
attributed  to  the  Boccaccio  Master,  who  was  also  active  in  Ulm 
during  the  early  1470s.  The  smallish  cuts,  composed  to  fit  into 
the  columns  of  text,  emphasize  the  outline  and  are  shaded  with 
scarce,  short  parallel  hatchings.  They  are  all  framed  with  double- 
fine  borders. 

For  the  second  volume,  entitled  Sommerteil,  the  cuts  are 
attributed  to  the  Bamler  Master  and  are  designed  in  the  same 
spirit  but  with  the  less  finesse  than  those  in  the  Winterteil. 

According  to  the  colophon,  this  volume  was  finished  on  April 
27,  1472A  The  short,  compact  figures  with  their  oversized  heads 
seem  more  awkward  and  exhibit  less  expression  than  those  of 
the  Boccaccio  Master.  The  faces  are  mostly  delineated  in  three- 
quarters  view,  and  the  noses  often  show  a  second  fine  along  the 
contour.  The  broad  parallel  hatching  fines  evoke  a  plastic  im¬ 
pression,  but  rather  imperfectly.  Nonetheless,  as  Albert  Schramm 
notes,  “the  numerous  variations  with  which  the  illustrator  de- 


Figure  3.  Jacopo  da 
Voragine,  Legenda  aurea 
sanctorum  .  .  .  Das 
sommerteil  der  heyligen  leben, 
printed  in  Augsburg  by 
Gunther  Zainer,  April  27, 
1472.  Fol.  II2V.  (LC/R38) 
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picts  very  similar  repetitive  scenes,  especially  the  many  images  of  beheaded 
saints,  is  amazing.”9 

These  early  woodcut  illustrations  served  a  dual  purpose:  the  first  was  to 
elucidate  a  particular  text  and  the  second  was  to  decorate  it.  The  flow  of  read¬ 
ing  and  contemplation  was  not  to  be  interrupted  by  images,  but  rather  their 
function  was  to  identify  and  clarify  ideas  discussed  in  the  text. 

After  having  followed  his  elder  brother  Gunther  to  Augsburg  at  the  end 
of  the  1460s,  Johannes  Zainer  set  up  a  printing  shop  in  Ulm  at  the  behest  of 
Heinrich  Steinhowel,  a  physician  and  one  of  southern  Germany’s  important 
early  humanists.  Between  1473  and  Steinhowel’s  death  in  1478.  Johannes  Zainer 
printed  a  number  of  the  most  famous  German  illustrated  woodcut  books.10 
Some  of  these  books  were  based  on  classical  texts  translated  into  German  by 
Steinhowel,  including  Petrarca’s  Historia  Griscldis  and  Giovanni  Boccaccio’s  Dc 
clans  mulieribus,  first  printed  in  1473,  and  Aesop’s  Fables,  which  appeared  in 
1476.  Steinhowel’s  translations  served  to  introduce  classical  stories  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  reading  public.  Prospering  as  the  city  physician  in  Ulm  and  married  into 
a  patrician  family,  Steinhowel  dedicated  his  German  rendering  of  De  claris 
mulieribus  to  the  famous  patroness  Archduchess  Eleonora  of  Austria.  Evidence 
suggests  that  he  not  only  backed  Zainer  financially  but  also  collaborated  with 
him  on  literary  matters  and  perhaps  even  supervised  the  layout  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  illustrations  in  several  of  Zainer’s  publications.11 


Figure  4.  Fisherman, 


Johannes  Zainer’s  printing  of  Dc  claris  mulieribus  was  his  first  important  richly  illustrated 


fol.  193,  from  Aesop,  Vitae 
[after  Rinucius]  et  Fabulae 
[Lib.  I-IV,  prose  version 
of  Romulus],  printed  by 
Johannes  Zainer  in  Ulm, 
about  1476/77  (PML 
23211.1).  The  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library. 


text,  and  it  started  a  tremendous  vogue  in  book  illustration.  The  eighty  well-executed  wood- 
cuts  formed  one  of  the  first  ’’picture  books,”  in  which  the  characters,  set  in  lively  scenes,  are 
identified  by  name.  The  frequent  depiction  of  incidents  from  classical  antiquity,  like  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  the  Rape  of  Europa,  Lucretia  and  Tarquin,  familiarized  late  medieval  readers  with 
subjects  that  were  to  become  favorite  themes  in  Renaissance  painting.  Boccaccio’s  text  be¬ 
came  extremely  popular  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  reprinted  in  Augsburg,  Strasbourg, 
Paris,  Louvain,  Florence,  and  Saragossa  in  more  than  ten  editions.  Johannes  Zainer’s  Boccac¬ 
cio  represents  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  popular  illustrated  texts  in  the  history  of  printing 


during  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  to  prove  influential  also  for  the  revival  of  printing  during 


the  arts  and  crafts  movement  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century;  William  Morris  mentions 


it  as  one  of  his  favorite  books  and  identifies  it  as  “the  first  book  to  give  him  a  clear  insight  into 
the  essential  qualities  of ‘medieval’  design.”12 

The  woodcut  illustrations  in  Zainer’s  Dc  claris  mulieribus,  unmistakable  for  their  clarity 


of  line,  represent  the  inception  of  the  Ulm  style  woodcut.  Iconographically,  these  cuts  borrow 
some  design  styles  typical  of  French-Burgundian  subjects,  of  which  the  pointed  feet  and  shoes 
would  be  one  indication.13  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  archival  or  other  documentary  evidence 
as  to  the  identification  of  the  artists  or  woodcutters  of  these  remarkable  blocks. 


The  eighty  blocks  for  Boccaccio’s  De  claris  mulieribus  and  nine  for  Historia  Griseldis,  which 
mirror  in  size  and  design  those  of  the  Boccaccio,  were  most  likely  cut  by  different  Form- 
schneider,  yet  they  show  characteristic  similarities  of  style.  The  figures,  framed  by  a  distinct 
double  borderline,  are  defined  by  one  clear-cut  outline.  The  sculptural  form  of  the  figure's  legs 
and  the  folds  of  the  draperies  is  created  by  use  of  short,  free,  simple  hatches.  The  same  accents 
of  parallel  lines  also  define  space  in  the  surrounding  architectural  structures  or  the  foreground. 
As  an  additional  means  of  accentuating  the  garments  and  creating  a  physical  presence  beneath 
the  folds,  the  cutter  uses  hooked  lines  and  looped  lines  to  delineate  form. 
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Stylistically,  the  more  than  two  hundred  woodcuts  used  in  Zainer  s  1476  edition  of  Aesop’s 
Vita  et  Fabulae  exhibit  a  distinctly  freer  feeling  than  that  found  in  the  Boccaccio  of  three  years 
earlier.  The  woodcuts  still  retain  a  Gothic  and  somewhat  stiff  oudine,  accentuated  by  the  looped 
and  hooked  lines,  but  the  rendering  of  hands  and  faces  is  more  accomplished,  and  there  is  a 
greater  definition  of  space  and  perspective  in  the  Aesop  woodcuts.  The  cuts  also  contain  small 
areas  of  solid  black.  Besides  feet  covered  in  black  shoes,  we  detect  accents  in  black  on  the  rim 
of  a  hat,  in  the  handle  of  a  knife,  and  in  the  headdress  of  a  woman,  details  that  add  interest  and 
richness  to  the  cuts.  One  could  assume  with  a  certain  assurance  that  artistically  trained  wood¬ 
cutters  were  employed  to  produce  the  Aesop  series  of  woodcuts,  and  they  represent  a  definite 
step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  the  woodcut. 

Zainer’s  Ulm  edition  influenced  many  subsequent  printings  of  Aesop’s  fables.  More  than 
thirty  incunabula  editions  were  printed  all  across  Europe  following  his  original  model.  The 
Ulm  Aesop  was  dedicated  to  Due  Siegmund  of  Tyrol,  the  husband  of  Eleonora  of  Austria. 
Their  coats-of-arms  were  incorporated  into  the  decorative  borders  of  Zainer’s  books  that  are 
dedicated  to  them.14  Both  the  Aesop  and  De  claris  mulieribus,  two  of  the  most  significant  early 
German  woodcut  books,  can  be  associated  with  Eleonora,  Archduchess  of  Austria. ^ 

Peter  Amelung  asserts  that  many  of  the  early  woodcuts  from  the  1470s  and  1480s  were 
designed  in  clear  outline  form  to  be  fully  highlighted  by  color  or  to  receive  ornamental  touches 
by  the  application  of  color  wash.15  In  his  exhibition  catalogue  Der  Fruhdruck  ini  deutschen  Siid- 
westen,  1473—1500,  Amelung  uses  examples  from  a  copy  of  Zainer’s  De  claris  mulieribus  from  the 


Figure  5.  Giovanni 
Boccaccio’s  De  claris 
mulieribus,  printed  in 
Ulm  by  Johann  Zainer, 
1473.  Fols.  iii  verso— 
iv  recto.  (LC/R47) 
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Figure  6.  Thomas  Lirer’s 
Chronik  von  alien  Kimigen 
und  Kaisen,  printed 
in  Ulm  by  Conrad 
Dinckmut,  12  January 
i486.  Fol.  b'v.  (LC/R.  115) 


Stuttgart  Library  to  demonstrate  how  the  effective  use  of  color  can  accentuate  the  foreground 
and  background  of  a  woodcut  and  turn  it  into  a  more  powerful  image.  A  number  of  examples 
in  the  present  volume  that  come  from  the  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  collection  illustrate 
Amelung's  point  and  show  the  benefit  of  color  in  highlighting  woodcuts. 

Another  high  point  of  German  woodcut  illustration  is  found  jn  Johannes  Zainer’s  border 
decorations  and  in  his  elaborate  woodcut  initials.  Zainer’s  border  decorations  consist  of  vine 
leaf  borders  with  floral  sprays  in  different  varieties,  sometimes  interspersed  with  full  or  partial 
figures.  The  flow  of  the  woodcut  is  clear  and  simple,  and  the  image  floats  freely  and  gracefully. 
The  border  decorating  the  introduction  of  De  claris  tmilicribus  demonstrates  this  point  beautifully, 
where  the  serpent  in  the  form  of  the  decorative  initial  S,  shown  seducing  Adam  and  Eve,  is 
both  figuratively  as  well  as  conceptually  remarkable.  This  can  also  be  said  of  Zainer’s  so-called 
“erudite  border,”  which  appears  first  in  Johannes  Gritsch’s  Quadragesimale,  dated  October  20, 
1475."'  In  both  cases,  the  minimal  use  of  parallel  lines  to  shade  the  border  and  the  delineation 
of  flower  petals  by  cutting  one,  two,  or  three  simple  lines  constitute  stylistic  choices  that  distin¬ 
guish  Zainer’s  border  style. 

The  same  quality  is  found  in  Zainer’s  woodcut  initial  letters.  The  minimal  use  of  lines 
and  parallel  hatches  for  shading,  combined  with  the  graceful  floating  design,  results  in  some 
of  the  finest  initials  in  the  art  of  the  early  German  woodcut.  The  appearance  of  these  elegant 
initials  marks  the  beginning  of  a  sophisticated  design  style  in  German  woodcut  illustration. 
No  other  fifteenth-century  German  printer  had  such  a  wide  selection  of  woodcut  borders  and 
initials  in  his  inventory,  furnishing  his  illustrated  books  with  a  hitherto  unequaled  decorative 
appearance. 


Conrad  Dinckmut  in  Ulm 


Ulm’s  second  most  important  printer  was  Conrad  Dinckmut,  whose 
success  began  in  1476  when  Johannes  Zainer  descended  into  financial 
difficulties.  In  his  editions  of  the  Schwabische  Chronik  of  Thomas  Lirer, 
printed  in  i486,  we  see  eighteen  full-page  woodcuts  which  represent 
a  clear  advance  in  the  style  of  woodcut  illustration.  Dinckmut  s  wood- 
cut  designs  offer  the  same  clear  outlines,  Gothic  sensibility,  simple  out¬ 
line  delineation  in  architectural  rendering,  and  minimal  use  of  parallel 
hatching  in  draperies  found  in  Zainer’s  earlier  cuts. 

In  Dinckmut’s  woodcuts,  however,  we  see  a  new  stylistic  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  elasticity  and  movement  of  the  figures.  Long-legged  soldiers 
are  engaged  in  more  dynamic  action  than  found  in  the  cuts  from  ten 
years  earlier.  The  stiffness  of  Zainer’s  Dc  claris  mulieribus  figures  is  replaced 
by  a  more  developed  sense  of  body  and  movement.  In  addition,  Dinck¬ 
mut’s  designs  include  a  more  sophisticated  depiction  of  architecture  and 
interior  three-dimensional  space.  The  castles  and  towers  of  the  Schwabisclw 
Chronik  exhibit  an  improved  skill  in  depicting  interior  space  and  land¬ 
scapes.  Series  of  linear  contour  lines  are  now  effectively  used  to  create 
background  and  foreground  space  in  the  composition.  Curved  lines  are 
added  to  give  the  illusion  of  rolling  hills,  and  shaped  lines  are  used  to 
incorporate  the  foreground  into  the  overall  design.  It  is  again  worth 
noting  that  illustrations  from  the  copy  in  the  Stuttgart  Library — one 
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colored,  one  uncolored — demonstrate  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  ot  the  colored  specimen  over  the  uncolored.17 

The  depiction  of  the  architectural  setting  is 
even  more  refined  in  Dinckmut  s  edition  of  Terence s 
Eunuchus,  also  printed  in  i486,  and  illustrated  with 
twenty-eight  full-page  woodcuts.  Here,  slender  figures 
in  contemporary  costumes  are  identified  in  the  wood- 
cut  by  name,  and  these  characters  seem  to  move  freely 
within  the  varied  street  settings  and  outdoor  scenes. 

They  are  now  placed  in  more  sophisticated  surround¬ 
ings,  whether  they  be  street  scenes  or  detailed  interiors 
within  which  the  action  takes  place.  Facial  expression 
remains  limited,  but  gestures  of  hands  become  expres¬ 
sive.  The  human  figures  and  buildings  are  accentuated 
by  shadows,  cut  in  fine  short  parallel  lines,  and  some¬ 
times  by  cross-hatching.  Lively  accents  appear  as  black 
spots  in  shoes,  windows,  and  doors,  and  the  use  of  this 
device  is  on  a  much  broader  scale  than  in  the  Ulm 
Aesop  cited  above.  With  the  publication  of  his  edition 
of  Terence,  Dinckmut  extended  the  high  ranking  of 
Ulm  as  a  center  for  quality  production  of  woodcut 
illustrations  and  important  woodcut  books  well  into 
the  1490s.18 

One  fine  example  that  clearly  demonstrates  the 
style  of  the  Ulm  woodcut  is  the  prayer  book  Dye  Siben  -  -  •  -  - 

Cursz,  published  by  Conrad  Dinckmut  in  1491  (see 

item  4).  In  this  book,  the  design  of  the  woodcuts  is  reduced  to  one  clear  outline  showing  the 
figures  as  well  as  the  landscape  background,  with  no  cross-hatching  or  other  form  of  shading 
to  achieve  depth  in  the  image.  The  woodcuts,  with  their  ample  white  spaces  between  the  out¬ 
lines,  were  designed  especially  and  specifically  to  be  colored.  The  red,  green,  and  pale  brown 
washes  give  the  woodcut  the  necessary  depth  and  pictorial  richness  that  is  so  typical  of  the 
German  woodcut  in  this  period. 

Stylistic  similarities  can  be  traced  in  illustrated  editions  from  both  Ulm  and  Augsburg. 
We  know'  there  was  an  exchange  of  texts  and  woodcuts  between  the  two  cities  in  the  1470s. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  many  of  the  better-trained  workmen,  printers,  Brief- 
maler,  and  Reisser  had  left  Ulm  for  Augsburg  or  possibly  Nuremberg,  where  more  lucrative 
jobs  were  then  being  offered.19 

Later  Augsburg  printers,  like  Anton  Sorg  or  Johann  Bamler,  successfully  used  woodcuts 
with  similar  stylistic  expression.  All  Augsburg  woodcut  subjects  of  the  1470s  and  1480s  reside 
within  the  traditional  iconographical  pictorial  style.  Very  often  the  hands  of  more  than  one 
cutter  can  be  discerned  in  them.  The  demand  for  wood-block  cutters  must  have  been  great, 
for  the  quantity  of  publications  increases  dramatically  during  a  twenty-year  time  period.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  pictorial  repertoire  and  the  stylistic  characteristics  remain  unchanged 
through  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  1480,  Anton  Sorg  issued  a  series  of  passion  woodcuts  for  the  first  time.2"  Nine  years 
later,  he  had  new  wood  blocks  of  the  same  subjects  cut  considerably  smaller  in  size  for  his 
Horologium  devotionis  of  1489.  This  provides  clear  evidence  of  the  continuing  demand  for  the 
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Figure  7.  Terence, 
Eunuchus,  printed  by 
Conrad  Dinckmut 
in  Ulm  in  i486. 

Fol.  f2v.  (LC/R117) 
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same  style  and  expression  in  woodcut  imagery.  The  next  year,  Johann  Schonsberger  used  these 
smaller  cuts  for  his  edition  of  the  Passio,  February  22,  1490.  The  twenty-four  woodcuts  in  the 
colored  copy  of  the  Schonsberger  Passion  in  the  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  collection  clearly 
demonstrate  this  stylistic  continuity,  showing  typical  traits  from  the  early  1480s  in  their  out¬ 
lines.  The  contour  lines,  being  slightly  angular  in  shape,  are  emphasized,  and  few  details  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  inner  drawing.  Only  a  small  number  of  parallel  lines  form  accents  in  folds  or  shaded 
parts  of  the  woodcuts.  The  faces,  with  their  big  eyes  and  half-moon  eyelids  show  very  little 
variety.  (See  item  3.)21 

The  composition  of  Christ  Washing  the  Feet  of  the  Apostles  from  Schonsperger’s  Pas¬ 
sion  shows  a  novel  compositional  arrangement.  Apostles  pour  into  the  scene  from  both  sides. 
Some  figures  are  partly  cut  oft  by  the  borderline,  a  rather  modern  concept  for  the  artist.  He 
no  longer  needs  to  have  the  entire  scene  framed  but  is  free  to  truncate  parts  of  figures  or  back¬ 
ground  that  seem  unimportant.  In  addition,  the  composition  has  a  central  focal  point  in  the 
hands  of  Christ,  with  different  axes  leading  to  it.  The  woodcutter  uses  these  axes  in  a  skilled 
way,  with  a  confident  artistic  sensibility.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  particular  composition  of 
Christ  Washing  the  Feet  was  not  included  in  Anton  Sorg’s  original  series  of  woodcuts  made 
in  1480.  Yet  by  1490,  in  Schonsperger’s  woodcut,  we  see  a  new  sense  ot  iconographical  compo¬ 
sition  begin  to  take  form.  Surprising  in  this  image  is  the  relatively  crude  cutting  of  the  block, 
which  contrasts  with  the  more  sophisticated  sense  of  composition.  This  subtle  woodcut  off  ers 
an  indication  that  the  reading  public  of  the  late  1480s  had  begun  to  expect  more  from  book 
illustration. 


Erhard  Ratdolt  and  Color  Printing 

Augsburg  was  also  the  birthplace  and  home  of  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  experimen¬ 
tal  printers  of  the  1480s  and  1490s.  At  a  very  young  age,  Erhard  Ratdolt  moved  from  Augsburg 
to  Venice,  where  he  opened  a  printing  shop  in  1476.  His  early  publications  are  renowned  for 
their  wood-block  borders  and  decorative  letters.  In  Ratdolt’s  Venetian  edition  of  Regiomon¬ 
tanus’s  Calendaring,  printed  in  1476,  one  recognizes  an  undeniable  Italian  Renaissance  influence 
in  both  the  borders  and  initials.  Gilbert  Redgrave,  in  his  work  on  Erhard  Ratdolt,  states  that 
the  title  page  of  the  Calendarium  is  the  first  title  page  ever  to  appear  in  a  printed  book.22  The 
initial  letter  and  border  printed  on  the  title  page  are  composed  of  white  vines  on  black  grounds, 
and  remind  us  of  the  precise  work  of  a  goldsmith  or  the  gold  engraving  on  armor  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Negrolli  Mantuan  school.  One  further  senses  an  Arabic  influence  in  the  borders  of  the 
Calendarium,  though  it  is  less  prominent  in  the  borders  for  his  editions  of  Appianus’s  His  tori  a 
Romana  and  De  bellis  civilibus,  both  printed  in  1477. 23  Here,  a  new  harmony  is  achieved  by  Rat¬ 
dolt’s  congruous  design  in  both  initials  and  borders,  which  seem  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
same  cutter,  resulting  in  some  ot  the  most  beautiful  borders  ever  included  in  a  printed  book. 

It  was  in  Venice  that  Erhart  Ratdolt  embraced  scientific  publishing  and  printed  a  few 
famous  astronomical  texts.  His  edition  of  Albumasar’s  Flores  astrologiae  printed  on  November 
18,  1488,  offers  a  series  of  woodcuts  in  clear  outline  style,  with  sparse  parallel  hatching  and 
without  background  or  borders  (see  item  1).  The  iconography  of  these  cuts,  gods  and  goddesses 
driving  chariots  decorated  with  zodiac  signs,  harkens  back  to  subjects  first  encountered  in  Flor¬ 
ence  in  1460  and  copied  by  Venetian  artists  in  the  decades  to  follow. 

Ratdolt  first  used  these  famous  wood  blocks  in  his  Venetian  editions  ot  Hyginus’s  Poetica 
astronomica  printed  in  1482  and  1485.  He  then  reincorporated  them  in  his  two  editions  of  Albu- 
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masar’s  Flores  astrologiae,  printed  in  Augsburg  in  1488  and  1495,  and 
later  used  parts  of  the  same  blocks  in  Leupoldus  s  Compilatio  de  as- 
trorum  scientia,  which  he  issued  in  1489. 24  It  is  significant  that  these 
wood  blocks,  with  their  Florentine  and  Venetian  characteristics, 
were  transported  by  Ratdolt  to  his  new  home  in  Augsburg.  Thus, 

Ratdolt  left  Venice  not  only  with  the  spirit  of  Italian  Renaissance 
distilled  in  his  soul,  but  also  with  the  actual  wood  blocks  securely 
packed  in  his  luggage. 

Another  milestone  established  by  Erhard  Ratdolt  involved  his 
experimentation  with  printing  in  color.  He  chose  an  unprecedented 
design  in  black  and  red  for  his  own  well-known  printer’s  mark.  He 
was  the  first  printer  to  introduce  the  use  of  astronomical  diagrams 
printed  in  black,  red,  and  shades  of  yellow-brown  to  illustrate  Sacro- 
busto’s  Sphaera  mundi,  published  in  1485.  In  Ratdolt’s  earlier  edition 
of  1482,  these  planetary  diagrams  were  still  colored  by  hand.25  The 
color-printed  diagrams  for  his  1485  edition  offer  more  intense  tones 
when  compared  to  the  diagrams  of  the  earlier  edition,  which  are 
highlighted  with  watercolor  and  are  less  striking  in  their  intensity. 

Ratdolt  s  first  figurative  woodcut  printed  in  color  is  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  Bishop  Johann  II  von  Werdenberg.  It  is  printed  in  black, 
red,  and  yellow,  and  Schramm  suggests  that  this  early  color  work 
was  completed  while  Ratdolt  was  still  working  in  Venice.26  Rat- 

dolts  first  color  woodcut  of  a  figure,  a  standing  bishop,  showing  his  new  patron  Friedrich  II 
von  Hohenzollern,  is  printed  in  black,  yellow,  red,  and  olive  green.  It  appears  in  the  first  book 
he  printed  in  Augsburg  after  his  move  from  Venice,  Obsequiale  augustanum,  published  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1487.  This  publication  also  contains  the  first  musical  notes  printed  in  woodcut.27  Further¬ 
more,  Ratdolt  had  experimented  with  printing  in  gold  during  his  stay  in  Venice,  as  can  be 
noted  in  the  dedicatory  letter  printed  in  gold  in  two  luxury  dedication  copies  of  his  well- 
known  Euclid  of  i486.28  During  the  incunabula  period,  Erhard  Ratdolt  was  the  only  printer 
widely  recognized  as  having  mastered  the  technique  of  printing  in  different  colors. 

After  moving  to  Augsburg  in  i486,  Erhard  Ratdolt  began  printing  a  larger  number  of 
liturgical  books  for  various  dioceses.  Most  of  his  missals  are  sumptuous  productions  printed  in 
red  and  black,  which  often  contain  printed  musical  notes,  woodcut  illustrations,  and  large 
woodcut  initials.  Frequently,  for  these  later  publications,  Ratdolt  employed  Hans  Burgkmair, 
one  of  Augsburg’s  most  important  artists  of  the  period,  as  artist-draftsman.  The  woodcut  il¬ 
lustrations  portray  patron  saints  of  the  respective  dioceses  for  which  the  books  were  being 
printed,  as  well  as  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  canon  woodcut,  or  crucifixion  scene, 
generally  in  full-page  size.  In  the  canon  woodcut,  one  finds  Christ  on  the  cross  in  the  center 
of  the  image,  with  Mary  and  Saint  John  standing  to  his  right  and  left. 

Hans  Burgkmair  (1473  — 1531)  completed  his  apprenticeship  with  Martin  Schongauer  of 
Colmar  around  1490.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  began  to  work  for  Erhard  Ratdolt,  who  by 
that  time  was  fully  matured  in  the  technical  skills  of  printing.  Burgkmair’s  first  woodcut  for 
Ratdolt  depicts  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  dates  from  1491.  It  reveals  Schongauer’s  influence 
in  its  sensitive  design  and  detail.  A  new  departure  is  evident  in  the  delineation  of  the  image, 
created  by  the  use  of  minute  shading  in  the  features  of  both  figures.29  Burgkmair  provided  Rat¬ 
dolt  with  a  succession  of  proficient  woodcuts  for  patron  saints,  Madonnas,  and  Christ  on  the 
cross.  Each  woodcut  shows  finer  expression  in  the  faces  and  each  captures  the  scene  with  in- 


Figure  8.  Johannes 
Mueller,  Regiomontanus, 
Calendarium,  printed  in 
Venice  by  Erhard  Ratdolt, 
1476.  Fol.  [a1].  (LC/R221) 
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Valentinus 


Figure  9.  Saint  Valentine, 
Saint  Stephen,  and  Saint 
Maximilian,  fol.  20, 
from  the  Missale  Pataviense 
printed  in  Augsburg  by 
Erhard  Ratdolt,  1494. 
Rosenwald  Collection, 
National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.  Image 
©  Board  of  Trustees, 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 


creased  artistic  sensibility.  On  several  occasions,  printing  in  different 
colors  is  used.  As  a  consequence  of  his  experience  and  exposure  to 
color  printing  with  Ratdolt,  Hans  Burgkmair  later  in  his  career  was 
able  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  chiaroscuro 
woodcut.  His  Lovers  Surprised  by  Death  is  one  of  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  German  Renaissance  art. 

In  Ratdolt’s  Missale  Pataviense,  published  in  1494,  we  encounter 
an  absolutely  exquisite  full-page  woodcut  by  Burgkmair  of  the  pa¬ 
tron  saints  of  Passau,  one  of  the  rare  existing  title-page  woodcuts 
printed  in  different  colors.30  Saint  Stephen,  with  a  palm  twig,  a 
book,  and  the  stones  of  his  martyrdom  in  his  hands,  stands  beneath 
a  three-part  arch  decorated  with  an  ornamental  white  vine  on  a 
black  ground.  On  either  side  of  Saint  Stephen  stand  two  bishops. 
Saint  Valentine  and  Saint  Maximilian.  The  positioning  of  Saint 
Stephen  with  a  slightly  elevated  right  leg  adds  an  unforeseen  plas¬ 
ticity  and  physical  presence  to  the  figure.  Burgkmair  uses  a  black¬ 
line  cut  with  four  tone  blocks  in  orange  red,  dark  yellow,  indigo, 
and  brown  to  produce  this  stunning  woodcut. 

The  use  of  a  color-printed  title  page  on  the  Missale  Pataviense 
was  unusual.  Printing  in  color  was  normally  too  extravagant  for 
title  pages,  because  alternate  versions  with  different  patron  saints 
were  needed  for  the  various  dioceses  that  commissioned  Ratdolt 
to  print  their  liturgical  publications.  This  was  not  the  case  for  canon 
woodcuts,  which  could  be  reused  in  several  different  editions  of  a 
missal.  Ratdolt’s  Missale  Pataviense  also  contains  a  full-page  canon  woodcut  on  vellum  by  Hans 
Burgkmair,  printed  in  black,  orange  red,  dark  yellow,  dark  blue,  and  olive.  The  canon  wood- 
cut  possesses  additional  coloring  by  hand  in  the  sky  and  in  the  drops  of  blood  on  Christs  body.31 
As  Margaret  Grasselli  states,  "All  color  blocks  used  in  the  woodcuts  published  by  Ratdolt  were 
cut  so  that  the  printed  colors  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  black  outlines;  thus  the 
prints  look  very  much  like  woodcuts  that  had  been  hand  colored  with  stencils.”32  This  color¬ 
printing  technique  was  intended  to  create  an  impression  like  that  of  a  hand-painted  miniature, 
but  its  production  consumed  less  time  and  the  image  could  be  reproduced  in  multiple  copies. 
These  two  outstanding  woodcuts  from  the  Missale  Pataviense  may  represent  Hans  Burgkmair’s 
earliest  examples  of  color  printing.33 

The  supreme  quality  of  these  Burgkmair  woodcuts  demonstrates  the  progress  achieved 
in  the  stylistic  development  of  woodcut  illustration  since  the  early  1460s.  The  incorporation 
of  an  illustration  by  an  artist,  later  renowned,  clearly  improved  the  beauty  of  Erhard  Ratdolt’s 
printed  books.  Burgkmair’s  full-page  illustrations  are  among  the  most  elegant  and  masterful 
woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  Significantly,  here  for  the  first  time, 
woodcuts  in  books  could  be  attributed  to  an  individual  artist  based  on  stylistic  expression. 


SStepbarws  fBanmilianus 


Erhard  Reuwich  and  Perecrinationes  in  Terram  Sanctam 

In  i486  a  Mainz  printer  issued  one  of  the  masterworks  of  book  illustration,  Bernard  von  Brey- 
denbach’s  Perecrinationes  in  Terram  Sanctam.  The  dean  of  Mainz  cathedral,  Bernhard  von  Breyden- 
bach,  set  out  in  April  1484  for  the  Holy  Land,  accompanied  by  Count  Johann  zu  Solm-Lich, 
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Knight  Philipp  von  Bicken,  and,  among  others,  Erhard  Reuwich,  an  artist  from  Utrecht  who 
was  engaged  to  make  pictures  of  places  the  travelers  visited  en  route.  After  their  return  from 
the  long  journey,  which  included  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Catherine  on  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  Breydenbach  had  an  account  written  in  Latin  of  their  perilous  expedition,  and 
Reuwich  worked  up  his  sketches.  The  Peregrinatio  appeared  in  i486  in  Latin  and  in  German- 
language  editions  and  became  the  first  “best-selling”  travel  book. 

Reuwich  s  panoramic  woodcut  views  of  ports  and  cities  represent  the  first  instance  where 
topographical  scenes  drawn  from  life  were  used  to  illustrate  a  book.  For  the  first  time,  actual 
topographical  places  are  shown  as  seen  by  the  artist  at  that  moment.  Many  of  these  city  views 
were  printed  from  multiple  wood  blocks,  which  were  pasted  together  and  folded  to  fit  with 
the  text.  In  the  case  of  the  view  of  Venice,  the  woodcut  extends  to  nearly  five  feet  in  length 
and  was  printed  from  eight  blocks.  In  addition  to  views  of  Venice,  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Land, 
Corfu,  Crete,  and  Rhodes,  Reuwich  provided  pictures  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  images  of  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  in  their  native  cos¬ 
tumes.  Furthermore,  exotic  animals  like  giraffes,  dromedaries,  a  unicorn,  and  an  ape,  as  well 
as  six  woodcuts  of  oriental  alphabets,  were  included.  Overall,  Peregrinationes  in  Terrain  Sanctam 
is  a  luxurious  production,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Reuwich  supervised  all  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  its  publication.34 

From  the  stylistic  point  of  view,  the  most  developed  woodcut  in  the  book  is  Reuwich  s 
impressive  frontispiece.  It  shows  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  Venetian  costume  holding  the  coats- 
of-arms  of  the  three  most  prominent  participants  in  the  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  ex¬ 
pressive  figure  of  the  woman  stands  under  an  arch  of  flow¬ 
ing  vines  with  putti.  In  fact,  the  vines  appear  to  be  prickly 
climbing  rose  bushes  in  whose  branches  naked  children  play, 
climb,  or  reach  to  grab  for  a  rose.  At  the  center,  carefully 
concealed,  the  viewer  discovers  a  birds  nest.  The  active  scene, 
drawn  with  delicate  outline  and  shading,  shows  well-rounded 
forms  and  has  a  three-dimensional  quality.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  complex  design  could  be  executed  and  so  skillfully 
accomplished  only  by  an  expert  wood  block  cutter. 

The  feathers  of  the  heraldic  beasts  dominate  the  design 
of  the  woodcut.  These  feathered  wings  are  precisely  rounded 
and  give  both  of  the  heraldic  animals  lively  expressions.  In 
the  helmets  of  the  crests,  Reuwich  reverses  the  normal  black- 
line-on-white-background  technique  by  using  white  lines 
on  a  black  background.  The  design  further  plays  skillfully 
with  light.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  coats-of-arms  to  the  left 
and  right,  the  artist  applies  a  varied  pattern  of  cross  hatches 
and  parallel  hatches  to  create  the  impression  of  the  shields 
being  contoured.  Very  fine,  short  shading  lines  are  used  to 
modulate  the  woman’s  cheeks,  neck,  and  decolletee.  The 
woman’s  dress  and  decorated  head  attire  are  typically  Vene¬ 
tian.  The  elaborate  folds  of  her  costume  express  richness  and 
wonder  for  the  exotic.  A  comparison  with  the  drawing  of  a 
Female  Figure  in  Venetian  Costume  by  Albrecht  Diirer  in  the 
Albertina  in  Vienna  shows  remarkable  similarities  in  cos¬ 
tume  and  headdress.35 


Figure  10.  Bernhard 
von  Breydenbach’s 
Peregrinationes  in  Terrain 
Sanctam,  printed  in  Mainz 
by  Erhard  Reuwich,  June 
21,  i486.  Frontispiece, 
fol.  i  verso.  (LC/R116) 
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Equally  successful  in  Reuwich’s  design  is  the  architectural  structure  of  the  woodcut.  The 
columns  at  both  sides  are  done  in  three-dimensional  perspective,  as  is  the  pedestal  where  the 
woman  stands.  Here  we  see  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  solid  ground  accentuated  by  images 
of  individual  plant  specimens.  Single  plants  in  the  foreground  are  a  typical  feature  of  Martin 
Schongauer’s  engravings,  which  must  have  been  known  to  Reuwiqfr. 

The  varying  density  of  lines  adds  to  the  liveliness  of  the  whole  scene.  Reuwich’s  frontis¬ 
piece  uses  uneven  contour  lines,  and  curved,  long  hatches  depicting  subtle  shades  not  only  to 
express  dynamic  energy  but  also  to  create  a  clear  spatial  concept.  This  ground-breaking  wood- 
cut  exhibits  a  strong  expressive  line  and  a  novel  artistic  complexity.  Reuwich’s  woodcut  does 
not  need  any  coloring.  It  actually  does  not  allow  any  coloring.  Artistically  conceived  and  real¬ 
ized,  this  frontispiece  represents  a  major  step  forward  in  the  stylistic  development  of  the  late 
medieval  woodcut.  This  is  the  first  time  the  artist  of  the  illustrations  is  mentioned  by  name  in 
a  book.  To  our  knowledge,  this  is  one  of  the  first  times  as  well  that  a  frontispiece  is  used  to 
enrich  the  opening  of  a  printed  book. 

This  new  development,  where  the  artist  expresses  movement,  perspective,  and  contrast 
with  a  variation  in  line  density  and  sculptural  modeling,  may  at  first  appear  busy.  Taking  a 
closer  look,  however,  we  detect  that  wherever  the  drawing  process  had  been  reversed,  and 
white  lines  are  the  drawing  or  contour  lines,  a  controlled  calmness  enters  the  scene.  A  new  level 
of  nuance  and  expression  is  achieved;  a  technique  that  will  be  further  advanced  and  perfected 

by  Albrecht  Differ,  who  in  the  1490s  completely 
•  -  changed  the  art  of  woodcut  for  all  time. 


Figure  ii.  Terence’s 
Comedies  printed  in 
Strasbourg  by  Johann 
Griininger,  1  November 
1496.  Fol.  b'v.  (LC/R175) 


Strasbourg,  Gruninger,  and  Urs  Graf 

Apart  from  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Nuremberg,  the  most 
important  centers  for  printing  books  in  the  south  of 
the  German-speaking  regions  were  Strasbourg  and 
Basel.  First  printings  for  Strasbourg  have  been  dated 
1458/60  for  works  by  Johann  Mentelin.  Mentelin  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  and  only  illustrated  book,  the  Etymolo- 
giae  by  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  which  contained  seven 
mostly  schematic  woodcuts,  in  about  1473. 36  A  decade 
later,  Strasbourg  would  become  an  important  center 
for  the  production  of  illustrated  books.  The  printer 
Johann  Gruninger,  active  1483  —  1531,  was  a  vigorous 
promoter  of  illustrated  books.  He  was  Johannes  Rein- 
hardi  from  Griiningen  but  called  himself  Gruninger, 
and  in  his  almost  fifty  years  of  active  printing,  he  ed¬ 
ited  texts  of  all  different  sorts. 

One  of  his  earliest  publications  is  a  richly  illus¬ 
trated  Bible,  the  Eleventh  German  Bible,  published 
May  2,  1485.  In  its  iconographical  depiction,  the  choice 
of  scenes  illustrated,  Griininger  generally  follows  earlier 
Bible  editions.  His  conception  of  scenes,  however,  is 
imaginative.  The  woodcuts  in  the  Eleventh  German 
Bible  foreshadow  his  later  technique  of  combining 
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independent  scenes  within  a  single  framed  border.37 
A  distinctive  Griininger  style  of  cutting  wood  block 
illustrations  began  to  develop  over  the  next  few  years.38 
In  his  editions  ofTerence  and  Horace,  the' woodcuts, 
with  multiple,  dense,  long  fine  parallel  hatchings, 
reach  a  hitherto  unseen  pictorial  quality.  Any  color¬ 
ing  is  superfluous  in  these  images  with  their  dark 
strongly  hatched  backgrounds.  Over  successive  pub¬ 
lications,  we  see  the  cutters  achieve  a  subtle  softness 
of  form  by  reducing  the  density  of  the  lines  and  chang¬ 
ing  them  into  finer,  softer  curved  ones,  without  los¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  precision.  Frank  Hieronymus 
suggests  that  Griininger,  unlike  the  Basel  printers,  kept 
a  separate  workshop  with  Reisser  and  Formschnei- 
der  within  his  own  printing  shop.39 

In  his  Comedies  ofTerence  published  1496, 

Griininger  perfected  the  technique  of  constructing 
a  single  scene  by  mounting  up  to  five  separate  wood- 
cut  blocks  into  one  image.  Each  character  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  little  woodcut  resembling  a  slug  of  type. 

These  are  designed  to  be  grouped  with  other  “char¬ 
acter  cuts”  to  express  pictorially  who  is  on  stage  in 
each  scene.  Thus  Griininger  was  able,  by  producing 
only  88  cuts,  to  illustrate  his  publication  with  156 
woodcut  illustrations,  evidently  an  important  eco¬ 
nomical  innovation.  As  a  result,  the  reappearance  of 
the  same  human  figures,  sided  by  trees  and  houses  as  in  stage  sets,  leads  to  a  certain  monotonous 
feeling.  Important  for  the  development  of  iconography  are  the  introductory  woodcut,  which 
shows  the  inside  of  a  theater,  and  the  six  full-page  woodcuts  at  the  beginning  of  each  comedy. 
One  curious  aspect  is  the  attempt  to  connect  the  “dramatis  personae”  dispersed  over  the  page 
by  the  means  of  straight,  na'ive-looking  lines.40 

The  year  1502  marks  a  key  step  forward  in  the  quality  of  illustrations  from  the  press  of 
Johann  Griininger.  In 'the  title  and  preface  for  his  edition  of  Virgil’s  Opera,  the  humanist  and 
poet  Sebastian  Brant  (1458  —  1521)  is  named  as  the  designer  of  the  illustrations,  as  well  as  the 
editor  of  the  work  and  the  author  of  the  commentary.  The  style  of  these  woodcuts  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Griininger’s  workshop  and  every  block  points  to  the  hands  of  artists  from  that  shop.  In 
them,  the  world  of  Greek  gods  and  heroes  has  been  transported  to  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Cos¬ 
tumes,  ships,  buildings,  and  arms  befit  the  fifteenth  century.  Most  of  the  two  hundred  wood- 
cuts  are  full  page  in  size.  Several  different  cutters  used  the  same  technique  of  applying  thin, 
slightly  bent  lines  which  give  a  round,  smooth  expression  to  figures  and  forms  and  allow  fine 
nuances  in  the  shading  from  dark  to  light.  Lively  black  and  white  nuances  give  physical  presence 
to  the  figures  and  spatial  depth  to  the  scenes.  These  dense  arrays  of  parallel  lines  give  the  wood- 
cuts  an  overall  dark,  even-toned,  finish  and  achieve  a  pictorial  effect.  The  images  project  the 
impression  of  painterly  differentiation. 

This  hatching  style  has  generally  been  recognized  as  having  its  origin  in  the  technique 
of  engraving.  The  attempt  to  copy  the  subtle  nuances  in  the  shades  found  in  engravings  was  a 
standard  practice,  but  Griininger  achieved  a  better  result  in  his  Virgil  than  in  the  earlier  edition 


Figure  12.  Publius 
Vergilius  Maro,  Opera , 
printed  in  Strasbourg 
by  Johann  Griininger, 
1502.  Fol.  CCLXXr. 
(LC/R594) 
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Vo  mam  mo^um  noflbreiEtrtTiptiDmsfaiap 
I  ttfiaramus.  jDnmo  ce  anminnatone  mane 
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Figure  13.  Spiegel 
menscltlicher  Behaltnis, 
printed  in  Basel  by- 
Bernhard  Richel, 
in  1476.  Reproduced 
from  Albert  Schramm, 
Der  Bilderschmuck  der 
Friidrucke,  vol.  21,  no.  43. 
Copyright  Verlag  von 
Karl  W.  Hiersemann, 
Leipzig,  1938. 


Figure  14.  Speculum 
humanae  salvationis, 
printed  in  Augsburg  by 
Gunther  Zainer,  1473. 
Fol.  19V.  (LC/R48) 


of  Terence  published  in  1496.  In  general,  the  images  contain  polyschematic  scenes  within  a 
single  woodcut.  Landscapes  are  often  depicted  with  perspective  from  an  elevated  point  of  view, 
and  the  picture  surface  seems  densely  filled.  The  compilation  of  different  scenes  from  Virgil’s 
text  into  a  single  woodcut  adds  a  further  visual  tension  for  the  onlooker. 

Both  Johann  Griininger  and  Johann  Knobloch,  another  Strasbourg  printer,  published  the 
sermons  of  Geyler  von  Kaisersperg,  a  prominent  preacher  of  the  period.  In  these  books  the  il¬ 
lustrations  show  a  quiet  arrangement  in  composition,  while  never  losing  their  typical  stylistic 
complexity. 

In  1506  Johann  Knobloch  issued  a  compilation  of  Geyler’s  texts  on  the  passion  illustrated 
with  twenty-six  full-page  woodcuts  by  Urs  Graf.  The  text  was  edited  by  a  young  humanist, 
poet,  historian,  and  geographer,  Mathias  Ringmann  Philesius  (1482—1511).  The  woodcuts  for 
the  Ringmann  Passion,  as  the  book  is  also  called,  were  Urs  Graf’s  earliest  important  works 
and,  according  to  Frank  Hieronymus,  must  have  taken  the  young  artist  several  years  to  finish.41 
Of  significance  is  their  unusual  size.  One  might  assume  that  Urs  Graf  was  influenced  not  only 
by  Griininger’s  edition  of  Virgil  of  1502,  but  clearly  also  by  Albrecht  Diirer’s  Apocalypse  published 
in  1498. 

By  dividing  a  scene  into  a  foreground  with  dramatic  action  and  a  background  with  archi¬ 
tecture  or  scenic  landscape,  Graf  achieved  a  certain  degree  of  monumentality.  The  woodcut 
of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  demonstrates  Graf’s  attempt  to  organize  a  “multilayered"  scene  in 
different  compartments.  The  composition,  although  it  consists  of  multiple  scenes  in  one,  is 
strongly  structured  in  a  Z  shape,  which  leads  the  eye  into  perspective  depths  toward  the  back. 
It  finds  its  climax  in  the  town  ofjerusalem  shown  in  the  far  upper  background.  Graf's  technique 
in  shading  the  woodcut  is  inspiring.  He  uses  a  varied  line  pattern,  as  well  as  cross-hatching,  to 
emphasize  the  forms  and  to  create  liveliness  and  physical  dimension.  As  Daniel  De  Simone 
points  out,  “His  heads  show  individual  characteristics  and  his  method  of  using  short  accents 
to  further  define  facial  features  is  a  technique  reminiscent  of  Differs  work.”  (See  item  38.) 
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Basel  and  Das  Xarrexschiff 


In  Basel  during  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  a  concentration  of  the  production  of  religious, 
devotional,  and  erudite  texts.  First  printings  are  dated  to  1468  by  Berthold  Ruppel.  In  Basel, 
the  earliest  illustrated  book  is  Alphonse  de  Spinas  s  Fortalitium  fidei,  published  by  Bernhard 
Richel  around  1475  with  one  woodcut  only.  The  earliest  significant  illustrated  book  was  Richel’s 
edition  of  a  Spiegel  menschlicher  Behaltnis,  richly  illustrated  with  278  woodcuts  from  255  blocks, 
published  in  1476. 42 

The  vertical  woodcuts  illustrating  the  Spiegel  menschlicher  Behaltnis  are  enframed  by  a  broad 
dominant  borderline.  The  figures,  depicted  with  admirable  versatility'  and  movement,  dominate 
the  scene,  and  short  and  longer  parallel  lines  permeate  the  drawing  style.  Expressions  in  the 
features  of  figures  are  successfully  achieved  with  finely  cut  lines,  such  as  accents  on  eyebrows. 
Overall,  the  faces,  with  their  prominent  noses  and  oval  eyes  with  black  pupils,  are  economical 
in  line  but  powerful  in  their  emotional  expression.  The  woodcuts  for  the  Spiegel  menschlicher 
Behaltnis  can  be  associated  stylistically  with  Gunther  Zainer  s  Speculum  humanae  salvationis  pub¬ 
lished  in  Augsburg  1473. 43  A  certain  familiarity  in  the  conception  and  character  of  the  woodcuts 
of  both  works  can  be  acknowledged.  The  iconographical  sequence  is  followed,  the  accents 
in  solid  black  are  maintained,  and  the  drawing  of  hair  and  beards  confirms  the  overall  similar¬ 
ity.  The  format  of  the  Basel  woodcuts,  however,  is  vertical  as  opposed  to  horizontal,  and  one 
borderline — rather  than  the  traditional  double  borderline  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm — is  used. 

The  lively  Basel  series  takes  movement  of  figures  and  composition  of  scenes  a  distinct 
step  further  as  well  as  amplifying  the  iconographical  concept.  A  more  energetic  drawing  line 
is  combined  with  descriptive  details  in  such  scenes  as  those  with  elaborate  floors.  Complex 
floor  tiles  varying  from  square  black  and  white,  to  plain  white,  to  black  and  white  dots,  and 
to  tiles  striped  diagonally  enhance  the  scene’s  visual  impact. 

The  iconographical  concept  is  also  more  decorative.  On 
several  occasions,  God  the  Father  is  realized  as  a  full  or  half 
figure  rather  than  a  mere  symbol  of  a  hand  as  found  in  the 
Augsburg  series.  Looking  at  the  Annunciation  woodcut, 
we  are  instantly  reminded  of  Martin  Schongauer’s  engraving 
of  the  same  subject  by  the  design  of  the  flower  in  the  vase 
and  the  checkered  floor  carpet.  Altogether,  the  connection 
between  the  Basel  and  Augsburg  cuts  for  the  Speculum  is 
clearly  recognizable  and  points  toward  the  direction  of 
future  stylistic  development  in  woodcut  illustration. 

The  same  style  can  be  found  in  Bernhard  Richel  s  re¬ 
markable  woodcuts  for  the  popular  saga  Melusine,  published 
in  1475,  where  a  new  spirit  of  lively  Renaissance  style  is 
visible.  The  sixty-seven  full-page  cuts  are  comparable  to 
those  of  the  Speculum,  but  in  Melusine  the  scenes  exhibit  a 
more  immediate  sensation  of  movement  and  a  more  con¬ 
cise  spacial  composition  is  realized.44  The  large-size  Melusine 
illustrations  transcend  by  far  the  visual  experience  of  a  mere 
Volksbuch. 

Another  of  the  early  printers  in  Basel  was  Michael 
Furter,  who  came  from  Augsburg  around  i486.  His  publi¬ 
cations  show  a  preference  for  illustration,  unlike  those  of 


Figure  15.  Couldrette’s 
Von  einer  Frouwen  genant 
Melusina  [Basel:  Bernhard 
Richel,  1476].  Fol.  57V. 
(LC/R356) 
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Figure  16.  Geoffroy  de  la 
Tour-Landry’s  Der  Ritter 
zum  Turn,  printed  in  Basel 
by  Michael  Furter,  1493. 
Reproduced  from 
Albert  Schramm,  Der 
Bilderschmuck  der  Friidrucke, 
vol.  2i,  no.  1028. 
Copyright  Verlag  von 
Karl  W.  Hiersemann, 
Leipzig,  1938. 


the  great  Basel  contemporary  of  his  time,  Johann  Amer- 
bach,  who  published  mainly  learned  texts.  On  behalf  of 
Johann  Bergmann  von  Olpe,  Furter  published  the  first 
illustrated  edition  of  the  famous  letter  of  Christopher 
Columbus  describing  his  discovery  of  America,  Dc  In- 
sulis  in  nniri  Indico  tiuper  inventis,  printed  after  April  29, 
1493. 45  The  illustrations  show  Columbus  landing  on  the 
island  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  ship  is  not  depicted  after 
nature,  but  derives  from  Breydenbach’s  Peregrinationes  in 
Terrain  Sanctam.  The  fine  contour  lines  show  an  expert 
wood-block  cutter  at  work.  His  accomplishment  is  read¬ 
ily  seen  in  his  ability  to  cut  the  lines  with  loose  free 
movement  to  create  the  impression  of  live  water.  Winkler 
has  attributed  the  design  of  these  cuts  to  the  Master  of 
Haintz  Narr.46  The  artists  efforts  are  less  successful  in 
delineating  landscape,  for  little  three-dimensional  quality 
is  conveyed.  We  again  encounter  the  same  stylistic  traits 
in  Methodius’s  Revelationes  divinae  a  sanctis  angel  is  factae,  printed  in  Basel  by  Michael  Furter  in 
1498  (see  item  28). 

Close  in  technique,  but  a  distinct  step  ahead  in  composition  and  expression,  are  Michael 
Furter’s  illustrations  for  Der  Ritter  vom  Turn,  by  Geoffroy  de  la  Tour- Landry,  published  in  1493. 
An  entirely  new  and  much  freer  look  can  be  detected  in  Furter’s  single  scene  images.  The 
blocks  further  possess  a  superior  artistic  conception  of  composition.  These  woodcuts  have  been 
attributed  to  young  Albrecht  Diirer  and  might  have  been  designed  during  his  short  stay  in 
Basel.  The  uneven  quality  seen  in  the  cutting  of  the  blocks,  however,  gives  cause  to  dispute 
this  attribution.47  A  strong  naturalistic  touch  permeates  the  depiction  of  the  female  cadaver 
lying  on  a  table,  her  chest  opened  and  exposed  to  the  surrounding  spectators.  Striking  details 
of  composition,  like  the  brick  walls  of  the  chamber  or  the  man  to  the  right  wearing  spectacles, 
remind  us  of  Martin  Schongauer’s  Death  of  the  Virgin.  The  arches  of  the  vault  in  which  the 
scene  is  situated  can  be  found  later  in  Albrecht  Diirer’s  Life  of  the  Virgin  Alary  in  manifold 
varieties.48  It  is  of  note  that  the  knight  in  the  woodcut  Jephta  Receives  Her  Father  in  the  Schatz- 
hehaltcr  resembles  in  specific  detail  and  in  overall  style  the  knight  in  the  Ritter  vom  Turn.49 

Johann  Bergmann  von  Olpe  published  Sebastian  Brant’s  Narrenschiff  on  February  11,  1494. 
The  text  by  the  renowned  Basel  humanist  Sebastian  Brant  narrates  the  sea  journey  of  112  fools 
to  the  paradise  of  fools,  “Narragonia.”50  Brant’s  moral,  didactic  satire  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  book  publications  of  all  times.  Printed  in  quarto  size,  its  every  page  is  framed  at  the 
sides  by  two  decorative  borders,  and  each  chapter  of  the  text  begins  with  a  full-page  woodcut. 

Of  the  105  illustrations,  73  woodcuts  are  attributed  to  the  young  Albrecht  Diirer,  who 
must  have  sojourned  in  Basel  during  his  journey  to  visit  Martin  Schongauer  in  Colmar.  Diirer  s 
73  cuts  are  discernible  by  the  bells  on  the  caps  of  the  fools.  Another  15  illustrations  are  attributed 
to  the  Master  of  Haintz  Narr.  His  fools  have  coxcombs  instead  of  Diirer’s  bells.51  The  woodcuts 
possess  an  increasing  sense  of  and  certainty  for  perspective  and  show  a  new  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  figures  within  space.  Light  coming  from  the  side  and  the  resulting  shadows 
situate  the  figures  solidly  within  their  backgrounds.  Extensive  varying  shade  lines  and  dots  serve 
to  give  the  image  a  three-dimensional  modeling.  The  contour  lines  are  more  strongly  conceived 
than  the  inside  drawing  and  hatching.  Characteristic  of  Diirer’s  poignant  scenes  is  a  sophisticated 
composition,  well  balanced  between  the  figures  and  their  surroundings.  Diirer  understood  a 
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way  of  drawing  that  would  best  allow  the  cutter  to  trans¬ 
form  his  demands  into  the  final  woodcut.  All  he  required 
was  a  wood-block  cutter  with  refined  technical  ability. 

“This  new  black-and-white  art  renounces  color,  for  it 
is  able  to  form  a  picture  through  the  means  of  graphics 
alone.”52 

The  woodcut  illustrations  created  for  Das  Narrenschiff 
are  of  immense  density  and  tenseness.  Since  there  was  no 
iconographical  tradition  for  this  newly  conceived  text,  the 
subjects  and  scenes  of  the  illustrations  had  to  be  created 
entirely  new.  The  images  presented  are  of  such  convinc¬ 
ing  force  that  their  equal  in  design  had  never  before  been 
seen.  In  addition,  the  technical  and  artistic  quality  of  the 
woodcutting  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  craft. 

The  ingenuity  of  text  and  illustrations  owes  to  the 
providential  meeting  of  two  extraordinary  characters,  Brant 
and  Diirer.  Sebastian  Brant,  a  canonical  conservative  and 
moralistic  mocker,  clearly  was  able  to  visualize  the  way  that 
illustration  could  enhance  the  finished  text,  so  that  each 
would  complement  the  other.  His  motto  was  to  create 
understanding  in  the  uneducated  by  adding  pictures  to  a 
story:  “nam  quod  legentibus  scriptura,  hoc  et  idiotis  pre- 
stat  pictura  cernentibus.”53  The  Narrenschiff  is  considered 
the  fifteenth-century  publication  where  text  and  illustration 
complete  each  other  in  an  ideal  way  and  are  interwoven  in  a  perfect  manner. 
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Nuremberg,  Koberger,  and  Albrecht  Durer 


Nuremberg,  a  wealthy  mercantile  center  in  south  Germany,  provided  an  environment  propi¬ 
tious  for  the  advancement  of  book  illustration.  Two  illustrated  books  published  in  1488  by 
different  printers  show  the  favorable  and  fruitful  situation  for  the  book  printing  business  that 
resulted  from  the  free  access  to  many  different  Reisser  and  Formschneider  from  various  work¬ 
shops  and  regions.  In  the  Bruder  Claus,  published  1488  by  Marx  Ayrer,  and  in  the  Latin  edi¬ 
tion  of  Bertholdus’s  Horologium  devotionis,  published  by  Friedrich  Creussner,  young  Albrecht 
Diirer’s  hand  has  been  repeatedly  recognized,  though  also  repeatedly  questioned. 

The  illustrations  in  the  Horologium  show  an  unusual  observation  of  nature  and  a  graphic 
delineation  of  body.  The  figures  are  pictured  in  clearly  organized  relationships.  Slanting  diagonal 
lines  emphasize  space,  and  hatches  delineate  the  forms  of  landscape.  The  variable  delineations 
in  the  trees  express  a  clear  endeavor  to  render  individual  diversity.  Not  yet  having  mastered  all 
aspects  of  his  craft,  the  artist  nevertheless  tries  to  achieve  a  new,  direct  presentation  of  nature. 
Space  is  opening  up  and  figures  are  grouped  in  connection  to  each  other  within  their  space, 
easily  interacting  within  a  single  coherent  picture.54 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  Nuremberg  printer,  Anton  Koberger  built  a  large 
printing  establishment  over  the  period  of  several  years.  On  December  5,  1488,  he  printed  a 
luxury  edition  of  Jacopo  da  Voragine’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  containing  more  than  250  woodcut 
illustrations  that  were  narrow,  rectangular  in  shape,  and  spread  across  both  columns.  Although 


Figure  17.  Sebastian 
Brant’s  Das  Narrenschiff, 
printed  in  Basel  by  Johann 
Bergmann  von  Olpe, 

11  February  1494.  Fol.  c3v. 
(LC/R361) 
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Figure  18.  Bertholdus’s 
Horologium  devotionis, 
Zeitglocklein  des  Lebens  und 
Leidens  Christi,  printed  in 
Nuremberg  by  Friedrich 
Creussner,  n  May  1489. 
Fol.  c7v.  (LC/R139) 


the  woodcuts  convey  a  Gothic  feeling,  some  of  them  show  a 
new  liveliness  in  the  conception  of  the  images.  This  early 
Koberger  book  gives  a  clear  indication  of  the  direction  to¬ 
ward  luxury  publication  that  his  printing  house  was  to  take. 
As  Schramm  confirms,  the  Lives  qf  the  Saints  is  a  publication 
“which  does  great  credit  to  its  [Koberger’s]  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  in  terms  of  printing  as  well  as  illustrations.”55  The 
principal  woodcutter  for  Koberger’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  was  the 
Ulm  Master,  who  was  responsible  for  the  magnificent  illus¬ 
trations  of  Thomas  Lirer  s  Chronicle  published  in  i486. 

Anton  Koberger  frequently  employed  the  painters  and 
sculptors  Michael  Wolgemut  and  Wilhelm  Pleydenwurff  and 
their  workshop  as  designers  for  his  publications.  As  an  artist, 
Wolgemut  was  renowned  in  Nuremberg.  Giulia  Bartrum  states 
that  “he  specialized  in  the  production  of  elaborate  painted 
and  sculpted  altarpieces,”  as  well  as  stained-glass  windows. 
His  high  altarpiece  for  the  Marienkirche  in  Zwickau  cost 
fourteen  hundred  gulden,  “a  fee  considerably  larger  than  any 
earned  by  Diirer  for  his  painted  altarpieces.”56  By  the  mid- 
1480s  Wolgemut  s  artwork  succeeded  in  forming  a  new,  more 
convincing  depiction  of  nature  and  space.  Clearly,  in  his  work 
a  more  accurate  approach  toward  the  composition  of  scenes 
began  to  prevail.  Wolgemut ’s  austere,  functional  style  was  suit¬ 
able  for  the  new  necessities  of  imagery  in  Nuremberg  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  the  foundation  of  his  success.  This  clear  eye  for  nature  was  one  of  the  main 
sensibilities  that  he  transmitted  to  his  young  apprentice  Albrecht  Diirer. 

Around  1465  Wolgemut  was  joined  by  Wilhelm  Pleydenwurff,  his  stepson,  possibly  as 
an  equal  partner.  Pleydenwurff  might  have  been  active  in  the  Netherlands  before  joining  Wol¬ 
gemut.  Netherlandish  influence  represents  an  important  element  in  the  training  of  his  father, 
the  painter  Hans  Pleydenwurff,  as  it  was  for  Albrecht  Differs  father  as  well.  Wilhelm  Pleyden¬ 
wurff  seems  to  have  been  the  driving  force  behind  book  illustration  in  Wolgemut’s  workshop 


Figure  19.  Jacopo  da 
Voragine’s  Legenda  aurea 
sanctorum,  printed  in 
Nuremberg  by  Anton 
Koberger,  5  December 
1488.  Fol.  LXXX1I11. 
(LC/R127) 
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until  his  death  in  1494.  Wolgemut  and  Plevden  wurff  are  considered  “draftsmen  with  a  trong 
sense  of  graphic  layout  both  in  the  design  of  an  individual  composition  and  in  the  construction 
of  a  page.”57 

In  Wolgemut  s  diverse,  encompassing  workshop  young  Albrecht  Diirer  started  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  on  November  30,'  i486.  During  the  following  three  years  he  must  have  participated 
in  all  the  tasks  at  hand.  As  the  son  of  a  goldsmith.  Diirer  was  familiar  with  precise  craftsmanship. 
It  was  during  his  apprenticeship  with  Wolgemut  that  he  probably  learned  the  craft  of  wood¬ 
block  cutting.  This  invaluable  skill  later  allow  ed  Diirer  to  correct  and  help  improve  the  c  utters' 
work  in  actualizing  his  designs.  Whether  early  on  Diirer  worked  as  a  Rrisser  on  some  illustra¬ 
tions  in  Nuremberg,  or  later  during  his  travel  days  in  Basel,  we  will  probably  never  know.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  Albrecht  Diirer  executed  his  drawings  directly  onto  the  wood  block 
which  allowed  the  cutter  to  translate  his  designs  into  a  lively,  expressive,  and  artistic  line.  He 
was  able  to  convey  to  the  cutter  his  acute  understanding  of  the  woodcut  lines  as  tbev  would 
print  on  paper. 

In  connection  with  book  illustration,  the  supportive  interest  of  Diirer 's  godfather  Anton 
Koberger  was  of  decisive  significance.  A  few  of  the  w  oodcuts  from  the  1488  Live:  of  tin  Saints 
have  been  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  twelve-year-old  Albrecht  Diirer.  -'  In 
1491  Koberger  published  his  exceptional  Scliatzbehalter  der  wahrett  Rachtumer  des  Hah.  a  rich’-, 
illustrated  devotional  text.59  Two  years  later,  in  1493.  Anton  Koberger's  best-know  n  and  most 
ambitious  undertaking.  Hartmann  Schedel’s  Weltchronik,  was  published. 'y 

The  Nuremberg  cits-  physician  and  humamst  Hartmann  Schedel  (1440-1514  compiled 
a  history  of  the  w  orld  from  creation  onward  on  behalf  of  two  wealths  Nuremberg  patricians. 
Sebald  Schreyer  and  Sebastian  Kammermeister.  The  Weltchronik,  as  it  was  called,  achieved  a 
level  tar  superior  to  any  previous  publications  with  regard  to  its  large-scale  images,  the  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  illustrations,  and  its  large-size  format.  The  book  contains  1.809  illus¬ 
trations,  formed  from  645  wood  blocks,  and  the  history  of  its  production  is  well  documented. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  Weltchronik  was  “not  meant  for  students  of  antiquity,  but  rather  for  the 
delight  of  the  general  public,”  a  novel  conception  for  the  fifteenth  century.'  Such  a  statement 
implies  that  visually  alert  readers  made  up  the  public,  and  that  this  public  was  readv  for  the  as¬ 
tonishing  woodcuts  of  Albrecht  Diirer  s  generation. 

Michael  Wolgemut  and  Wilhelm  PleydenwurfF  were  contracted  as  designers  for  the 
Weltchronik.  In  their  workshop,  the  wood  blocks  were  also  cut  by  as  mans-  as  four  different 
wood  block-cutters.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  actual  cutting  of  the  designs  was  a  considerable 
expense,  costing  four  times  as  much  as  the  original  invention  and  transfer  of  the  images.'  " 

The  stylistic  differences  in  the  woodcut  illustrations  in  the  Schatzbehalter  and  those  in  the 
Weltchronik  were  evaluated  by  Landau  and  Parshall  as  showing  a  “significant  shift  in  style  and 
particularly  in  graphic  sensibility.  The  cuts  for  the  earlier  text  are  engagingly  rhythmical  and 
graceful,  the  later  ones  staccato  and  angular.  The  compositions  for  the  Schatzbehalter  tend  to  weave 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  block,  whereas  those  in  the  Weltchronik  are  relatively  liberal  in 
their  allowance  of  white,  unprinted  regions.  Here  priority  is  given  to  the  arrangement  of  figures 
within  a  framed  field,  with  greater  stress  on  contrasting  areas  of  dark  and  medium  tone  ‘ 
Whereas  the  Schatzbehalter  offers  a  more  artistic  presentation  in  its  illustration,  the  later  Heltchromk 
represents  an  advancement  in  overall  conception  of  design  and.  specifically,  mise-en-paoe. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  and  the  overall  financial  risks  involved  in  the  making  of  the 
Weltchronik,  one  can  assume  Koberger  chose  Wolgemut  and  his  workshop  because  it  was  the 
finest  of  its  kind  at  the  time.  All  stages  of  the  project  were  planned  on  an  ambitious  level  with 
a  meticulous  attention  to  detail.  The  quality  of  the  design  has  been  considered  uneven,  ow  ing 
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Figure  20.  Stephan 
Fridolin’s  Schatzbehalter, 
printed  in  Nuremberg 
by  Anton  Koberger, 

8  November  1491. 

Fols.  p4v-p5  r. 

(LC/R 154) 


to  the  sheer  quantity  of  woodcuts  that  had  to  be  executed.'"1  Nevertheless,  in  general  the  figures 
are  well  defined  with  graphic  modeling  and  with  hatches  in  cross  and  parallel  lines.  An  obvious 
effort  was  made  to  achieve  uniformity  in  light. 

The  contribution  of  Albrecht  I  Hirer  to  the  illustrations  of  the  Weltchronik  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length.'’'  The  plastic  strength  of  the  line  in  certain  woodcuts  or  parts  of  them  is  extra¬ 
ordinary,  as  is  the  expression  of  the  line  in  a  few  of  the  images.  The  dynamic  is  tense  to  the 
extreme.  A  fine  example  is  found  in  the  wind  gods  in  the  corners  of  the  Seventh  Day  of  Cre¬ 
ation,  which  show  a  hand  with  excellent  artistry  executing  a  bold  and  creative  design.  Cramped 
in  their  corners,  the  four  heads  of  the  wind  gods  seem  to  burst  the  borderline  of  the  woodcut. 
This  dramatic  effect  is  achieved  by  white-line  drawing,  which  drastically  augments  the  impact 
in  plasticity. 

The  invention  of  the  technique  of  white-line  drawing  was  attributed  to  Albrecht  1  Hirer 
first  by  F.  Kriegbaum.  Black  contour  lines  adjoining  shadows  became  white  contour  lines,  thus 
creating  a  new  artistic  technique,  which  Kriegbaum  attributed  exclusively  and  solely  to  I  Hirer. 
In  any  case,  the  technique  of  white  line  is  found  in  a  number  of  illustrations  in  the  IVeltchronik.''1' 
Certainly,  drawing  in  white  line  represents  a  more  advanced  and  progressive  style.  We  have 
noticed  its  use  already  in  the  remarkable  frontispiece  of  Breydenbachs  Pcrcgrinationes  in  Terram 
Sanctam  of  i486.  A  similar  solution  is  notable  in  the  compositions  of  the  frontispieces  of  the 
Weltchronik  and  of  the  Peregrinationes.  In  both  frontispieces,  two  architectural  columns  on  either 
side  of  the  composition  are  topped  by  a  vine  border.  Both  vines  are  subdivided  into  three  parts 
and  cut  in  white  line  on  black  background.67 

The  IVeltchronik  and  the  Schatzbehalter  were  the  first  two  major  printmaking  projects  of 
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Nuremberg  with  documented  attributions  to  the  designers  of  the  illustrations.  Together  with  Figuki  21.  Hartmann 
Breydenbach’s  Peregrinationes,  they  are  also  the  earliest  books  printed  in  Germany  for  which  Schedcl’s  Wcltchronik, 
the  responsibility  for  the  designs  can  be  assigned  to  known  artists.  printed  in  Nuremberg 

by  Anton  Koberger, 

iijuly  1493.  (LC/R163) 

Durer  and  the  Birth  of  the  Artist’s  Book 


In  the  year  1495,  Albre'cht  Durer  returned  from  his  first  journey  to  Italy,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  may  have  begun  his  fabulous  cycle  of  woodcut  illustrations  for  the  Apocalypsis  cum  figuris. 
The  workshop  of  Wolgemut  provided  a  vast  source  of  experienced  wood-block  cutters,  from 
which  Diirer  could  draw  for  his  woodcut  projects  of  the  mid-i490s  onward.  The  question  of 
Durer ’s  personal  involvement  in  block  cutting  has  been  raised  many  times.  If  he  did  cut  some 
of  his  early  wood  blocks  then,  as  Eleanor  Sayre  states  in  her  definitive  exhibition  catalogue  on 
Albrecht  Durer,  “later  blocks,  and  documentary  evidence  reveal  that  this  did  not  remain  his 
method.”68  Later  in  his  life,  Diirer  employed  the  cutter  Hieronymus  Andreae  to  cut  the  blocks 
for  the  Triumphal  Arch  ofEmperor  Maximilian  dated  1515.  Andreae  was  so  well  known  in  Nurem¬ 
berg  that  he  was  called  Hieronymus  Formschneider.  Here  we  see  a  Formschneider  step  out  of 
anonymity  to  be  individually  named  for  the  first  time. 

The  Apocalypsis  cum  figuris  was  both  designed  and  published  by  Albrecht  Diirer.  According 
to  its  colophon,  it  was  printed  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  painter  (in  the)  year  of  our  Lord  1498.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  book  was  printed  by  Diirer  on  one  of  Koberger’s  numerous 
presses,  because  the  typeface  used  in  the  Apocalypse  was  designed  by  Koberger.  Also  interesting 
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Figure  22.  Albrecht 
Diirer’s  The  Vision 
of  the  Seven  Candlesticks. 
From  his  Apocalypse 
(Nuremberg.  1498). 
Rosemvald  Collection, 
National  Gallery  of 
Art.  Washington.  D.C. 
Image  €  Board  of 
Trustees,  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 


is  the  similarity  in  the  titles — Apocalypsis  cum  figuris  and  Schedel’s  world  chronicle  Liber  chronicamm 
cum  figuris.  For  the  Apocalypse,  two  separate  editions  were  published,  one  with  Latin  and  the 
other  with  German  text.  The  Latin  version  derives  from  the  Vulgate  of  Saint  Jerome;  the  source 
of  the  German  edition  is  the  Bible  Koberger  published  in  1483. 

The  monumental  format  of  the  woodcuts  reveals  the  artist’s  intention  to  take  precedence 
over  the  authors  text.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  illustration  has  priority  over  text.  In  several  of 
the  stunning  images,  Albrecht  Diirer  succeeded  in  unifying  multiple  textual  sequences  in  a 
single  pictorial  composition.  The  text  of  the  book  of  Revelations  gave  the  artist  ample  material 
for  his  fantasy.  In  transposing  the  supernatural,  visionary  Revelations  into  understandable 
pictures,  he  incorporated  numerous,  direct  observations  after  nature,  and  as  a  consequence,  he 
succeeded  in  translating  the  mysteries  of  Saint  John  into  realistic,  powerful  images.  Albrecht 
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A  HEAVENLY  CRAFT 


Diirer  combined  a  new,  artistically  vibrant  graphic  style  with  the  imaginative  elements  of  the 
text  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  The  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  an  observer,  for 
there  is  so  much  more  to  see  than  to  read.  Diirers  artistic  style  displavs  a  hitherto  unseen  dv- 
namic  graphic  line,  inspired  by  his  recenf  exposure  to  Italian  Renaissance  an. 

“Din  er's  1498  Apocalypse  was'a  milestone  in  the  history  of  book  illustration.  The  fifteen 
large-scale  woodcuts  with  their  elaborate  though  unified  compositions  were  unlike  anvthing 
that  had  been  seen  before  for  intricacy  of  design  and  naturalism  of  detail,”  concludes  Nancv 
Finlay.69  Albrecht  Diirer  conceived  his  Apocalyptic  cun  1  figures  principallv  as  a  bound  portfolio 
of  images  accented  by  a  text.  As  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  wrote  about  Diirer.  "he  know  s  to  state 
the  unstatable.  like  fire.  rays,  thunderstorm,  lightning,  weather,  and  fog  ...  all  passions  .  .  . 
even  almost  the  language  itself.”70  Diirers  contemporaries  recognized  the  Apocalypse  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  artistic  achievement. 

Albrecht  Diirers  portfolio  represents  a  decisive  moment  in  the  historv  of  the  woodcut 
and  a  culmination  of  the  art  of  the  woodcut  in  the  Renaissance.  Critical  steps  in  this  achieve¬ 
ment  marked  fifteenth-century  German  illustrated  books,  which  found  their  finest  expression 
in  the  lavish  imprints  from  Anton  Koberger's  printing  press.  A  second  Latin  edition  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  published  in  1511,  with  the  addition  of  a  woodcut  of  Saint  John  with  the  Virgin 
and  Child  on  the  title  page.  In  the  same  year.  Diirer  issued  two  additional  series  on  a  scale  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse:  the  Great  Passion  and  the  Life  of  the  I  itgin.  Although  many  of  the 
blocks  had  been  cut  and  printed  separately  at  an  earlier  date,  the  year  1511  marked  their  first 
appearance  with  a  text.  “These  ‘Three  Great  Books'  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  through  their  monu- 
mentality  and  sheer  artistic  quality,  look  ahead  four  centuries  to  modern  ‘livres  de  peintre. 
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Albumasar  was  a  ninth-century  Arab  astronomer,  called  by  most  scholars  the 
father  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  astrology.  His  systematic  analysis  of  the  heavens  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  creation  theory  based  on  the  alignment  of  the  seven  known  planets.  Albumasar’s 
Flores  astrologiae,  printed  by  Erhard  Ratdolt  in  1488,  is  illustrated  with  seventy-three  woodcuts, 
including  twelve  small  zodiac  cuts,  seven  larger  cuts  of  the  planets,  and  numerous  repeats.  The 
cuts  of  the  planets,  two  of  which  are  illustrated  here,  originally  appeared  in  Julius  Hyginus’s 
Poeticon  astronomicon,  printed  in  Venice  in  1482,  and  in  Johannes  Angelus’s  Astrolabium,  printed 
in  Augsburg  in  1485,  both  also  by  Ratdolt. 

The  career  of  the  noted  German  printer  Erhard  Ratdolt  spanned  over  forty  years,  begin¬ 
ning  with  his  work  in  Venice  from  1476  to  i486  and  continuing  in  his  native  Augsburg  from 
i486  to  about  1516,  when  his  last  imprint  is  recorded.  The  business  then  continued  until  1520 
under  the  imprint  of  Georg  Ratdolt.  In  the  context  of  the  illustrated  book,  Ratdolt  is  remembered 


1.  Albumasar. 
Flores  astrologiae. 
Augsburg: 

Erhard  Ratdolt, 

18  November  1488 
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as  an  innovator  in  the  use  of  decorative  initials,  woodcut  borders,  printing  in  gold,  and  color 
printing,  which  he  experimented  with  during  his  Venetian  period  and  developed  further  during 
the  1 490s  when  Hans  Burgkmair  worked  in  his  shop.  Ratdolt  specialized  in  the  publication  of 
liturgical  books,  mathematical  texts,  and  astronomy  books,  many  of  which  were  illustrated 
with  simple  line  woodcuts,  like  those  shown  here.  His  edition  of  Regiomontanus’s  Calendarium, 
printed  in  Venice  in  1476,  with  woodcuts  printed  in  two  colors,  and  his  1482  edition  of  Eu¬ 
clid's  Elcmenta  geonietriae,  also  printed  in  Venice,  are  two  of  his  most  famous  works. 

Ratdolt  returned  to  Augsburg,  a  major  center  of  the  German  illustrated  book,  after  ten 
years  in  Italy.  The  commingling  of  German  and  Italian  styles,  which  began  as  early  as  the  1470s, 
was  to  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  development  of  the  woodcut  in  both  countries.  As 
the  first  German  printer  to  use  the  wood  block  border  and  the  decorative  initial  letter,  Ratdolt 
has  received  near  universal  recognition  as  one  of  the  first  links  between  the  German  and  Italian 
traditions.  The  simple  lines  of  the  cuts  illustrated  here  are  representative  of  German  style,  reflect¬ 
ing  what  David  Landau  and  Peter  Parshall  characterize  as  “the  simplicity  and  cleanliness”  of 
Augsburg  design.  There  is  no  background  or  border,  and  very  little  shading.  The  result  is  a 
clear  narrative  image  created  by  broad  contours  with  a  minimum  of  embellishment. 

In  creating  the  images  used  in  this  edition  of  Flores  astrologiae,  the  anonymous  designer 
or  woodcutter  uses  classical  and  medieval  conventions  to  illustrate  Albumasar’s  astrological 
text.  The  use  of  “triumphal  cars,”  which  in  this  case  carry  each  of  the  seven  planets,  was  a 
common  motif  well  known  during  the  late  medieval  and  early  Renaissance  period.  In  the  im¬ 
age  on  the  left,  Apollo  the  Sun  God,  depicted  with  a  halo  and  staff'  rides  his  golden  chariot 
drawn  by  a  team  of  horses  galloping  four  abreast  across  the  northern  sky.  On  the  right,  Venus’s 
triumphal  car  is  guided  by  a  pair  of  doves.  She  is  dressed  in  her  magic  girdle,  a  symbol  of  her 
femininity,  and  is  accompanied  by  her  offspring  Cupid,  who  is  blindfolded  and  reaching  for  an 
arrow  from  his  quiver.  This  image  suggests  the  adage  “love  is  blind."  Both  triumphal  cars  have 
symbols  of  the  zodiac  in  their  wheels,  representing  the  power  of  the  planets  over  specific  signs. 

This  copy  is  bound  with  the  next  item,  Albumasar’s  Dc  magnis  coniunctionibus,  also  printed 
in  Augsburg  by  Erhard  Ratdolt,  in  1489. 

4to.  200  x  145  nun,  7 V*  x  $3A  in.  Goff  A-356. 

Morgan  158.  Pellechet  412.  W.  L.  Schreiber  3073. 

Hind,  p.  299.  Landau  and  Parshall,  p.  34. 

Hall,  pp.  25-29,  310,  318-20. 

Schramm  23,  figs.  122,  123. 
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Erhard  Ratdolt  printed  the  first  edition  of  Albumasar’s  thesis  on  the  creation  of 
the  universe  in  March  1489.  It  is  the  only  edition  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Booh  of  Conjunctions,  as  this  work  is  known,  proposed  that  the  world  was  created  when  the 
seven  planets  were  in  conjunction  in  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that  the  end  of  the  world 
would  occur  when  the  conjunction  was  repeated  in  the  point  of  Pisces.  Albumasar’s  predic¬ 
tions  concerning  the  end  of  the  world  proved  to  be  a  topic  of  lively  discussion  among  Western 
astrologers  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  268  woodcuts,  most  of  which  originally  appeared  in  Ratdolt’s 
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previously  published  editions  of  Julius  Hyginus’s  Poeticon  astronomicon,  printed  in  Venice  in 
1482,  and  Johannes  Angeluss  Astrolabium,  printed  in  Augsburg  in  1485.  The  woodcuts  of  Capri¬ 
corn,  the  “goat  with  a  spiral  tale,”  and  the  water  bearer,  representing  Aquarius,  are  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  woodcuts  produced  for  Ratdolt’s  press.  They  can  be  characterized  by  the  thick 
contours  or  outlines  used  to  define  the  image  and  the  introduction  of  parallel  lines  to  model 
the  figures.  These  techniques,  common  to  early  German  woodcuts  of  the  period,  offer  the 
viewer  a  simple  representation  of  an  image,  in  this  case  the  astrological  sign.  The  clarity  of  the 
figures  and  the  creative  manner  in  which  they  are  presented  suggest  that  the  designer  and  the 
woodcutter  were  skilled  craftsmen. 

The  opening  illustrated  here  also  includes  a  woodcut  initial,  an  innovation  for  which 
Ratdolt  is  well  known.  The  initial  letter  P  is  a  black-ground  woodcut,  decorated  with  branch 
work  and  flowers.  This  example  is  one  of  the  more  commonplace  initials  used  by  Ratdolt, 
where  the  letterform  is  finely  cut  but  the  vines  and  tiny  flowers  are  not  clearly  articulated.  By 
contrast,  letters  of  the  same  size  used  in  his  1482  edition  of  Hyginus  are  much  more  carefully 
cut,  with  both  the  flowers  and  the  branches  defined  by  thin  lines,  creating  a  more  detailed 
background  for  the  initial  letter.  His  most  impressive  woodcut  letters  are  the  large  foliated  ini¬ 
tials  that  he  used  in  his  Apianus’s  Historia  romana  of  1477  and  Euclid’s  Elementa geometrice  of  1482. 


2.  Albumasak. 
Albumasar  de  magnis 
coniunctionibus. 
Augsburg: 

Erhard  Ratdolt, 

31  March  1489 


4to.  200  x  145  mm,  7%  x  5%  in. 

Goff  A-360.  Morgan  160.  Pellechet  414.  Fairfax  Murray  26. 
Hind,  pp.  299—303,  458—64.  Sander  6400,  fig.  140. 
Schramm  23,  figs.  157,  158. 
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3.  Passio  domini  Jesu  Christi. 
Augsburg:  [Johann 
Schonsperger], 

22  February  1490 


Johann  Schonsperger’s  1490  edition  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  often  referred  to  as  the 
Teutsch  Passion,  is  illustrated  with  a  woodcut  initial  letter  and  twenty-four  woodcuts  colored 
by  hand,  with  one  repeated  image.  The  designs  were  first  used  in  1480  by  Anton  Sorg  for  his 
edition  of  the  Passio  domini  printed,  like  Schonsperger’s  edition,  in  Augsburg.  In  1489  Sorg 
had  new  blocks  cut  of  these  images  in  a  reduced  size  and  used  them  in  his  Horologium  devotionis. 
The  following  year,  they  appeared  in  Schonsperger’s  edition  of  the  Passio  domini. 

It  was  Schonsperger’s  practice  to  use  cuts  already  in  circulation.  Many  of  his  books  con¬ 
tain  blocks  borrowed  from  Sorg,  Johann  Baemler,  Gunther  Zainer,  and  other  Augsburg  print¬ 
ers.  Occasionally,  however,  he  commissioned  new  wood  blocks  to  be  designed  after  existing 
images,  as  he  did  with  his  Herbarius  latinus  printed  in  1485,  whose  woodcuts  were  based  on 
Schoeffer’s  Mainz  edition  of  the  same  title  published  earlier  that  same  year.  Schonsperger  is 
also  remembered  as  one  of  the  first  printers  to  color  his  woodcuts  using  stencils,  his  Herbarius 
latinus  being  a  noted  example. 

The  twenty-four  woodcuts  in  the  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  of  the  Passio  domini 
Jesu  Christi  include  the  Old  Testament  image  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  followed  by  images 
of  Christ’s  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrection.  The  cuts  are  typical  of  the  early  1480s,  with 
the  use  of  broad  contours  to  outline  the  figures  and  parallel  lines  to  model  their  forms.  Also 
typical  of  German  woodcuts  of  the  period  is  a  spare  background  and  the  lack  of  a  decorative 
border.  The  varying  styles  and  quality  of  the  cutting  of  the  blocks  suggests  that  at  least  three 
hands  were  involved  in  their  design  and  execution. 
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The  woodcut  Christ  Washing  the  Feet  of  the  Apostles  illustrated  here  is  one  of  the  more 
successful  in  the  suite.  It  communicates  to  the  medieval  viewer  the  sense  of  wonder  expressed 
by  Saint  Peter  and  the  other  disciples  as  they  watch  Christ  in  supplication  before  them.  Although 
there  is  a  uniformity  of  line  in  the  design,  especially  in  the  facial  characteristics  of  the  apostles, 
the  raised  arm  of  Saint  Peter,  the'  extended  left  hand  of  Christ,  and  the  opened  hand  of  Saint 
John  convey  the  emotional  quality  of  the  event.  Another  characteristic  of  the  woodcut  is  the 
variety  of  line  which  the  woodcutter  incorporates  in  the  image.  In  addition  to  thick  contours 
and  parallel  lines,  the  cutter  uses  hooked  lines  and  looped  lines  to  accentuate  the  garments  and 
to  create  a  physical  presence  beneath  the  folds.  The  use  of  color  wash  to  highlight  parts  of  the 
image  was  a  common  practice  in  Germany,  especially  to  delineate  foreground  or  background 
or  to  add  an  ornamental  touch  that  the  woodcutter  was  not  able  to  supply  with  his  knife. 

According  to  Frederick  R.  Goff,  this  copy  is  a  variant  of  the  one  described  by  W.  L. 
Schreiber  in  his  bibliography  of  German  woodcuts.  It  differs  in  that  it  contains  the  woodcut 
Christ  Washing  the  Feet  of  the  Apostles,  illustrated  here,  and  lacks  the  cut  of  Jesus  with  Saint 
Anne  which  is  repeated  twice  in  the  edition  cited  by  W.L.  Schreiber.  The  Rosenwald/Dyson 
Perrins  copy  also  has  different  woodcuts  in  place  of  W.L.  Schreiber  numbers  n  and  12,  which 
are  repeats  in  the  copy  described  in  W.  L.  Schreiber’s  bibliography.  The  Rosenwald/Dyson 
Perrins  copy  is  the  only  recorded  copy  of  this  issue  in  America  and  the  only  perfect  copy  extant. 

8vo.  120  x  95  mm,  4%  x  3%  in. 

Goff  P-138.  W.L.  Schreiber  3744.  Schramm  4,  figs.  2765  —  83. 

Hind,  p.  298.  Schiller,  pp.  41-44. 
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A  RARE  BOOK  of  hours  devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Dye  Siben  Cursz  is  orga¬ 
nized  in  seven  chapters.  Printed  in  Ulna  by  Conrad  Dinckmut  in  1491,  the  book  begins 
with  prayers  to  the  Trinity  and  for  the  Repose  of  the  Souls  of  the  Faithfully  Departed,  and 
continues  with  a  text  on  the  Annunciation  of  Mary,  sacramental  prayers  for  confession  and  the 
eucharist,  a  commemoration  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  prayers  celebrating  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption.  Seven  original  woodcuts,  all  but  one  of  them  colored,  illustrate  the  book  of  hours. 
Bound  in  contemporary  brown  leather  over  oak  boards  and  decorated  with  blind  tooling  in  a 
traditional  panel  design,  highlighted  with  a  floral  and  star  motif,  the  book  still  retains  three  of 
its  four  corner  bosses  and  remnants  of  a  metal  clasp.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1493,  and 
was  illustrated  with  the  original  suite  of  seven  cuts  augmented  by  seven  additional  images. 

Conrad  Dinckmut  of  Ulm  began  his  career  in  the  1470s  printing  block  books.  In  A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Woodcut,  Arthur  M.  blind  cites  Dinckmut’s  block  book  edition  of  Donatus’s  De  octo 
partibus  orationis,  printed  at  Ulm  in  1475  —  80,  and  he  illustrates  a  particularly  impressive  leaf 
which  Dinckmut  had  decorated  with  a  complex  floral  border  and  an  initial  letter  D  enclosing 
an  image  of  a  master  teaching  his  students.  Dinckmut’s  first  illustrated  book  printed  with  metal 
type  appeared  in  1482.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  numerous  other  illustrated  books,  including 
two  published  in  i486  that  are  universally  considered  his  most  impressive  printed  works:  Thomas 
Lirer’s  Chronica  and  an  edition  of  Terence  s  Eunuchus.  Dinckmut’s  last  recorded  imprint  is  dated 
1499. 
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4.  Dye  Siben  Cursz. 

Ulm:  Conrad  Dinckmut, 
1491 


Ulm  was  the  second  important  German  center  for  the  printing  ot  illustrated  books  dur¬ 
ing  the  1470s  and  1480s.  In  addition  to  such  important  printers  as  Johann  Zainer,  Lienhart 
Holle,  and  Dinckmut,  the  city  supported  a  number  of  highly  skilled  Formschneider,  or  block 
cutters,  who  worked  for  the  printers  and  anonymously  produced  the  wood  blocks  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  books.  Zainer s  editions  of  Boccaccio’s  De  clans  mulieribus  (1473),  his  Aesop  (1476-77), 
and  the  Geistliche  Auslcgnng  des  Lebens Jesu  Christi  (1485),  to  mention  only  three  titles,  are  highly 
regarded  for  the  complexity  of  their  compositions  and  quality  of  their  line.  Lienhart  Holies 
Ptolemy  of  1482,  and  his  Bticli  der  Weisheit  of  1483,  and  Dinckmuts  Chronica  and  Terrence’s  Eu¬ 
nuch  us  printed  in  i486  are  also  highly  regarded  works.  Late  in  the  1480s,  financial  difficulties 
hit  the  industry  and  Ulm  lost  much  of  the  investment  that  fueled  its  printing  trade.  Hind  sug¬ 
gests  these  troubles  resulted  from  the  plague,  but  other  historians  are  less  specific  about  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  trade  in  Ulm.  Zainer  and  Dinckmut  stayed  in  business,  but  they 
were  never  again  able  to  produce  illustrated  books  of  a  similar  caliber.  Many  of  the  woodcutters 
moved  to  Augsburg,  Basel,  or  Nuremberg,  where  the  trade  in  illustrated  books  was  picking 
up  momentum. 

The  woodcuts  in  this  edition  of  Dye  Sihcn  Cursz  are  modest  by  comparison  with  some 
of  Dinckmuts  other,  more  complex  illustrated  works,  which  contain  detailed  landscapes  or 
architectural  renderings.  The  woodcut  Prayers  for  the  Repose  of  the  Souls  of  the  Faithful  De¬ 
parted  illustrated  here  is  typical  of  his  modest  cuts.  The  outlines  are  simple  and  clear,  the  facial 
expressions  and  folds  of  drapery  crisp  and  precise  but  uniform  and  enhanced  only  by  a  hint  of 
shading.  The  delineation  of  the  landscape  and  sky,  along  with  the  hand  coloring,  add  significantly 
to  the  appealing  eff  ect  of  this  woodcut.  Dinckmut  further  enhances  the  attractiveness  of  his 
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book  by  using  ornamental  capitals  in  double  line  to  complement  the  typographical  design  and 
the  delicate  contours  of  the  figural  woodcuts  on  the  opposite  page. 

According  to  both  Goff  and  the  Incunabula  Short-Title  Catalogue  (ISTC),  this  is  the  only 
known  complete  copy  of  the  book  and  the  only  copy  in  America. 

8vo.  190  x  130  mm,  5 '/i  x  3%  in.  Goft  H-428.  W.  L.  Schreiber  5,  3799. 

Hind,  pp.  258-60,  312.  Schramm  6,  figs.  642,  648,  638,  647,  640,  641,  643. 

Dodgson  Early  German  and  Flemish  Woodcuts  1,  p.  23. 
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Johann  Landen's  Cologne  edition  published  about  1498  appears  to  be  the  fifth  edition 
ot  Bertoldus’s  Latin  translation  of  the  popular  devotional  work  entitled  Zeitlocklein  des  Lebens 
und  Leidens  Christi.  The  work  focuses  on  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ,  commencing  with  the 
Annunciation  and  ending  with  the  Judgment  Day.  It  is  organized  in  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours, 
with  prayers  specified  for  certain  times  of  the  day.  Landen’s  edition  is  illustrated  with  eight 
woodcuts  and  twenty-seven  metalcuts,  including  two  repeated  images.  Four  of  the  metalcuts 
are  highlighted  in  red. 

The  ISTC  cites  twenty-two  titles  printed  before  1501  that  either  carry  Johann  Landen’s 
imprint  or  are  attributed  to  his  press.  W.  L.  Schreiber,  however,  considers  this  edition  of  the 
Horologium  as  Landen’s  only  worthwhile  work,  and  it  is  the  only  one  mentioned  by  Hind.  Lan- 
den  began  printing  in  Cologne  in  1496,  and  his  last  recorded  imprint  is  1521.  Closely  associated 
with  the  Cologne  trade,  he  used  Heinrich  Quentell’s  type  and  some  of  Ulrich  Zel’s  woodcuts 
and  metalcuts  in  the  early  productions  from  his  press.  He  made  his  living  printing  religious 
texts,  hagiography,  and  schoolbooks,  perhaps  also  doing  job  printing  for  the  more  established 
Cologne  printers. 

The  metalcuts  in  Landen’s  Horologium  are  called  “dotted  prints,”  or  images  printed  in  the 
maniere  criblee,  because  of  the  use  of  the  round  metal  punch  to  create  texture  and  pattern  in  the 
image.  Campbell  Dodgson  describes  metalcuts  as  “white  line  engravings  in  relief.”  The  outlines 
and  contours  appear  in  white  surrounded  by  a  black  background.  Ornamentation  was  added 
by  punching  stars  or  dots  into  the  metal.  The  ornaments  also  read  white,  thus  adding  a  white- 
on-black  effect  in  the  printed  image.  Like  woodcuts,  metalcuts  were  placed  in  the  same  form 
as  the  type  and  both  were  printed  at  the  same  time.  Most  historians  of  the  early  prints  place 
the  origin  of  the  dotted  print  along  the  Upper  Rhine,  with  Cologne  being  one  of  its  centers. 

Thirteen  of  the  twenty-five  metalcuts  in  this  edition  were  originally  used  by  Ulrich  Zel 
in  the  first  edition  of  Bertoldus,  printed  in  Cologne  around  1488.  The  use  of  the  same  borders 
and  the  consistent  style  of  the  images  suggest  that  the  twelve  new  metalcuts  may  have  been 
produced  for  Landen  from  the  same  workshop  as  the  original  cuts  produced  for  Zel  about  ten 
years  earlier.  Some  of  the  Zel/Landen  metalcuts  may  be  traced  to  a  series  produced  in  or  around 
Cologne  between  1460  and  1480.  The  so-called  Oxford  Passion,  a  set  of  twenty-two  prints  in 
the  Rosenwald  Collection  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated  by  Richard  S.  Field  in  his  catalogue  of  the  fifteenth-century  woodcuts  and  metal¬ 
cuts  in  that  collection.  A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  shows  that  twelve  of  the  twenty-five 
Zel/Landen  designs  follow  the  exact  composition  of  the  Oxford  Passion,  though  the  facial  fea¬ 
tures  and  drapery  folds  are  not  as  refined. 
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5.  Bertoldus  (fl.  1350). 
Horologium  devotionis. 
Cologne:  Johann  Landen, 
[ca.  1498] 
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The  image  Christ  Nailed  to  the  Cross  illustrated  here  achieves  the  compositional  density 
and  decorative  range  that  was  characteristic  of  metalcuts  produced  during  this  period.  The 
central  image  of  Christ  stands  out  against  the  dotted  foreground  and  backdrop,  as  do  his  garment 
and  the  figures  of  his  persecutors.  The  action  ot  the  event  seems  to  vibrate,  making  it  palpable 
and  immediate.  The  addition  of  the  city  view  of  Jerusalem  in  the  background  fixes  the  image 
in  space  and  time,  adding  narrative  content  to  the  image.  Also  notable  is  the  decorative  border, 
with  its  branches,  vines,  and  flowers  framing  the  entire  event  and  focusing  attention  on  the 
content  of  the  cut.  The  two  black  dots  in  the  center  of  the  upper  and  lower  borders  are  from 
impressions  left  by  nails  that  were  used  to  attach  the  metal  plate  to  a  block  before  printing. 

The  eight  woodcuts  in  this  volume  are  all  small,  simple  line  cuts  probably  by  two  different 
hands.  The  cuts  are  described  in  A.W.  Pollard’s  catalogue  of  the  Morgan  collection  as  “rude 
and  clumsy,”  but  the  woodcut  Saint  Christopher  with  the  Christ  Child  is  quite  accomplished 
and  suggests  a  more  experienced  hand  at  work. 

Only  four  copies  of  Landen ’s  edition  of  Horologium  are  located  by  1STC  in  American  li¬ 
braries.  This  edition  of  Bertoldus  is  frequently  bound  as  here,  with  two  other  works  printed 
by  Landen,  Meditationes  de  vita  Jesu  Cliristi  and  De  spiritualibus  asensionibus  by  Gerardus  de  Zut- 
phania,  both  also  about  1498  and  both  unillustrated.  This  volume  also  includes  a  copy  of  an 
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edition  of  Saint  Bonaventure’s  Stimulus  amoris,  printed  in  Antwerp  after  1500  by  Adriaen  van 
Berghen.  The  last  is  illustrated  with  a  simple  line  woodcut  Christ  on  the  Cross  between  Mary 
and  Saint  John,  framed  by  a  four-part  passe-partout  border  decorated  with  a  floral  design. 

8vo.  135  x  95  mm,  5 14  x  33A  in.  Goff  B-507.  Morgan  112. 

W.  L.  Schreiber  3446.  Schramm  8,  figs.  41—46,  50,  51,  67—71. 

For  additional  information  on  the  origins  of  the  maniere  criblee, 
see  Henry  Bradshaw’s  Collected  Papers,  pp.  239—43; 

Dodgson  Prints  in  the  Dotted  Manner,  p.  7;  Gascoigne  7a; 

Field,  figs.  296-315,  321-28;  Mongan,  pp.  53-60. 
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This  second  Latin  edition  of  the  Revelations  of  Saint  Birgitta  was  published  with  the 
patronage  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  urged  the  Nuremberg  printer  Anton  Koberger 
to  print  both  a  Latin  and  a  German-language  edition.  The  former  he  completed  on  September 
21,  1500,  and  the  latter  in  1502.  An  earlier  Latin  edition  of  Revelationes  had  been  printed  in 
Liibeck  in  1492  by  Bartholomaeus  Ghotan,  its  text  illustrated  with  fourteen  full-page  wood- 
cuts,  a  few  small  woodcuts,  and  initial  letters,  all  of  considerable  quality. 

Maximilian’s  patronage -was  critical  to  making  the  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg 
centers  of  the  German  printing  trade  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
commissions  for  woodcut  illustrations  were  executed  by  renowned  artists  from  all  over  Germany, 
including  Albrecht  Diirer,  Hans  Burgkmair,  Albrecht  Altdorfer,  Leonard  Beck,  Lucas  Cranach, 
and  Hans  Schaufelein.  According  to  Landau  and  Parshall,  “his  patronage  had  much  to  do  with 
the  evolution  of  commercial  print  production  in  Germany,  and  particularly  with  the  rise  in 
importance  of  professional  block  cutters,  many  of  whom  passed  through  Maximilian’s  service 
at  one  stage  or  another.” 

The  Koberger  edition  includes  eighteen  pages  of  woodcuts,  loosely  based  on  those  from 
the  Liibeck  edition  printed  eight  years  earlier.  Of  these,  five  are  full-page  woodcuts,  including 
one  repeat,  one  is  a  half-page  woodcut,  and  thirteen  are  illustrations  composed  of  from  two 
to  eight  blocks,  some  of  which  are  repeated.  In  all,  thirty  individual  woodcut  blocks  were  used 
to  illustrate  these  eighteen  pages  of  images.  Erwin  Panofsky  states  that  the  woodcut  Coat-of- 
Arms  of  Maximilian  I  as  King,  which  appears  in  this  edition,  is  probably  by  Diirer,  but  the 
“authenticity  is  not  quite  certain.”  He  suggests  that  the  remaining  cuts  are  in  the  style  of  Diirer 
and  “were  probably  designed  in  his  workshop  by  the  ‘Benedict  Master.’  ”  More  recent  research 
by  Friedrich  Winkler  and  Ursula  Frenzel  suggests  that  those  works  designated  as  being  by  the 
Benedict  Master  are  in  fact  by  Diirer  himself. 

The  full-page  woodcuts  Saint  Birgitta  Bestowing  the  Revelations  on  Monks  and  Nuns, 
Coat-of-Arms  of  Maximilian  I  as  King,  and  the  Crucifixion  exhibit  many  of  the  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  Nuremberg  woodcut  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Building  on 
the  influences  first  seen  in  Michel  Wolgemut’s  woodcuts  produced  for  the  Schatzbehalter  (1491), 
and  his  work  in  collaboration  with  Wilhelm  Pleydenwurff  for  Schedel’s  77/e  Nurembefg  Chronicle 
(1493),  Nuremberg  designers  expanded  the  parameters  of  illustration  by  creating  more  complex 
compositions,  by  introducing  shading  and  perspective  to  the  image,  and  by  emphasizing  indi¬ 
vidual  human  expression. 


6.  Saint  Birgitta 
(1302-1373).  Revelationes. 
Nuremberg: 

Anton  Koberger, 

21  September  1500 


•V 
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Saint  Birgitta. 
Revelationes. 

Liibeck,  1492. 

From  Fairfax  Murray 
German  1,  no.  73 


A  comparison  with  the  woodcuts  in  the  1492  Liibeck  edition  provides  an  excellent  case 
in  point.  The  uniformity  of  the  1492  cut  of  Saint  Birgitta  is  all  but  abandoned  in  the  Nuremberg 
image.  Neat  rows  of  nuns  and  priests,  all  of  whom  resemble  one  another  in  both  posture  and 
expression,  are  supplanted  by  two  sets  of  congregations  in  motion,  individually  styled  in  both 
physiognomy  and  comportment.  The  modeling  of  the  folds  of  the  garments  and  the  bodies 
beneath  the  vestments  is  achieved  by  the  combined  use  of  thin  and  thick  parallel  lines  and 
some  cross-hatching.  The  countenance  of  Saint  Birgitta  in  the  Nuremberg  woodcut  is  womanly 
in  its  depiction,  enhanced  by  its  finely  rendered  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  This  freer  use  of  the 
carving  tool  points  to  a  more  skilled  craftsman,  who  is  successful  in  investing  the  image  not 
only  with  meaning  but  also  with  beauty'. 

This  is  not  to  dismiss  the  qualities  of  the  Liibeck  image.  For  its  time,  it  is  highly  successful 
in  rendering  the  intention  of  the  artist  and  displaying  the  skill  of  the  woodcutter.  The  fanciful 
depiction  of  the  heavens  resembling  a  boiling  surf  provides  a  balance  to  the  composition,  so 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  image  are  in  harmony.  It  is  clear,  precise,  and  thoroughly  Gothic 
in  style. 

These  same  characteristics  are  true  of  the  Nuremberg  Crucifixion.  But  what  strikes  one 
most  about  the  woodcut  Crucifixion  is  the  composition  of  the  piece.  It  reflects  the  ambitions 
of  contemporary  painting  in  the  positioning  of  the  figures,  the  perspective,  the  landscape,  and 
the  addition  of  an  architectural  element  in  the  background.  This  woodcut  is  Renaissance  in 
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style  and  has  the  feel  of  an  old  master  painting.  If  it  is  by  Diirer,  as  some  have  suggested,  it 
contains  elements  of  Italian  art  that  he  may  have  adopted  during  his  first  visit  to  Venice  in  the 
1490s.  If  not,  it  nevertheless  demonstrates  the  rapid  advancement  made  in  the  art  of  the  wood- 
cut  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


Folio.  308  x  210  mm,  12  x  8!4  in.  GoffB-688.  W.L.  Schreiber  3504. 
Schramm  12  (Liibeck,  1492),  nos.  16-29;  (Nuremberg,  1500),  nos.  600-617. 
Fairfax  Murray  German  1,  no.  73.  blind,  pp.  379-90.  Panofsky  Diirer  2,  nos.  372,  401. 
Butts  and  Hendrix  12.  For  further  details  on  Emperor  Maximilian  I  and  the 
development  of  the  Nuremberg  print  trade,  see  Landau  and  Parshall,  pp.  206- 16. 
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The  Hrs  moriendi,  or  The  Art  of  Dying,  is  an  important  genre  of  book  that  re¬ 
veals  the  medieval  church’s  rituals  surrounding  the  last  rites  of  a  dying  Christian.  The 
earliest  known  printing  of  Ars  moriendi  is  a  block  book  edition  produced  in  the  southern  Nether¬ 
lands  around  1450,  though  this  date  is  still  under  debate  by  historians.  By  1500,  more  than 
eighty  printed  editions  had  been  produced  from  presses  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  Low 
Countries,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  Hind  wrote  that  the  book’s  “popularity  probably  comes  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  intended  as  a  guide  to  clergy  in  giving  comfort  and  counsel  to  the  dying.” 

This  1500  edition  of  Ars  moriendi  was  printed  by  Melchior  Lotter,  son-in-law  of  the  noted 
Leipzig  printer  Conrad  Kachelofen.  Lotter’s  career  spanned  over  forty  years,  from  1495  to  1537, 
and  his  press  continued  to  publish  in  Leipzig  until  1556  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Lotter. 
It  was  Kachelofen  who  commissioned  the  fourteen  woodcuts  used  for  his  first  edition  of 
Ars  moriendi,  published  in  Leipzig  in  1494.  All  the  woodcuts  except  the  first  are  based  on 
block  book  images,  the  first  having  appeared  previously  in  an  edition  of  Beichtebuchlein,  also 
printed  by  Kachelofen  in  1494.  In  her  book  The  Art  of  Dying  Well,  Mary  Catherine  O’Connor 
states  that  eight  separate  printed  editions  containing  these  woodcuts  appeared  before  Lotter’s 
edition  of  1500.  In  his  description  of  the  Kachelofen  edition  of  1494  written  in  1907,  Robert 
Proctor  describes  the  fourteen  full-page  cuts  as  “from  the  same  hand,  and  of  exceptionally  fine 
quality.” 

Most  printed  editions  of  Ars  moriendi  follow  a  standard  format.  The  first  two  woodcuts 
represent  the  sacraments  of  confession  and  extreme  unction,  events  critical  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  of  the  dying  man.  They  are  followed  by  ten  full-page  cuts,  issued  in  pairs,  one  illustrat¬ 
ing  man’s  struggle  with  temptation  and  the  other  depicting  the  intervention  of  angels  and  the 
saints  to  help  the  person  to  resist.  The  final  two  woodcuts  illustrate  the  triumph  of  salvation 
through  grace  at  the  hour  of  death  and  the  role  of  Saint  Michael  in  determining,  by  the  scale 
of  justice,  the  disposition  of  the  soul  at  death.  Although  these  wood  blocks  were  used  on  eight 
separate  occasions  before  being  used  in  the  Lotter  edition,  the  impressions  are  clear  and  dark, 
suggesting  the  great  care  taken  by  the  printers  in  preparing  and  using  these  blocks. 

The  first  illustration  is  from  the  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  of  the  Lotter  edition 
of  Ars  moriendi.  The  second  shows  a  probable  source  for  the  Lotter  image,  a  German  block 
book  from  about  1465,  also  from  the  Rosenwald  Collection  (edition  IV  A,  as  described  by 
W.  L.  Schreiber).  The  image  represents  the  “temptation  of  impatience,”  where  the  dying  man, 
having  overturned  the  bedside  table,  is  kicking  his  physician  out  of  his  way.  His  wife  in  the 
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7-  Ars  morieiidi.  background  is  pleading  for  patience,  while  the  maid  stands  in  the  foreground  ready  to  deliver 

Leipzig:  Melchior  Lotter,  supper,  and  the  devil,  who  is  off  in  the  margin,  expresses  his  pleasure  at  the  success  of  his 

after  1500  intervention. 

The  complex  spatial  composition  of  both  images  is  almost  identical,  except  that  the 
woodcut  used  by  Lotter  prints  in  reverse,  as  is  typical  when  a  design  is  copied  from  an  existing 
image  and  a  new  block  cut.  In  both  images,  the  border  pattern  is  the  same,  the  use  of  parallel 
lines  to  create  shading  is  consistent,  and  the  facial  expressions  are  similar  for  all  of  the  four  char¬ 
acters.  The  only  significant  differences  besides  the  size  of  the  image  and  its  reversed  printing 
are  the  greater  use  of  parallel  lines  in  the  later  cut  and  a  more  complex  floor  pattern. 

Determining  the  original  sources  for  these  images  is  a  matter  of  debate.  Some  historians 
suggest  that  the  woodcuts  are  based  on  illuminations  from  the  medieval  manuscript  tradition, 
while  others  contend  that  the  source  was  the  engraver  known  as  the  Master  ES,  active  in  the 
Upper  Rhineland  from  about  1450  to  1467.  These  differences  of  opinion  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
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question  of  attribution,  where  date,  place,  and  authorship  are  extremely  difficult  issues  to  re-  Ars  moriendi. 

solve  for  work  done  during  the  late  medieval  and  early  Renaissance  period.  Perhaps  William  Block  book,  ca.  1465. 

Ivins,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  said  it  best  when  he  wrote,  “The  series  of  volumes  LC/R20 

of  the  Ars  moriendi  in  the  Museum  collection  thus  opens  up  for  the  student  almost  as  complicated 

a  series  of  questions  as  the  history  of  prints  has  to  show,  and  it  also  contains  the  material  from 

which  one  may  learn  to  be  very  humble  in  matters  of  attribution  and  dating.” 

ISTC  lists  only  four  copies  of  the  Lotter  edition  in  American  libraries. 

4to.  200  x  143  mm,  7%  x  5%  in.  Goff  A-1120. 

W. L.  Schreiber  5,  no.  3375;  4,  nos.  267—312. 

Hind,  pp.  224-30.  O’Connor,  pp.  48-60,  134. 

Ivins  “Ars  moriendi,”  pp.  230—36. 

For  Robert  Proctor’s  description,  see  Morgan  213,  214. 
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8.  Jordan  van 
Quedlinburg. 
Meditationes  de  vita  et 
passione  Jesu  Christi. 
[Magdeburg:  Moritz 
Brandis,  1500] 

bound  with 

Rosarium  Beatae  Virginae 
Maria.  [Magdeburg: 
Moritz  Brandis,  1500] 


Moritz  Brandis,  who  printed  both  Meditationes  de  vita  et  passione  Jesu  Christi  and 
Rosarium  Beatae  Virginae  Maria  in  Magdeburg  in  1500,  began  his  career  around  1483  in 
Leipzig,  where  he  printed  various  editions  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  indulgences,  and  other 
religious  works  until  1490.  In  1491  he  moved  his  press  to  Magdeburg,  a  town  on  the  Elbe 
River.  References  show  that  in  Magdeburg  he  printed  religious  texts,  missals,  prayer  books, 
and  local  council  documents  until  about  1500,  when  no  further  imprints  are  recorded. 

These  two  well-preserved  copies  of  rare  devotional  works  are  illustrated  with  sixty-seven 
and  sixty-four  woodcuts  respectively,  including  repeats.  Many  of  the  woodcuts  that  appear  in 
his  editions  of  the  Meditationes  and  Rosarium  repeat  in  both  volumes,  especially  the  series  illus¬ 
trating  the  passion.  For  the  most  part  they  are  simple  contour  cuts  where  the  characters  are 
defined  in  outline  and  parallel  lines  are  added  for  background.  The  woodcut  shown  here  of 
the  Guards  Gambling  for  Christ’s  Garments  is  one  of  the  more  interesting  in  the  suite.  It  cap¬ 
tures  the  action  of  the  scene  and  depicts  Christ’s  persecutors  as  consumed  with  greed  and  obliv¬ 
ious  to  the  significance  of  the  events  taking  place  around  them.  The  rolling  dice,  the  drawn 
weapons,  the  torn  knee  in  the  pants  of  the  man  in  the  foreground,  and  the  determined  expres¬ 
sion  of  each  of  the  men,  suggest  to  the  viewer  the  chaos  surrounding  the  passion  and  the  horror 
of  the  crucifixion. 

An  examination  of  the  woodcuts  reveals  that  at  least  four  different  hands  were  involved 
in  cutting  these  images.  There  are  a  few,  like  the  Guards  Gambling  for  Christ’s  Garments, 
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which  display  skill  at  composition  and  in  the  depiction  of  human  nature.  Another  series  of 
wood  blocks  is  cut  in  pure  outline  without  embellishment  or  artistic  subtlety.  A  third  group 
appears  very  similar  in  style  and  composition  to  those  in  the  1489  Antwerp  edition  printed  by 
Leeu,  described  below.  A  few  woodcuts  are  clearly  based  on  images  copied  from  dotted  prints, 
where  the  foreground  is  black  with  a  series  of  white  dots  systematically  placed  to  create  con¬ 
trast.  Manfred  von  Arnim’s  Katalog  dcr  Bibliothek  Otto  Schafer  Schwienfurt  illustrates  five  images 
from  the  Brandis  edition. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  texts  were  meant  to  be  bound  together,  and  ISTC  cites 
only  two  extant  copies  of  the  pair:  the  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  and  one  at  the  Wolfen- 
biittel  Library.  The  Meditationes  is  imperfect,  having  104  of  112  leaves,  with  leaf  12  repaired 
with  loss  to  the  text.  The  book  is  bound  in  contemporary  leather  over  wooden  boards  and  is 
tooled  in  blind  in  a  traditional  panel  format  with  floral  decorations.  It  is  in  very  good  condition, 
although  there  seems  to  have  been  a  repair  to  the  original  clasp.  The  book  is  remarkable  for 
its  size,  the  binding  measuring  just  4  by  2  54  inches.  In  a  description  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Frederick  Goft  writes,  “Incunabula  of  this  diminutive  size  are,  as  one 
might  expect,  quite  uncommon.”  He  also  suggests  that  this  edition  may  be  pirated  from  one 
printed  in  Antwerp  by  Gerard  Leeu  in  1489,  a  copy  of  which  Rosenwald  also  purchased  at  the 
Dyson  Perrins  sale  (item  33). 

i6mo.  103  x  65  mm,  4  x  254  in.  GofFJ-475. 

W. L.  Schreiber  4399a.  Campbell  1049. 

Goff  LCQJ  48.  Arnim  198. 
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One  of  six  known  copies,  this  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Torquemada’s  Meditationes, 
thought  to  be  the  first  illustrated  book  printed  in  Italy.  Considered  a  cornerstone  of 
Italian  book  illustration,  Torquemada’s  work  was  originally  printed  in  Rome  in  1467  by  the 
German  printer  Ulrich  Han,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  Subsequent  editions  by  Han  ap¬ 
peared  in  1473  and  1478.  The  fourth  edition,  illustrated  here,  was  printed  in  1484  by  Stephan 
Plannck,  an  apprentice  in  Han’s  shop  who  took  over  the  business  after  his  death.  Plannck 
printed  nearly  three  hundred  titles  during  the  inclinable  period,  but  only  a  few  of  them  were 
illustrated  with  woodcuts. 

Unlike  Florence  and  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Rome  never  became  a  center  for 
the  printing  of  illustrated  books.  After  Ulrich  Han’s  edition  of  Torquemada,  it  was  fourteen 
years  before  J.P.  de  Lignamine  was  to  print  an  illustrated  book  in  Rome.  His  1481  edition  of 
Philippus  de  Barberiis’s  Opuscula  is  illustrated  with  29  woodcuts  from  23  blocks,  and  he  followed 
it  with  Lucius  Apuleius’s  Herbarius,  illustrated  with  13 1  woodcuts,  thought  to  be  the  first  printed 
herbal.  In  the  1490s  Johann  Besicken  and  Andreas  Freitag  were  the  only  Roman  printers  other 
than  Plannck  who  produced  illustrated  books  of  quality. 

Plannck  used  thirty-three  of  Han’s  original  thirty-four  cuts  in  his  edition  of  1484.  The 
quality  of  the  designs  of  these  woodcuts,  though  considered  rough  by  some  early  critics,  are 
distinguished  by  their  spaciousness,  clarity,  and  economy  of  line,  all  important  characteristics 
of  the  Italian  woodcut  before  1490.  The  woodcuts  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  and  The 
Annunciation  shown  here  are  simple  in  construction,  graceful  in  execution,  and  eminently  ac- 
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9.  Juan  de  Torquemada, 
Cardinal.  Meditationes. 
Rome:  Stephan  Plannck, 

13  March  1484 


cessible  to  the  viewer.  There  is  a  sensuousness  in  the  lines  that  defines  Adam’s  torso  and  the 
fine  turn  of  Eve’s  ankle,  contours  that  demonstrate  a  developed  sense  of  artistic  possibility.  This 
emphasis  on  the  physical  form  suggests  a  new  artistic  awareness  which  was  developing  in  the 
Italian  woodcut  during  the  early  Renaissance  period. 

Over  the  years,  a  consensus  formed  attributing  the  cuts  in  Torquemada  s  Meditationes  to 
German  craftsmen  and  the  design  to  an  Italian  source.  Friedrich  Lippmann,  A.  W.  Pollard,  and 
Arthur  M.  Hind  all  make  this  point,  contrasting  the  coarseness  of  the  cutting  with  the  fine 
compositional  elements  attributed  to  the  designer  of  the  image.  But  attribution,  as  already 
pointed  out,  is  a  very  difficult  endeavor.  A  statement  on  the  title  page  of  the  1467  edition  claims 
that  the  thirty-four  original  woodcuts  were  based  on  frescoes  that  were  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Minerva  in  Rome.  This  was  taken  to  be  true  by  bibliographers 
and  art  historians  who  studied  this  suite  until  1980,  when  Franz  Unterkircher  attempted  to 
link  these  illustrations  to  a  now-lost  illuminated  manuscript.  In  an  English-language  summary 
of  his  article,  Unterkircher  writes,  “It  is  improbable  that  the  frescoes  served  as  direct  models 
for  the  woodcuts;  rather  it  must  be  assumed  that  this  was  an  illuminated  manuscript  that  had 
existed  somewhere  north  of  the  Alps  and  that  might  possibly  still  be  lying  unknown  and  be 
concealed  in  some  library.”  Unterkircher  declares  that,  based  on  the  compositional  elements 
of  the  woodcuts,  the  source  of  the  manuscript  was  probably  Bavarian  or  Austrian,  a  suggestion 
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that  locates  the  designer  as  coming  from  north  of  the  Alps.  Unterkircher  challenged  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  as  to  the  origin  of  the  woodcuts,  reinforcing  the  point  about  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  geographical  origins  of  woodcuts  during  the  late  medieval  and  early  Renaissance 
period. 

This  copy  includes  a  collation  and  note  by  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  which  reads  in  part, 
“This  edition  seems  unknown  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Hain  or  Proctor.  A  copy  was  sold  in 
the  Trau  Sale  in  Vienna  in  October  1905  to  Mons.  D.  Morgand  for  6020  Kroners.  I  bought 
this  copy  from  Marinis,  Florence,  January  1907  for  £250.” 

ISTC  cites  copies  at  the  Huntington  Library;  the  Scheide  Library  at  Princeton;  and  the 
Library  of  Congress;  as  well  as  copies  at  the  Bibliotheque  nationale,  Paris;  Siena  Biblioteca  co- 
munale,  Italy;  and  Bibliothek  Ecclesciastica,  Hungary. 

Folio.  276  x  198  mm,  io3A  x  7 3A  in.  Goff  T-540. 

Pollard  Italian  34.  Hind,  p.  396.  Lippmann,  pp.  9-10. 

Sander  7407.  Landau  and  Parshall,  p.  162.  Unterkircher,  p.  516. 
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The  March  1491  edition  of  the  Divine  Comedy  printed  in  Venice  is  considered  by  many 
bibliographers  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  fifteenth-century  illustrated  editions  of 
Dante’s  masterpiece.  Bernardinus  Benalius  and  Matteo  Capcasa  illustrated  it  with  three  full- 
page  woodcuts  introducing  each  of  the  books  of  Dante’s  poem  and  ninety-seven  small  cuts 
illustrating  the  action  of  each  canto.  The  three  large  cuts  are  framed  by  a  monumental  architec¬ 
tural  border  which  encloses  a  design  illustrating  a  complex  narrative  that  refers  to  a  series  of 
major  events  told  in  the  canto.  The  images  and  borders  are  cleanly  cut  in  outline  in  the  popular 
style  common  to  many  Venetian  woodcuts  of  the  period. 

The  other  two  important  fifteenth-century  Italian  editions  of  Dante  are  the  Brescia  edi¬ 
tion  of  1487  printed  by  Boninus  de  Boninis,  illustrated  with  sixty-eight  full-page  woodcuts 
framed  within  black-ground  borders,  and  the  edition  printed  by  Petrus  de  Piasiis  in  Venice  in 
November  1491.  This  edition  uses  the  same  format  as  the  edition  printed  by  Benalius  and  Cap¬ 
casa,  but  the  ninety-seven  blocks  have  been  recut  and  exhibit  a  bit  more  clarity  in  the  depiction 
of  the  narrative  and  the  figures. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Venice  was  the  richest  city  in  Italy  and  the 
economic  center  of  the  European  publishing  trade.  According  to  Gerulaitis,  nearly  13  percent 
of  all  books  produced  before  1501  were  printed  on  Venetian  presses.  This  activity  drew  print¬ 
ers  from  all  over  Europe  as  well  as  artists  and  craftsmen  who  could  contribute  their  skills  to  this 
growing  industry.  Erhard  Ratdolt,  the  Augsburg  printer  who  worked  in  Venice  for  ten  years 
in  the  1470s  and  1480s,  was  instrumental  in  developing  printing  techniques  that  would  mimic 
the  skill  of  the  illuminator.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  large  ornamental  woodcut 
initial  letters  and  black-ground  borders,  innovations  that  became  staples  of  the  Venetian  illustrated 
book  of  the  period.  William  Ivins  refers  to  the  “sculpturesque  style”  of  these  borders  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  their  design  was  influenced  by  the  larger  world  of  Italian  painters  and  sculptors. 

The  Venetian  woodcut  of  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  like  Italian  woodcuts 
in  general,  is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  characteristics  visible  in  the  image  reproduced  here. 
In  addition  to  its  use  of  the  border,  the  large  woodcut  exhibits  a  freedom  of  line  that  emphasizes 
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the  naturalness  of  the  human  figure  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  set  in  motion.  The  folds  of 
clothing,  facial  features,  and  expressiveness  in  the  action  of  the  hands  are  characteristics  common 
to  the  Venetian  cut.  As  mentioned  above,  this  image  exemplifies  the  popular  style  of  Venetian 
woodcut,  which  gets  its  name  from  the  designer’s  decision  to  dress  characters  in  contemporary 
costume,  to  use  playful  images  to  decorate  borders,  and  to  populate  the  composition  with  ani¬ 
mals,  birds,  and  flowers.  The  designer  gains  much  of  this  effect  by  using  outline  to  construct 
forms  rather  than  relying  on  shading  or  parallel  lines.  This  keeps  the  image  open  and  less  formal 
and  contributes  to  the  popular  nature  of  the  design.  Lilian  Armstrong  attributes  the  work  of 
the  leading  practitioner  of  the  popular  style,  the  so-called  Popular  Designer,  to  the  Pico  Master, 
a  miniaturist  whose  work  in  Venice  spanned  the  years  1465  to  1495. 

The  large  woodcut  that  illustrates  the  beginning  of  the  Paradise  translates  into  pictorial 
form  Beatrice’s  vision,  transmigration,  and  ecstasy  as  she  ascends  from  earth  to  paradise.  The 
designer  of  the  woodcut  composes  the  image  around  the  contemporary  motif  of  the  universe, 
following  the  medieval  concept  of  the  structure  of  the  world,  where  the  earth  is  at  its  center 
and  spheres  radiate  out  in  concentric  circles.  Numerous  books  were  printed  on  this  subject 
and  many  were  illustrated  with  woodcuts  showing  the  demarcation  of  spheres.  Editions  of 
Sacro  Bosco’s  Splicra  mundi  and  Konrad  von  Megenberg’s  Bud  1  der  Natur  were  published  in  the 
later  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  these  texts  trace  the  roots  of  this  concept  back  to 
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the  early  Middle  Ages.  Paintings  from  the  period  also  document  this  vision  of  the  world. 
An  example  is  Giovanni  di  Paolo’s  Creation  of  the  World,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York. 

The  success  of  the  woodcut  shown  here  lies  in  the  designer’s  ability  to  adapt  the  concept 
ot  the  medieval  world  view  to  Dante’s  account  of  Beatrice’s  passage  to  heaven.  By  depicting 
Beatrice’s  path  as  passing  from  earth,  through  the  circles  of  water,  wind,  and  fire,  up  through 
the  spheres  of  the  seven  planets  signified  by  the  zodiac  signs,  and  into  the  realm  of  the  “ethereal 
sphere,”  represented  by  the  stars  in  the  upper  right,  the  artist  translates  the  idea  in  a  manner 
completely  understandable  to  the  contemporary  viewer. 

Folio.  300  x  205  mm,  12  x  8  in.  Goff  D-32.  Pollard  Italian  57,  59. 

Lippmann,  p.  88.  Hind  482—84.  Essling  531.  Gerulaitis,  pp.  1  — 19. 

Ivins  “Woodcut  Books,”  p.  46.  Ramsden,  pp.  32—38. 

Dixon,  pp.  604-13.  Lippincott,  pp.  460-68. 

Armstrong  “The  Pico  Master,”  p.  270.  Schafer  Italian  69. 
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Lorenzo  Morgiani  and  Johannes  Petri’s  edition  of  Calandri’s  Arithmetica  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  important'  example  of  a  Florentine  woodcut  book  because  of  the  usefulness 
of  its  cleverly  designed  cuts  as  educational  aids.  David  Smith  calls  this  first  edition  “the  first 
printed  Italian  arithmetic  with  illustrations  accompanying  problems,  and  the  first  to  give  long 
division  in  the  modern  form.”  The  printers’  careers  spanned  most  of  the  decade  of  the  1490s. 
In  addition  to  the  Arithmetica,  Morgiani  and  Petri  printed  religious  tracts,  an  alchemical  work 
by  Panziera,  sermons  by  Savonarola,  and  the  works  of  Saint  Augustine.  The  most  important 
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of  their  printed  works  is  their  1495  edition  of  Epistole  et  Evattgelii,  also  considered  the  most 
notable  book  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  collection  and  one  purchased  by  Rosenwald  (item  18). 

Although  modest  in  appearance,  Calandri’s  Arithmetica  contains  many  of  the  qualities  one 
looks  for  in  a  Florentine  book  from  the  period.  The  three  most  apparent  elements  are  the  use 
of  ornamental  borders  to  frame  an  image;  simple  contours  to  elucidate  content;  and  sensitive 
physical  representations  that  depict  human  expression.  In  the  example  illustrated  here,  particu¬ 
lar  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  outline  border,  cut  in  a  delicate  yet  casual  style,  and  the  fluid 
depiction  of  the  hand  in  motion.  The  borders  are  composed  of  eight  individual  blocks,  all  of 
different  designs,  incorporating  standard  motifs  of  columns  and  urns,  foliage,  branch-and-leaf 
patterns,  and  cherubs  and  birds.  A  freedom  of  line  and  playfulness  in  imagery  characterize  the 
borders.  The  actions  of  the  hands  counting  numbers  are  clearly  expressed  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  images  as  an  educational  device  is  clearly  understood.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  that  help  elucidate  mathematical  problems,  including  examples  of 
use  to  builders,  merchants,  and  farmers. 

8vo.  195  x  130  mm,  7 !4  x  5 14  in.  Goff  C-34.  Smith,  pp.  47-49. 

Hind,  p.  537.  Pollard  Italian  56.  Sander  1523.  Ivins 
“Early  Florentine,”  pp.  14—23.  Schafer  Italian  50. 
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Landino’s  manual  describing  the  manner  of  writing  letters  provides  standard  forms 
for  specific  subjects  and  instructions  for  creating  proper  salutations  for  church  officials, 
dignitaries,  and  members  of  the  nobility.  The  author,  one  of  the  leading  Florentine  scholars  of 
the  period,  is  best  known  for  his  commentary  on  Dante’s  Commedia,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  1481  edition  printed  in  Florence,  illustrated  with  engravings  after  Botticelli. 

The  first  edition  of  Formulario  di  lettere,  printed  by  Ugo  de  Rugeriis  in  1485,  was  the  first 
illustrated  book  printed  in  Bologna.  Rugeriis  issued  two  editions  during  that  same  year,  each 
illustrated  with  a  single  woodcut,  the  Visitation  of  Mary.  Subsequent  illustrated  editions  were 
printed  in  Florence  by  Bartolommeo  di  Libri  in  1490  and,  the  fourth,  by  Miscomim  in  1492, 
the  edition  shown  here.  Both  the  1490  and  the  1492  editions  were  illustrated  with  a  woodcut 
entitled  Master  and  Seven  Students,  but  they  were  designed  and  cut  by  different  hands.  The 
cut  that  appears  in  the  Miscomini  edition  was  originally  used  by  Bartolommeo  di  Libri  in  his 
edition  of  Perottus’s  Regulae  grammaticae,  Florence,  1490.  It  was  used  again  in  1500  when  Mis¬ 
comini  printed  his  edition  of  Flores  poetarum. 

The  subject  of  the  master  with  his  students  was  a  common  motif  used  in  Italy  to  illus¬ 
trate  educational  or  scientific  books  of  the  period,  much  the  way  portraits  of  saints  were  used 
for  religious  tracts  or  thinkers  at  their  desks  for  humanist  writings.  What  distinguishes  this  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  Master  with  His  Seven  Students  from  other  contemporary  examples  is  what  Pol¬ 
lard  called  “the  little  masterpiece  of  quiet  drama,”  in  which  a  teacher  and  his  students,  all  in 
action  and  all  perfectly  comfortable  in  their  environment,  are  depicted.  One  student  takes 
notes,  another  reads,  four  are  paying  close  attention  to  the  teacher,  and  one  is  entering  the 
room.  The  teacher  is  poised  to  make  his  point  with  his  eyes  directed  at  the  young  men,  his 
arm  raised,  his  finger  pointed,  and  in  the  next  moment  he  will  utter  the  pearl  of  wisdom  his 
students  have  been  waiting  to  hear.  This  little  drama  is  accomplished  by  an  artist  whose  con- 
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summate  skill  at  drawing  and  composition  is  perfectly  matched  in  a  woodcutter  who  is  capable 
of  creating  fine  line  cuts  that  translate  expression  and  motion  in  a  natural  and  convincing  man¬ 
ner.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  best  of  the  Florentine  woodcut. 

As  we  look  more  closely  at  the  woodcut,  other,  more  general  Florentine  characteristics 
emerge,  especially  the  use  of  a  border  to  frame  the  event.  In  this  case  the  woodcut  is  framed 
by  a  thin  black-ground  border  decorated  with  a  ribbon  pattern.  This  is  a  very  common  pat¬ 
tern,  as  are  dart  borders,  floral  borders,  and  chain  borders.  Antonio  Miscomini’s  printer’s  mark, 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  illustrates  another  border  style  common  to  Florentine 
books.  This  mark  is  framed  by  a  black-ground  border  made  up  of  four  wood  blocks.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  thicker  and  more  decorative  in  style.  The  top  blocks  consist  of  two  man-serpents  holding 
a  chalice  on  a  pedestal.  The  bottom  block  shows  two  eagles  guarding  a  wreath  that  encloses  a 
blank  shield.  The  two  side  wood  blocks  are  decorated  with  a  flower-and-branch  motif,  and 
the  entire  border  encloses  the  initials  AM,  which  are  placed  within  a  diamond  that  is  within 
a  circle  and  then  a  square.  Both  styles  of  thin  and  thick  borders  are  important  elements  of  the 
Florentine  woodcut  of  the  period. 

Found  in  this  copy  of  Landino’s  style  manual  is  a  manuscript  coat-of-arms  that  appears 
both  on  the  first  leaf  and  in  the  printer’s  mark  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This  ownership  mark— 
a  shield  decorated  with  a  single  ribbon  and  the  letter  B,  which  supports  a  sign  of  the  cross — 
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has  yet  to  be  identified.  It  appears  to  be  in  a  contemporary  hand,  as  are  the  other  marks  in  the 
margin  of  the  text.  This  copy,  bound  in  nineteenth-century  straight  grain  morocco,  also  has 
the  monogram  bookplate  of  the  Victorian  collector  Sir  John  H.  Thorold  and  his  plate  for  Sys- 
ton  Park,  as  well  as  bookplates  of  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins  and  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  the  books  in  this  collection.  ISTC  lists  only  three  copies  in  American  libraries. 

4to.  195  x  135  mm,  7V2  x  $'A  in.  Goff  L-41.  Kristeller  230b.  Pollard  Italian  63. 

Hind,  p.  535.  Sander  3836;  figs.  522,  512,  464,  613,  640. 
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Bonet  de  Latis  dedicated  his  Annulus  astronomicus,  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  astrolabe,  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  Official  physician  to  the  pope,  he  describes  himself 
in  the  introduction  and  the  colophon  as  a  “Hebrew”  working  under  the  patronage  of  papal 
authorities.  The  book  is  based  on  original  observations  and  research  and  contains  chapters  from 
Sacro  Bosco’s  Spliacra  mundi.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  woodcut  frontispiece  and  two  woodcut  dia¬ 
grams,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  only  separately  printed  edition  published  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  printer  Andreas  Freitag’s  first  book  appeared  in  Rome  in  1482  and  was  an  edition 
of  Fiore  de  virtue,  a  popular  guide  to  morality  printed  in  the  vernacular.  His  career  spanned 
about  fifteen  years,  and  the  last  of  his  sixty-seven  recorded  books  was  published  in  1496.  Although 
most  of  his  books  appeared  with  a  Roman  imprint,  Freitag  printed  two  books  in  Naples,  and 
between  1487  and  1492  nine  of  his  books  carried  the  imprint  of  Gaeta,  at  the  time  a  small 
village  on  the  coast  between  Rome  and  Naples.  Toward  the  end  of  his  career  some  of  his  books 
were  printed  in  partnership  with  Johann  Besicken  of  Basel,  who  did  most  of  his  printing 
in  Italy. 

The  woodcut  frontispiece,  illustrated  here,  is  based  on  a  design  that  first  appeared  in 
Francesco  del  Tuppo’s  edition  of  Bernardus  de  Granollachs’s  Sommario  dell’arte  di  astrologia, 
Naples,  1485.  Del  Tuppo’s  woodcut  was  copied  in  1489  and  used  in  an  anonymously  printed 
edition  of  Luca  Pulci’s  Driadeo  d’aniore,  probably  printed  in  Florence.  Morgiani  and  Petri  copied 
it  again  for  another  edition  of  Granollach  printed  in  Florence  in  1491,  this  time  using  a  simple 
Florentine-style  dart  border  to  frame  the  cut.  For  his  edition  of  1492/93,  Freitag  had  this  wood 
block  made,  using  it  again  in  1493  for  his  edition  of  Anianus’s  Computus  cum  commento. 

An  examination  of  Freitag’s  woodcut  reveals  the  use  of  simple  lines  to  delineate  the  tools 
of  the  astronomer’s  trade  and  the  architectural  setting  in  which  the  two  figures  are  placed.  The 
man  in  the  lower  right,  possibly  the  author,  works  a  compass  on  an  open  tomb  and  holds  a 
prism  in  his  right  hand,  while  the  man  in  the  portico  holds  a  sphere  that  hangs  from  a  balance 
and  points  to  the  heavens.  The  stars  and  planets  are  well  defined  according  to  contemporary 
understanding  of  the  spheres  of  the  heavens,  but  the  meaning  of  the  woodcut  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cern.  It  could  represent  a  variation  on  the  theme  of  the  master  and  student,  with  oblique  refer¬ 
ences  to  early  works  of  astronomy  conducted  by  Arabian  scholars,  as  represented  by  the  oriental 
garb  of  both  figures.  Or,  Freitag  may  very  well  have  chosen  to  copy  this  cut  because  it  represents 
a  stock  image  used  to  illustrate  a  text  on  astronomy.  The  puzzling  banner  inscription,  “Altior 
incubuit  animus  sub  imagine  mundi,”  reads,  “The  nobler  mind  would  think  in  cosmic  terms.” 
If  this  translation  is  correct,  it  suggests  a  general  statement  about  the  study  of  astronomy  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  specific  to  Bonet  de  Latis  s  text. 
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In  embellishing  this  woodcut,  Freitag  uses  two  sets  of  borders  to  frame  the  image.  The 
first  is  the  thin  dart  border  common  to  many  Florentine  woodcuts  of  the  period.  This  border 
is  designed  to  be  cut  as  part  of  the  wood  block  and  simply  encloses  the  subject.  The  second  is 
a  passe-partout  border,  a  device  often  used  to  increase  the  size  of  a  woodcut  in  order  to  fill  the 
entire  page  on  which  it  was  printed.  Florentine  woodcuts  tended  to  be  small  images  and  this 
type  of  border  was  very  effective  in  creating  the  illusion  of  a  framed  picture.  Passe-partout 
borders  are  usually  made  up  of  four  distinct  wood  blocks  set  around  the  central  block.  The 
passe-partout  border  Freitag  uses  is  decorated  with  a  hound-and-hare  motif  at  the  top,  joust¬ 
ing  cherubs  riding  pigs  at  the  bottom,  and  candelabra  on  the  two  sides.  This  corresponds  to 
Hind’s  border  number  6,  which  he  describes  in  his  chapter  on  the  Florentine  woodcut. 


13.  Bonet  de  Latis. 
Annulus  astronomicus. 
[Rome:  Andreas  Freitag, 
ca.  1492/93] 


4to.  209  x  144  mm,  814  x  5 14  in.  Goff  L-71.  Pollard  Italian  75. 
Hind,  pp.  403,  532-33.  Kristeller,  figs.  11,  13.  Sanders  1210; 
figs.  510,  767,  825.  Gottheil,  “Bonet  de  Latis,”  in  Tlic Jewish  Encyclopedia. 
Thanks  to  Svato  Schutzner  and  Anna  Bryan  for  help  with  translation. 
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Scrmoni  Volgari  del  V eneratido  doctore  Sancto 
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tuah  ad  acquiftare  laglona 
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This  rare,  anonymous  collection  of  sermons,  originally  attributed  to  Saint 
Augustine,  was  at  the  time  Rosenwald  purchased  it  the  only  copy  in  an  American 
collection.  Today  the  ISTC  locates  only  two  other  perfect  copies  outside  Italy,  one  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  other  at  the  British  Library.  The  Sermones  ad  licremitas  printed  in  Florence  in 
June  1493  appears  to  be  the  first  use  of  the  woodcut  frontispiece  designed  and  cut  for  the  printer 
Antonio  di  Bartolemmeo  Miscomini.  Based  on  a  woodcut  of  Saint  Augustine  in  His  Study 
that  appeared  in  an  edition  of  Augustine’s  Soliloquii  printed  by  Morgiani  and  Petri  in  1491,  it 
appeared  again  in  their  edition  of  the  Confessionale  by  Antonius  printed  in  1493.  The  cuts  differ 
in  the  choice  of  border,  the  reversed  orientation  of  the  composition,  and  the  architectural  and 
decorative  elements  used  by  the  artist.  Lorenzo  Morgiani  and  Johannes  Petri  included  it  again 
in  an  edition  of  the  Sermones  printed  around  1500.  Black-ground  initial  letters  decorated  with 
a  branch-and-flower  motif  and  Miscomini’s  printer’s  mark  also  illustrate  the  1493  Sermones. 

Like  the  woodcut  of  the  Master  with  His  Seven  Students,  this  portrait  of  the  Saint  in 
His  Study  captures  the  essential  elements  of  Florentine  style  during  the  1490s.  The  distinctive 
decorative  black-ground  border,  the  finely  cut  contours,  and  the  simple  presentation  of  the 
author  at  work  create  an  intimate  scene  appropriate  to  the  text  of  the  sermons.  Augustine’s 
halo,  his  monk’s  tonsure,  and  a  bishop’s  miter  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  desk  each  signify  a 
stage  of  his  life  and  signal  his  eventual  canonization.  The  curtain,  the  hourglass,  the  apple,  the 
books,  and  the  partially  drawn  curtain  create  a  comfortable  setting  for  contemplation.  Pollard 
calls  this  one  of  the  “finest  Florentine  woodcuts  in  the  large  style,”  referring  to  those  woodcuts 
usually  used  on  the  first  leaf,  which  were  normally  larger  than  the  standard  size  of  woodcut 
used  to  illustrate  a  text. 

As  we  follow  the  development  of  the  Florentine  woodcut,  it  is  hard  not  to  notice  the 
interrelationships  among  printers  and  the  images  they  used  to  illustrate  their  books.  Wood 
blocks  were  passed  from  printer  to  printer,  images  were  copied,  and  new  blocks  were  produced. 
Documenting  this  relative  freedom  of  movement  of  wood  blocks  and  images  within  the  print¬ 
ing  trade  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  understanding  of  how  the  trade  worked  in  fifteenth- 
century  Florence.  Yet,  evidence  with  regard  to  the  publication  history  of  a  text  and  image  is 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  anonymity  of  the  artists,  designers,  and  woodcutters  who  produced 
these  images  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Friedrich  Lippmann,  Paul  Kristeller,  Al¬ 
fred  W.  Pollard,  Arthur  M.  Hind,  and  other  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century  historians 
took  great  pains  to  identify  those  responsible  for  creating  them.  With  so  little  specific  information 
available  about  locality  and  authorship,  however,  they  sometimes  suspended  good  judgment  to 
prove  a  point  about  national  origins,  character,  or  identity.  Modern  historians  of  the  subject 
are  wary  of  making  similar  missteps  and  in  many  cases  refuse  to  address  the  question  at  all. 
Those  who  do  address  questions  of  attribution  follow  a  more  judicious  approach,  relying  on 
a  stricter  analysis  of  the  woodcut  image  and  focusing  on  its  evolution  from  illuminated  manuscript 
and  painting,  before  making  attributions. 

4to.  240  x  140  mm,  8x5/2  in.  Goff  A-1322.  Pollard  Italian  69. 

Kristeller  11c,  fig.  20.  Hind,  p.  547.  Sander  688.  Panofsky,  Iconology,  p.  15.  , 

Lincoln,  p.  4.  Landau  and  Parshall,  pp.  33  — 38. 
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14.  | Saint  Augustine. | 
Sermones  ad  licremitas. 
Florence:  Antonio  di 
Bartolemmeo  Miscomini, 
28  June  1493 
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15-  Aesop. 

Aesoprn  morjlisMus. 
[Brescia:  Boninus  de 
Bonims.  ca.  1487) 


The  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  of  the  undated  Brescia  edition  of  Aesop’s 
fables  printed  in  1487  is  the  only  copy  known.  This  Aesopus  moralisatus  includes  forty- 
three  of  the  sixty-seven  cuts  that  appear  in  another  edition  by  the  same  printer,  Boninus  de 
Boninis.  dated  March  7,  1487.  Each  leaf  illustrated  here  has  been  remargined,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  loss  to  both  image  and  text  in  about  one-third  of  the  leaves.  Of  the  March  7  edition, 
the  only  copy  cited  in  an  American  library  by  1STC  is  also  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  it 
also  is  incomplete,  with  nine  leaves  in  facsimile.  Goff  cites  a  second  copy  in  the  possession  of 
H.P.  Kraus  w  ho  later  sold  it  to  Otto  Schafer.  Pollard  writes  that  the  text  setting  and  the  borders 
are  different  in  each  of  the  1487  editions  but  the  woodcuts  are  the  same. 

Both  editions  contain  a  Latin  text  and  Accio  Zuccos  Italian  translation,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Verona  edition  printed  by  Giovanni  and  Alberto  Alvise  in  1479.  The  Veronese  edi¬ 
tion  is  also  the  first  Italian  illustrated  edition  of  the  Fables,  and  the  woodcuts  in  many  subsequent 
editions  are  based  on  the  designs  created  for  Alvise.  In  his  study  of  the  1479  Verona  edition. 
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Giovanni  Mardersteig  writes  that  for  the  1487  edition,  Boninis  “copied  the  format,  the  text, 
and  half  the  illustrations  of  the  Veronese  edition,”  with  the  remaining  woodcuts  designed  by 
a  local  artisan  from  Brescia. 

The  image  illustrated  here  is  based  on  fable  number  13,  “The  Country  Mouse  and  the 
City  Mouse.”  This  well-known  fable  extols  the  joys  of  the  pastoral  life  and  warns  of  the  risks 
inherent  in  urban  living.  In  L’Estrange’s  translation,  the  moral  of  the  fable  reads,  “The  Difference 
of  a  Court  and  a  Country  Life:  The  Delights,  Innocence,  and  Security  of  the  one,  compar’d 
with  the  Anxiety,  the  Lewdness,  and  the  Hazards  of  the  other.” 

What  is  most  striking  in  the  woodcut  is  the  scale  of  the  characters  and  the  open  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  setting  is  well  defined  but  uncluttered  and  spacious.  The 
steward,  in  contemporary  costume,  is  simply  drawn  but  effectively  portrayed,  and  the  mice, 
aware  of  the  intruder,  seem  to  be  in  motion.  All  this  is  accomplished  with  the  sparse  use  of 
black  line  and  no  shading.  The  passe-partout  border  is  a  simple,  rhythmic  fish-scale  pattern, 
enclosed  in  a  double-line  border. 

In  the  undated  edition  of  the  Brescia  Aesop,  there  are  two  border  styles  framing  the  forty- 
three  woodcuts;  one  in  outline  as  described  above  and  another  in  black  ground  in  a  leaf-and- 
branch  motif.  These  two  borders  also  appear  in  the  March  7  edition,  along  with  a  third  border 
in  an  oak  leaf  pattern  cut  in  outline.  A  comparison  of  the  editions  shows  that  the  same  wood 
block  is  not  always  framed  by  the  same  border,  suggesting  that  the  printer  was  not  concerned 
with  a  standard  application  of  the  border  to  the  image,  but  rather  used  the  borders  at  hand 
when  imposing  his  page  layouts. 

The  undated  copy  of  the  Fables  is  lot  number  2  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale,  but  was  not 
purchased  by  Rosenwald  and  is  part  of  the  general  incunable  collection  at  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  An  examination  of  Rosenwald’s  copy  of  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale  catalogue  shows  that 
Rosenwald  placed  an  X  through  the  lot  number  and  wrote  the  word  “Condition”  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  Another  note  in  the  margin  states  that  A.S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Rosenwald’s  agent  at  the  sale, 
purchased  the  book  over  E.P.  Goldschmidt  for  £260  for  the  Library  of  Congress  but  not  for 
the  Rosenwald  Collection. 

4to.  218  x  150  mm,  814  x  6  in.  Goff  A-150.  Pollard  Italian  43. 

Sander  54,  figs.  118-21.  Mardersteig,  p.  274.  Aesop’s  Fables,  translated  by 
Sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  p.  61.  Schafer  Italian  4.  Special  thanks  to  Mary  Ann  Folter  for 
information  about  HPK’s  sale  of  the  March  7,  1487,  edition  to  Otto  Schafer. 
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Illustrated  with  sixty-seven  woodcuts,  the  Manfredus  de  Bonellis  edition  o f  Aesop 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  various  influences  that  helped  produce  the  Venetian 
woodcut  during  the  final  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bonellis  first  published  an  illustrated 
edition  of  Aesop’s  Fables  in  January  1491,  followed  quickly  by  an  edition  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  The  copy  illustrated  here  is  the  third  edition,  printed  in  1493,  and  it  is  an  exact 
reprint  of  two  previous  printings.  Subsequent  reprint  editions  were  issued  in  149*7,  1502,  and 
1508,  attesting  to  its  success  as  a  publishing  venture. 

Bonellis  was  active  as  a  printer  in  Venice  from  about  1491  to  1508,  with  a  few  titles  carry¬ 
ing  his  imprint  between  1515  and  1516.  He  was  noted  for  his  editions  of  Italian  literature  in 
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the  vernacular,  and  for  reprinting  book*  using  the  same  wood  blocks  cut  originally  for 
other  Venetian  printers.  I  I  is  most  important  illustrated  books  include  this  edition  of  Aesop, 
his  14  92  edition  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine’s  U'tfi’nda  a  urea,  and  Ins  149#  edition  of  Boccacc  10's 
Decameron. 

I  he  source  for  Manfred  us  de  Uonellis’s  images  and  passe  partout  borders  was  the  first 
Venetian  illustrated  edition  of  the  I'ahles,  printed  in  Brescia  by  Bernardinu*  Benalius  in  14X7 
(item  15).  Giovanni  Mardersteig  states  that  half  of  the  woodcuts  in  the  1493  edition  are  based 
on  those  printed  by  Benalius,  and  the  “other  half  are  original  and  arc  designed  and  cut  by  an 
able  artist.”  The  1487  edition  itself  was  significantly  influenced  by  the  composition  of  the  char¬ 
acters  that  appear  in  the  Verona  edition  of  1479  and  the  arc  hitet  tural  borders  from  the  Naples 
edition  printed  by  Francesco  luppo  in  1485.  I  hese  influences  are  apparent  in  the  Country 
Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse  illustrated  here.  I  he  passe-partout  borders,  with  their  architectural 
motif,  dramatically  frame  the  woodcut  and  focus  the  attention  of  the  viewer  on  the  action  of 
the  image.  The  composition  is  clearly  based  on  the  1487  edition,  with  the  steward  entering 
from  the  right,  and  the  mice,  in  a  well-stocked  larder,  frozen  in  fear  of  Ins  entry. 

On  its  own,  this  woodcut  from  the  1493  edition  c  an  be  viewed  as  a  well -arranged,  easily 
read  image  in  outline.  The  woodcut  is  successful  in  rendering  the  movement  of  the  steward  as 
he  pushes  open  the  door  and  the  reaction  of  the  mice  to  this  impending  danger,  But  when 
compared  with  the  image  designed  and  cut  for  the  1487  edition,  the  figures  of  the  steward  and 
the  mice  appear  less  well  defined  and  iiiuc  h  more  conventional  in  their  characterization.  I  he 
steward  is  dressed  in  contemporary  costume,  but  Ins  fat  ial  features  are  more  generic  and  lack 
the  individuality  of  the  steward  in  the  Brescia  design.  I  he  rendering  of  the  mice  is  sketchy 
compared  with  the  well-crafted  mice  in  the  1487  edition, 

Given  the  prominence  of  Venice  as  the  center  of  printing  and  publishing  in  Italy  during 
the  last  decades  of  the  century,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  influences  from  such  towns  as 
Naples,  Verona,  and  Brescia  to  affec  t  the  artistic  design  of  the  Venetian  illustrated  book,  I  he 
passe-partout  border,  the  architectural  headpiece,  and  the  sparsely  drawn  line  are  all  design  ele¬ 
ments  that  first  appeared  in  other  Italian  printing  centers  but  very  quickly  became  part  of  the 
developing  Venetian  style. 


16.  Ai.soi’. 

Aesopus  nwralisatus. 
Venice:  Manfredus  de 
Boncllis,  17  August  1493 


8vo,  186  x  145  mm,  7%  x  5%  m.  Goff  A  153,  Pollard  Italian  7 2. 
f.s sling  3 (>2.  Sander  6},  58;  figs  189,  190,  I  find,  p,  485, 

•  Norton  Italian,  p,  131.  Mardersteig,  pp,  259  77, 

Ivins  “Woodi  ut  Books,”  p,  49.  S<  hafrr  Italian  5, 
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Pit I NT  i  d  in  Vi.Mc.i.  i  n  1 494,  the  third  edition  of  l.uc  Antonio  ( nunta’s  llihlia  ilalica  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Alfred  W.  Pollard  to  be  the  "most  important  Venetian  folio  illustrated  with 
small  column  cuts.”  Called  the  Malermi  Bible,  for  the  translator  Nice  old  Malermi,  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1490  and  was  illustrated  with  384  woodc  uts  designed  in  the  popular  style. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1492  and  in  (494,  both  editions  illustrated  with  430  woodc  uts,  (iuilelmus 
Anima  Mia  printed  an  edition  of  Malermi’s  translation  in  1493,  basing  bis  woodc  uts  on  the 
1490  edition,  but  using  a  series  of  passe  partout  borders  to  frame  bis  newly  cut  wood  bloc  ks. 
LucAntomo  Giunta  was  the  most  enterprising  Venetian  printer  and  publisher  of  the 
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17.  Biblia  italica. 

Translated  by  Niccolo 
Malermi.  Venice:  Johannes 
Rubeus  Vercellensis  for 
LucAntonio  Giunta, 

June  1494 


period,  whose  career  continued  from  1489  until  his  death  in  1538.  Lilian  Armstrong  has  ascertained 
that  406  editions  are  linked  to  Giunta  during  this  forty-year  period.  Besides  printing  titles  of 
his  own,  he  acted  as  a  publisher,  commissioning  a  number  of  important  Venetian  printers  to 
produce  books  under  his  imprint.  His  relation  with  Johannes  Rubeus,  who  began  his  printing 
career  in  Treviso  in  1480  and  moved  to  Venice  in  i486,  was  particularly  productive  in  the  1490s. 
Their  collaboration  produced  some  important  illustrated  books,  including  three  editions  of 
this  Bible,  an  edition  of  Livy  printed  in  1493,  and  an  edition  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  printed 
in  1497. 

The  first  series  of  woodcuts  designed  for  the  Biblia  italica  appear  at  the  opening  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  illustrate  the  six  days  of  creation.  These  woodcuts,  larger  than  cuts  that 
appear  throughout  the  rest  of  the  book,  are  square  in  shape  and  are  set  within  a  monumental 
architectural  passe-partout  border  cut  in  outline.  The  top  border  block  is  decorated  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove  within  a  lunette  framed  by  an  arch,  with  eagles  perched  on 
either  end  of  the  structural  pediment.  The  designs  of  the  side  borders  include  architectural 
columns  decorated  with  vases  and  portraits.  At  the  center  of  the  base  block  is  a  shield  held  by 
cupids  on  horseback,  with  mythological  creatures  in  the  corners.  This  border  is  repeated  on 
the  following  page,  where  it  encloses  the  beginning  text  of  Genesis,  decorated  with  an  elabo- 
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rate  wood  block  initial  letter  N  showing  God  the  Father  surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels.  The 
border  is  repeated  a  third  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  where  the  designer 
of  the  block  substitutes  God  the  Father  for  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  top  and  encloses  a  depiction 
of  Solomon  at  his  writing  table  and  asleep  in  his  bed.  Hind  designates  this  as  “black  line  border 
A  i,”  and  cites  its  use  in  three  other  titles  published  by  Giunta.  In  all  three  examples,  the  choice 
of  costume  and  decoration  is  clearly  in  the  popular  style,  which  Armstrong  here  attributes  to 
the  Pico  Master. 

The  text  of  this  volume  is  set  in  two  columns,  and  each  of  the  434  woodcuts  is  designed 
in  a  small  format  to  match  the  width  of  a  single  column.  The  wood  blocks  are  mostly  cut  in 
outline  and  modeled  with  some  cross-hatching.  Unlike  the  woodcut  in  the  1491  edition  of 
Dante  (item  10),  the  small  cuts  in  this  work  rarely  attempt  to  depict  more  than  one  episode  of 
a  story.  This,  along  with  the  clarity  of  the  outline  cuts,  makes  the  woodcuts  easier  to  understand 
and  more  intimate  in  their  presentation. 

Characteristic  of  the  Malermi  Bible  is  the  thoughtful  integration  of  the  text  and  image. 
In  addition  to  the  large  initial  letter  N,  the  book  is  filled  with  floriated  and  historiated  initial 
letters,  cut  in  two  sizes.  Although  not  as  elaborate  as  Ratdolt’s  finest  initial  letters,  they  are 
carefully  cut  black-ground  woodcuts  that  are  dropped  into  the  text  at  the  beginnings  of  chapters 
and  add  greatly  to  the  typographical  harmony  of  the  volume. 

Folio.  303  x  207  mm,  12  x  8 14  in.  Goff  B-647.  Camerini  17.  Essling  136. 

Sander  993.  Hind,  pp.  466-69;  503-4.  Schafer  Italian  29. 

Armstrong  “Woodcuts  for  Liturgical  Books,”  pp.  65—93.  Armstrong 
“The  Pico  Master,”  p.  271.  Landau  and  Parshall,  pp.  19—20.  Ramsden,  pp.  32—38. 

Bliss,  p.  75.  Weitenkampf,  pp.  779—88. 
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One  of  two  known  copies  of  Piero  Pacini’s  first  publication  to  be  fully  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  this  copy  of  the  Epistole  et  Evangelii  et  lectioni  volgari  in  lingua  toscana 
contains  144  large  cuts  in  205  impressions,  24  small  cuts  of  saints  and  prophets  used  297  times, 
and  numerous  decorated  initial  letters  in  branch-and-leaf  patterns.  Only  8  of  the  large  wood- 
cuts  were  used  by  Florentine  printers  and  publishers  before  the  publication  of  this  July  27,  1495, 
edition. 

The  copious  number  of  images,  along  with  the  quality  of  the  wood  blocks  created  for 
Pacini,  make  the  Epistolae  et  Evangelii  one  of  the  greatest  Florentine  illustrated  books  of  the 
period,  and,  as  Pollard  writes,  it  is  the  “most  notable  book  in  the  [Dyson  Perrins]  collection.” 
Rosenwald  apparently  agreed  with  this  sentiment,  because  he  paid  £7,400  for  the  book,  even 
though  it  has  paper  restoration  to  the  first  and  last  signatures,  with  some  loss  to  the  text,  and 
leaf  VII  is  wanting.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  this  title,  Pacini  was  responsible  for 
publishing  two  other  fully  illustrated  books:  an  edition  of  Aesop  printed  by  Francesco  Bonac- 
corsi  in  1496,  illustrated  with  66  woodcuts,  and  an  edition  of  Pulci’s  Morgante  Maggiore  printed 
by  Antonio  Tubini  in  1500,  with  150  cuts.  In  all  three  cases,  Pacini  used  different  'printers  and 
a  combination  of  new  and  previously  used  wood  blocks  to  illustrate  his  books,  attesting  to  the 
fluidity  of  the  Florentine  printing  trade  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Florentine  woodcut  book  evolved  in  two  distinct  styles  during  the  period  from  1490 
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Helym/douc  cranodo 
did  tonn  dacqua  6CU 

canca  palme/6c  acimji 

ronG  quiui  allato  aliac 

qua:PoiGpartirono<fi 

Helym^cuttalamola' 

tudinc  de  Ggluioli  dilf 
rael/64  ucnono  neldifo 
codi  Sym:ilqualcc/tia 
Helym64  Synaiaqum 
did  di  del  mdcfecodo 
poi  chc  furono  ufciridi 


egypco-Ec  rucra  qlla  moltirudine  dc  figiuoli  di  Ifrael  mormorauano  cotro  a  Moy 
(es  64  Aaron  in  quella  folicudine  64  diftono  gbfigluoli  di  Ifrael  a  loro- Hoi  uolefli 
idio  che  noi  fuflimo  morn  g  lemani  del  Signore  nclla  rerra  di  egvpco ;  quado  not 
fedauamo  fopra  legrade  pentolc  della  came 34  rmgiauamo  llnoftro  pane  afauaj 
de-Hor  pchecihauetechauao  uoi  64mcnan  i  qucfto  diferro per  uccidere  cuttaque 
Ha  molncudine  di  famel  Vdendo  quefto  idiordifTe  aMoyfes  :Ecco  chc  io  piopefo 
a  uoi  ilpane  da  cielo-  Efca  fuon  ilpopolo  ciafcuno  del  fuo  habicacolo:  64  ncolghi 
ciafcuno  quello  che  glibafta  per  tin  di  di  quella  efcha  che  nouerrano:  acciccheio 
tenti loro (e epfi obferuano  lamia  Iegge  o no:  Ma  ilfexro di  apparicchino  rcheep 
fi  nponghmo:64  ricoghino  doppiammte  piu  che  no  (ogliono  fare  glialcri  di-  \fdi 
re  che  hebbe  quefte  cofe  Moyfes  da  dioregh  64  Aaron  diftono  a  tucto  ilpop^di 
Hrael  lafcra:Sappiaccche  ilGgnore  idio  e/quello  che  uha  rradi  di  rerra  degVpto: 
64  damatuna  uedrece  laglona  fua-  |£  Sequenna  del  fanrto  euagebo  Lecodc 

Martheo  nel-XXI-  Cap-  DiceG  lafexta  domenica  diquareGmaci^dcllub^^^ 


IN  quello  repo  ap 
proximadofi  gic 
fu  a  gierufalem  64^. 
nedoaBeffage  alirw 

re  Oliuetomadodui 

de  difccpoh  fuoi^ 
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diffc  alloro*  Andate  nelcaflello  llquale  e/chrimpecro  auoi:24  incorenentc  troucrre 
ic  una  afina  Icghata  64  unopuledro  con  lei  rfcioglictela  54  mcnatela  a  me:64  fe  mu 
no  uidicefh  chofa  alchunardice  chcilSignore  nliadibifogno.54  mconiincnte  uela 
lafcerano  corre-Et  cucco  quefto  e/fado/accioche  fadempieft  quello  che  diife  ilpro 
pheta-  Dire  alia  figluola  di  Syon:Ecco  llRe  ruo  uiene  a  re  mafuero:64  fiede  fopra 
Jahna  64  topra  ilpuiedro  tuo  iubiugale.  Andorono  ldifcepoh’  64  fcciono  G  chome 
haueua  alloro  comadaco  giefu  :64  menorono  lafma  64  ilpuiedro :  64puofono  fopra 
lafina  leueftimeca  fue:64  fccionlo  federe  fopra  lei-  Eqmolra  curba  di  genri  GtrafTo 
no  leuefbmenca  dadofTo:  64  diftendeuanlc  nella  uia-  Et  mold  aim  taghauano  era 
mi  degliarbori/54  poncuanli  nella  uia-Er  lccurbeche  gliandauano  dinanzi  64  quel 
li  die  gliandauano  driero  gridauano  £4  diceuano:  Saluaa  figluol  di  Dauid-  Bene 
defto  colui  che  uiene  nel  nome  del  Signofe  faluaci  neluoghi  altifTimi- 

(£Epiftola  di  fan&o  Paulo  a  PluJippenG  nel  fecodo  Capitolo:  DiceG  lado 
■menica  delle  palme  alia  niefla- 

FRacelli  quello  fennre  in  uoi  chc  fcnufli  in  chrifto  giefu : 

llquale  conciofia  chofa  chc  egh  fuffe  nella  forma  di  Dio 
no  Gpenfo  fare  rapma  64  eiTere  eguale  a  dio:anzi  auih  femede 
Gmo.-^igliado  forma  di  feruo  fu  fafto  i  fomighanza  deglhuo 
mini:  64  in  habico  Gi  trouato  G  chomc  huomo:64  humilio  fc 
medeGmo  effedo  cbedicce  inG'no  allamorre/  alia  mortc  della 
aoce-Pcr  laqual  cofa  idio  ha  exalrato  lui:64’dono  allui  nome 
llquale e/lopra  tutu  inomi :  che  nel  nome  di  giefu  ogm  ginocchio  di  quelli  di  cie 
lo  54  'di  quelli  di  terra  64  di  quelli  dello  inferno  Gngmochi  64  ichini-  Ec  ogm  hngua 
confeih  chel  fignore  noftro  Giefu  chrifto  e/nella  gloria  di  dio  padre- 
-  IJPalGone  del  noftro  Signore  Giefu  Chnfto  fccondo  Martheo  nel  Cap* 
VigeGmofexro-  DiceG  ladomcmca  delle  palme  alia  mefla- 

IN 


Voi  Sa pete  che  doppo 
duodifara  lapafqua:64 
ilfigluolo  delhuomo  fa 
ra  rradito  per  efTcre  cru 
cififfo-Er  allliora  firagu 
norono  gliprincipi  dc  fa 
cerdoa  64  ghannchi  del 


to  1508.  Both  these  styles  were  firmly  based  on  the  example  of  Florentine  painters.  One  was 
a  more  dramatic  style,  influenced  by  Botticelli,  Filippino  Lippi,  and  Donatello.  The  second, 
which  emphasized  a  more  epic  form,  found  its  inspiration  in  the  work  of  Ghirlandaio,  Filippo 
Lippi,  and  Verrocchio.  Paul  Kristeller  summarizes  the  differences  between  the  two  schools  as 
follows:  “In  studying  the  Florentine  woodcut  we  notice  on  the  one  part  a  conciseness  of  com¬ 
position,  dramatic  vivacity,  and  energy  of  movement,  or  an  expression  of  exalted  sentiment 
characterized  by  Botticelli  and  his  school.  On  the  other  side  we  have  quiet  storytelling  and 
detailed  compositions  accompanied  by  great  freedom  of  design,  as  represented  by  Ghirlandaio 
and  his  followers.”  In  both  cases,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  vigorously  drawn  lines,  balanced  com¬ 
position,  and  careful  draftsmanship  and  cutting. 

The  Epistole  et  Evangelii  title  leaf  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  period,  with  an  elabo¬ 
rate  black-ground  border  designed  in  the  flower-and-vine  motif,  balanced  by  the  four  block 
cuts  of  the  four  evangelists.  At  the  center  is  a  roundel  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  cut  in  simple 
contours  set  in  a  landscape  punctuated  by  an  ancient  wall  and  a  mountainous  background  also 
cut  in  outline,  with  some  parallel  lines  to  suggest  shading.  The  ground  plane  is  shaded  in  white 
on  black,  providing  an  emphatic  contrast  to  the  central  images  of  the  wood  block. 

The  144  large  cuts  that  decorate  the  volume  are  framed  by  a  series  of  fourteen  borders  in 
typical  Florentine  style.  The  cuts  clearly  fall  into  the  school  of  Ghirlandaio,  where  the  emphasis 
lies  in  depicting  the  essential  message  of  the  Gospels  rendered  in  complex  compositional  format. 
The  small  blocks  are  filled  with  figures,  landscapes,  and  architectural  elements  cut  in  fine  con- 


18.  Epistole  et  Evangelii  et 
lectioni  volgari  in  lingua 
toscana.  Florence:  Lorenzo 
Morgiani  and  Johannes 
Petri,  for  Piero  Pacini, 

27  July  1495 
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tours  and  highlighted  with  shading  produced  by  a  white-on-black  technique  that  provides 
depth  to  the  images.  They  exhibit  a  convincing  representation  of  the  human  body  in  motion 
and  nearly  always  succeed  in  focusing  the  attention  of  the  viewer  on  the  dramatic  action  of 
the  Gospel  story. 

An  examination  of  the  three  small  woodc  uts  from  the  Epistolcj't  liuangelii  illustrated  here 
demonstrates  the  skill  of  the  designer  and  the  block  cutter  who  created  these  woodcuts.  I  he 
images  of  Manna  from  Heaven,  Christ  Entering  Jerusalem,  and  ( Christ  leaching  the  Apostles 
all  contain  elements  characteristic  of  the  Florentine  woodcut.  I  he  positioning  of  the  cuts  and 
the  three  initial  letters  also  demonstrate  the  clever  eye  and  skill  of  the  printers,  Lorenzo  Mor- 
giani  and  Johann  Petri,  whose  choice  of  type  and  sense  of  composition  add  significantly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  book. 

In  1903  Bernard  Berenson  attributed  the  block  designs  in  this  work  to  Alunno  di  Domenico, 
a  student  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  who  was  later  identified  as  Bartolommeo  di  Giovanni. 
In  the  same  article,  later  expanded  into  the  book  Drawings  of  the  I:lorentinc  Painters,  Berenson 
attributes  nearly  all  the  designs  for  Florentine  woodcuts  of  this  period  to  this  singular  master. 
He  writes,  “and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  he  and  no  other  who  furnished  the  fascinating  de¬ 
signs  for  nearly  all  the  illustrated  books  that  appeared  in  Florence  for  some  fifteen  years,  then 
surely  he  was  an  artistic  personality  with  which  we  have  done  well  to  become  acquainted.” 
Pollard  and  subsequent  scholars  have  challenged  this  wholesale  attribution,  but  Bartolommeo 
di  Giovanni’s  name  is  still  closely  associated  to  the  designs  for  the  wood  blocks  in  the  Pacini 
edition  of  the  Epistole  et  Evangellii. 

Another  edition  of  the  Epistole  with  this  series  of  woodcuts  appeared  in  1515,  and  subse¬ 
quent  use  of  the  wood  blocks  from  this  work  continued  well  into  the  third  quarter  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 


Folio.  270  x  130  mm,  1 1 14  x  7 %  in.  Goff  £-94.  Pollard  Italian  90. 
Kristeller  135b;  pp.  xviii-xix,  xxvii;  fig.  79-  96.  Sander  2568. 
Berenson  Burlington  Magazine,  pp.  1  -20. 

Berenson  Drawings  of  the  Elorentine  Painters,  pp.  128-29. 

Pollard,  Introduction  to  Epistole  et  Evangelii,  pp.  xxi  xxiii.  Ilmd,  pp.  533-34. 
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Tm  Proti:  to  ALLA  stasoRtA  1st  EtRL.sy.ii  was  printed  about  1495  by  Bartolommeo 
Libri,  whose  career  in  Florence  spanned  forty  years,  his  last  imprint  appearing  in  1511. 
Although  most  of  his  work  was  unsigned,  209  editions  have  been  attributed  to  his  press.  Libri 
is  best  remembered  for  the  numerous  religious  pamphlets  and  Savonarola  tracts  he  printed, 
many,  like  the  one  exhibited  here,  illustrated  with  only  one  woodcut.  Francesco  Berlinghieri  s 
most  important  printed  work  is  his  monumental  poeti<  adaptation  of  Ptolemy’s  geography 
printed  in  Florence  in  1482  and  illustrated  with  engraved  maps. 

The  Master  and  I  lis  Disciple,  illustrated  here,  is  designed  in  typical  Florentine  style,  with 
a  black-ground  border  with  a  dart  pattern.  The  two  figures,  caught  in  debate,  are  dressed  in 
finely  contoured  costumes  cut  with  considerable  care,  and  the  facial  features  of  both  figures 
are  quite  distinctive.  The  woodcut’s  architectural  element,  with  its  complex  brick  pattern  and 
shading,  defines  the  space  and  provides  perspective.  The  free-spirited  manner  in  which  the 
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lines  of  the  floor  are  cut  suggests  a  confident  craftsman  skilled  at  evoking  fine  details  with  the 
flick  of  his  knite.  Other  than  an  opening  initial  letter,  this  woodcut  is  the  only  embellishment 
used  by  Libri  in  printing  this  tract.  This  eight-page  pamphlet  is  one  of  four  known  copies,  this 
the  only  example  in  an  American  library!  The  ownership  mark  of  the  shield  within  a  wreath 
that  is  stamped  below  the  woodcut  is  yet  to  be  identified. 

4to.  200  x  130  mm,  7%  x  5 14  in.  Goff  B-343.  Sander  928,  fig.  534. 

Norton  Italian,  pp.  31—32.  Ivins  “Early  Florentine,”  pp.  20—21. 


19.  Francesco 
Beklinchieri. 
Protesto  alia  signoria  di 
Firenze.  [Florence: 
Bartolommeo  Libri, 
ca.  1495  J 


•  ([  P;otefto  facto  alia  figno:t3  dif  irense  et  a  tu 
cn  gltaltn  magiftratt  per  conferuare  la  liberta 

smantenerelaiuftma 
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20.  Raynaldus 
Monsauheus. 

Sermo  dc  visione  Dei. 
[Rome:  Johann  Besicken 
et  Sigismundus  Mayer, 
after  26  December  1495] 


The  woodcut  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition  of  Raynaldus  Monsaureus’s  ser¬ 
mon  illustrates  the  Stoning  of  Saint  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr.  The  sermon  was 
printed  by  Johann  Besicken  and  Sigismundus  Mayer  in  Rome  sometime  after  December  26, 
1495.  This  image  clearly  demonstrates  the  differences  in  style  between  the  Roman  woodcuts 
of  the  late  fifteenth  century  and  those  designed  and  printed  in  Venice  and  Florence  during  the 
same  period.  Johann  Besicken,  Andreas  Freitag,  and  Stephan  Plannck  were  the  leading  printers 
in  Rome  during  the  fifteenth  century.  All  three  were  trained  in  Germany  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  first  woodcuts  designed  to  illustrate  books  printed  in  Rome  reflect  a  German 
style.  Another  difference  is  that  in  Rome,  a  secondary  center  for  the  Italian  illustrated  book, 
print  culture  did  not  evolve  from  the  fine  arts  traditions  as  occurred  in  its  sister  cities  to  the 
north.  No  leading  school  of  painting  contributed  its  influence  to  the  woodcutters  and  designers 
at  work  there,  and  as  a  result,  the  Roman  woodcut  did  not  take  on  the  fresh  characteristics  of 
the  Renaissance  style  until  after  the  turn  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  woodcut  illustrated  here,  all  the  figures  are  cut  in  thick  contours,  on  a  single  plane, 
with  parallel  lines  used  for  shading.  The  costumes  are  simple  in  design  but  contemporary  in 
style.  The  image  of  the  young  man  carrying  a  basket  of  stones  lacks  the  fluidity  of  motion  or 
the  natural  grace  of  its  Florentine  counterparts.  This  can  also  be  said  of  the  other  characters  in 
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the  woodcut.  The  landscape  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  varied  parallel  lines  and  blank  space, 
without  ornamentation,  embellishment,  or  border  to  enhance  the  artistic  quality  of  the  im¬ 
age,  as  is  olten  found  in  Venetian  and  Florentine  cuts  printed  before  1500.  The  medieval  style 
is  still  dominant  here  and  it  produces  a  much  different  effect  than  do  the  compositional  arrange¬ 
ments,  well-defined  architectural  and  landscape  motifs,  black-ground  borders,  and  white-on- 
black  technique  used  in  both  Venice  and  Florence. 

Although  ISTC  lists  only  two  copies  of  the  first  printing  in  America,  a  copy  recently  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  sale  of  the  Italian  books  from  the  library  of  Otto  Schafer.  In  his  description  of 
the  Schafer  copy,  Paul  Needham  suggests  that  the  design  of  the  woodcut  has  Neapolitan  origins, 
and  that  the  work  of  this  woodcutter  “has  been  identified  in  several  other  very  rare  Roman  il¬ 
lustrated  incunables  and  post-incunables.” 

qto.  210  x  146  mm,  8!4  x  5%  in.  Goff  M-811.  Pollard  Italian  1 15 . 

Sander  4869.  Hind,  pp.  402—4.  Schafer  Italian  124. 
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This  famous  woodcut  binding,  produced  in  Ferrara  during  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  one  of  only  two  known  copies,  and  the  only  copy  in  an  American  collection. 
The  woodcut  for  Battista  Fregoso’s  Anteros,  published  by  Leonardus  Pachel  in  1496,  was  de¬ 
signed  specifically  as  a  binding,  printed  and  then  pasted  to  boards  that  were  used  to  bind  the 
volumes.  Mirjam  M.  Foot  provides  a  detailed  description  of  this  binding  and  discusses  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  images  of  the  Sacred  Monogram  IHS  and  the  Saint  George  that  appear  on  the  cov¬ 
ers.  Foot  attributes  the  wood  blocks,  as  did  Kristeller,  to  “one  of  the  artists  who  worked  for 
the  printer  Lorenzo  de’Rossi,”  and  she  contrasts  its  stylistic  qualities  to  the  eight  other  known 
examples  of  this  type  of  bookbinding  produced  in  Ferrara  during  this  period.  The  earliest  ex¬ 
amples  were  made  in  Augsburg  in  the  1480s  and  1490s,  where  they  were  produced  as  publishers’ 
wrappers  for  a  specific  book.  Those  produced  in  Italy  “have  no  connection  with  the  book 
they  cover.” 

Lorenzo  de’Rossi’s  career  in  Ferrara  began  in  1482  and  continued  until  his  death  in  1521. 
He  is  best  remembered-for  his  illustrated  editions  of  De  claris  mulieribus  by  Foresti  and  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Jerome,  both  published  in  1497  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts  designed  in  both  Venetian 
and  Florentine  styles.  The  Venetian  influence  is  not  surprising  given  Ferrara’s  geographical 
proximity  to  Venice.  As  early  as  the  1470s,  fonts  of  type  based  on  the  Roman  face  created  by 
the  Venetian  printer  Nicholas  Jenson  were  used  for  books  printed  in  Ferrara,  and  Hind  points 
to  the  production  of  woodcuts  in  the  popular  style  as  an  example  of  the  influence  of  Venetian 
taste  on  the  Ferrarese  illustrated  book.  The  way  in  which  the  Florentine  style  came  to  Ferrara 
is  not  as  clear.  Landau  and  Parshall  suggest  that  perhaps  members  “of  one  of  the  three  Florentine 
workshops  had  moved  to  Ferrara”  and  established  a  connection  with  the  local  printing  trade. 

The  border  designs  and  patterned  ornaments  of  this  woodcut  binding  are  produced  in 
the  black-ground  manner,  with  the  symbolic  figures  of  the  four  evangelists  on  the  front  cover  and 
Saint  George  on  the  back.  The  winged  cherubs,  palmettes,  and  garlands  running  up  and  down 
the  sides  and  the  composition  of  the  central  images  in  outline,  flanked  at  top  and  bottom  with 
repetitive  ornaments  and  cornerpieces,  were  common  devices  used  by  Florentine  designers  to 
create  balance  and  focus.  A  striking  aspect  of  the  woodcut  binding  is  the  effective  use  of  black 
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2i.  Battista  Fregoso. 
A  n terns,  sive  Tractatus  contra 
amorem.  Milan:  Leonardus 
Pachel,  1496 


and  white  to  accentuate  details  and  create  rich  contrast.  The  powerful  presentation  is  executed 
with  skill  and  imagination.  Hind  makes  the  comparison  with  the  style  of  the  frontispiece  found 
in  the  Epistole  et  Evangelii  (item  18). 

The  sacred  monogram  IHS,  which  appears  on  the  front  cover,  may  be  linked  to  the 
monogram  found  on  a  single-leaf  woodcut  of  Saint  Bernardino  of  Siena  produced  in  northern 
Italy  between  1470  and  1480.  In  his  catalogue  of  fifteenth-century  woodcuts,  Richard  Field 
illustrates  an  image  of  Saint  Bernardino  holding  the  sacred  monogram  in  his  hand  and  lifting 
it  to  heaven.  The  initials  IHS  are  placed  within  a  circle  surrounded  by  a  larger  circle  with 
radiating  tongues  of  fire  and  rays  of  light  bursting  out  to  the  perimeter.  It  is  cut  in  black  ground 
with  a  very  bold  white-on-black  presentation.  Field  also  illustrates  an  image  dated  from  the 
late  fifteenth  century,  probably  of  German  origin,  which  is  similar  in  style  but  encloses  the 
larger  circle  within  a  rectangular  border  and  embellishes  the  woodcut  with  flowers  and  vines. 
Text  is  carved  around  the  outer  circle  and  at  the  base  of  the  wood  block. 

The  image  of  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon  is  likely  based  on  a  painting  by  the  Ferrarese 
master  Cosimo  Tura.  In  1469,  Tura  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  fresco  on  the  shutters  to  the 
great  organ  in  Ferrara  Cathedral,  the  subject  of  which  was  to  be  Saint  George  and  the  dragon 
set  in  a  landscape.  Adolto  Venturi  illustrates  this  fresco,  and  Kristeller,  Hind,  and  Gruyer  all 
suggest  that  it  may  have  been  the  inspiration  for  the  woodcut  binding  illustrated  here. 

Yet  the  woodcut  binding  with  its  specific  motifs  has  nothing  to  do  with  Fregoso s  text, 
a  treatise  on  the  Greek  god  Anteros,  brother  of  Eros  and  symbol  of  unrequited  love.  Printed 
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by  Leonardus  Pachel  and  illustrated  with  one  woodcut,  this  appears  to  be  the  only  incunable 
edition  of  the  text.  Pachel’s  career  in  Milan  spanned  thirty  years  or  more,  the  first  dozen  or  so 
in  partnership  with  Uldericus  Scinzenzeler.  He  was  known  for  the  use  of  metalcuts  in  his  1493 
edition  of  Bernardino  de  Busti’s  Mariale  and  for  a  1499  edition  of  the  Missale  Ambrosianum. 
Hind  states  that  the  metalcuts  that  appeared  in  Missale  were  based  on  Florentine  engravings 
prepared  in  the  broad  manner,  where  thick  black  lines  are  used  for  contours  and  shading  is  cre¬ 
ated  with  parallel  lines  only,  without  cross-hatching.  He  goes  on  to  say,  “A  considerable  portion 
of  Milanese  woodcuts  of  the  last  decade  of  the  XV  century  are  characterized  by  heavy  outlines, 
regular  parallel  shading,  and  crude  somewhat  angular  design.  It  is  German  in  manner,  though 
often  based  on  Venetian  originals.” 

The  woodcut  frontispiece  from  this  copy  of  Anteros  seems  to  fit  Hind’s  description  quite 
well.  The  contours  of  the  tree,  the  landscape  on  the  left  of  the  image,  and  the  costumes  of  the 
characters  are  drawn  with  thick  and  unvaried  lines.  The  use  of  parallel-line  shading  and  the 
sharp  facial  features  of  the  characters  also  seem  to  fit  Hind’s  general  statement  about  the  German 
influence  on  the  Milanese  woodcut  of  the  period.  Unlike  the  binding,  the  allegorical  woodcut 
succeeds  in  providing  entree  into  the  nature  of  Fregoso’s  text.  Cupid,  blindfolded  and  tied  to 
the  tree,  with  his  bow  and  broken  arrows  at  his  feet,  is  the  central  focus.  With  Cupid’s  powers 
arrested,  the  demons,  signifying  eternal  death,  rise  to  stifle  the  expression  of  love,  creating  a 
world  where  only  want,  jealousy,  mockery,  and  sorrow  flourish.  The  author  sits  in  the  lower 
left  chronicling  the  misery  of  the  four  women  bereft  of  life’s  most  precious  emotion.  In  his 
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22.  [Simon  de  Cassia.] 
Esposizione  sopra  evangeli. 
Edited  by  Giovanni  da 
Salerno.  Florence: 
Bartolommeo  di  Libri, 

24  September  1496 


description  of  the  copy  in  the  Schafer  sale,  Paul  Needham  suggests  that  the  image  may  have  a 
French  origin,  as  Fregoso  lived  in  exile  in  France  after  being  “deposed  as  Doge  of  Genoa  in 
the  early  1480’s.” 

This  copy  has  a  distinguished  provenance,  formerly  having  been  a  part  of  the  F.  Cortesi, 
Michele  Cavaleri,  Cernuschi,  Charles  Fairfax  Murray,  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  and  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald  libraries. 


8vo.  213  x  150  mm,  8/4  x  5%  in.  Goff  F-329.  Pollard  Italian  106.  Sander  2946. 
Rogledi  Manni  451.  Hind,  p.521.  Miner  193a.  Foot,  pp.  335  —  38. 
Kristeller  “Woodcuts  as  Bindings,”  pp.  249-51.  Kristeller  160,  p.  38. 
Landau  and  Parshall,  p.  71.  Field  207,  261.  Venturi  4,  fig.  398. 

Gruyer,  pp.  89—102.  Schafer  Italian  80. 
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his  rare  Florentine  edition  of  the  Esposizione  sopra  evangeli  was  published  in  Florence 


by  Bartolommeo  di  Libri  fourteen  months  after  the  Pacini  edition  of  the  Epistole  et  Evan- 
gelii  (item  18).  The  only  copy  in  America,  it  is  one  of  only  seven  known  copies  cited  by  the 
ISTC.  Many  of  the  woodcuts  in  this  Libri  edition  were  originally  used  in  the  vernacular  edi¬ 
tion  ofjacobus  de  Voragine’s  Legenda  Aurea  printed  in  Venice  by  Manfredus  Bonellis  in  1492. 

The  first  leaf  of  the  text  is  illustrated  with  a  half-page  woodcut  of  the  Last  Judgment,  cut 
in  outline  and  enclosed  by  a  full-page,  black-line  architectural  border  in  the  Venetian  style. 
The  design  includes  a  bottom  border  with  eight  children  working  in  a  vineyard,  vertical  columns 
with  leaves  and  vines,  and  a  top  border  of  sphinxes  flanking  a  lunette  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
a  well-known  design,  first  used  by  Bonellis  in  his  1492  edition  of  Voragine  and  afterward  by 
other  Venetian  printers,  including  Bernardinus  Rizzus  and  Matteo  Capcasa.  The  text  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  167  simple  contour  woodcuts,  flanked  by  side  borders  cut  in  the  black-ground  man¬ 
ner  of  Venetian  design. 

A  comparison  of  the  images  in  this  edition  of  the  Esposizione  with  the  woodcuts  in  the 
Florentine  edition  of  the  Epistole  of  1495  printed  for  Pacini  demonstrates  some  of  the  stylistic 
differences  that  distinguish  the  Venetian  from  the  Florentine  woodcut.  Both  these  styles  rely 
on  finely  carved  contours  and  complex  compositional  formats,  but  the  Florentine  cuts  give  a 
greater  emphasis  to  backgrounds  and  rely  on  the  white-on-black  technique  to  produce  shading 
and  perspective.  Their  simple  black-ground  borders  also  contribute  a  finished  quality  to  Floren¬ 
tine  woodcuts.  Reproductions  of  the  image  Christ  Entering  Jerusalem  from  each  of  the  editions 
demonstrate  these  stylistic  differences. 

The  woodcut  on  the  opening  leaf  of  the  Esposizione  is  signed  in  the  lower  right  corner 
with  the  monogram  b.  Little  is  known  about  this  Venetian  artisan,  but  Hind  proposes  that  the 
monogram  belongs  to  the  cutter  rather  than  to  the  designer  of  the  image,  or  to  a  particular 
workshop,  even  though  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  cuts  bearing  this  initial  perhaps  suggest 
that  more  than  one  person  was  involved  in  the  cutting  of  the  blocks. 


22.  [Simon  de  Cassia.] 
Esposizione  sopra  evangeli. 
Edited  by  Giovanni  da 
Salerno.  Florence: 
Bartolommeo  di  Libri, 

24  September  1496 


Folio.  320  x  225  mm,  12%  x  9  in.  Goff  S-523.  Kristeller  135a.  Essling  190. 
Sander  2571.  Hind,  p.  503,  border  no.  4;  p.  475. 
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{[  Alnornedi  Iefu  Cbrifto  crucifixo  co  una  qtita  di  monetae  8C  adalcuno  ne  dec  * 

mincia  ilprologo  di  fra  Guido  del  liV  Ce  dua:&  ad  alcuno  uno :  &  poi  diTTe  a 
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23.  [Saint  Bonaventura?] 
Xkditatione  de  la  passione  de 
Christo.  Venice:  Lazarus  de 
Soardis,  16  March  1497 


One  of  two  copies  in  an  American  collection,  this  is  the  second  edition  of  Med- 
itatione  de  la  passione  de  Christo  to  contain  this  series  of  cuts.  The  original  edition  was 
printed  anonymously  in  1493  and  attributed  by  Max  Sander  to  the  Venetian  press  of  Guilielmus 
de  Cereto.  The  March  16,  1497,  edition  printed  by  Lazarus  de  Soardis  is  illustrated  with  a 
title-page  woodcut  that  differs  significantly  from  the  title  cut  in  the  1493  edition  and  from  the 
other  eleven  woodcuts  in  thirteen  impressions  that  are  from  the  original  blocks.  The  text  of 
this  copy  is  incomplete  as  leaf  h1  is  missing.  The  supposed  author  is  Saint  Bonaventure,  but 
scholars  disagree  as  to  whether  the  Meditatione  is  actually  his  work. 

The  woodcut  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  is  one  of  the  most  complex  in  the  suite.  The 
spacious  composition  created  on  such  a  small  scale  reflects  the  influence  of  religious  paintings 
on  the  print  trade  of  the  period.  The  fully  developed  landscape  comfortably  encompasses  the 
five  figures,  with  Christ  as  the  focal  point.  The  simple  outlines  are  delicately  cut  and  clearly 
convey  the  story  of  Christ  receiving  the  cup  of  the  passion  while  the  three  apostles  sleep.  Two 
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other  woodcuts  from  the  series,  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  Christ’s  Removal  from  the  Cross, 
show  a  similar  sensitivity  to  the  subject  and  complexity  of  compositional  structure.  The  designs 
of  the  remaining  woodcuts  in  the  suite  lack  the  perspective  and  shading  that  distinguish  these 
three  images. 

The  cuts  illustrating  this  text  are  from  at  least  three  different  hands  and  represent  the 
varying  quality  of  draftsmanship  in  Venetian  woodcuts  of  the  period.  The  mixed  quality  may 
be  related  to  the  nature  of  the  publishing  enterprise  operated  by  Lazarus  de  Soardis.  Known 
first  as  a  publisher,  then  a  printer,  de  Soardis  began  his  career  in  Venice  around  1490  and  contin¬ 
ued  until  1517.  He  worked  in  partnership  with  many  Venetian  printers,  including  Bernardinus 
Benalius,  Simon  Bevilaqua,  Bonetus  Locatellus,  Joannes  Tacuinus,  Jacobus  Pentius,  and  Simon 
de  Leure,  and  he  had  access  to  wood  blocks  from  a  variety  of  printers.  Even  his  most  famous 
illustrated  book,  the  Commoediae  of  Terence,  printed  for  him  by  Simon  de  Leure  in  1497,  con¬ 
tains  woodcuts  of  varying  merit,  which  are  based  on  a  series  from  the  Lyon  edition  of  1493. 

8vo.  145  x  100  mm,  5%  x  4  in.  Goff  B-913.  Essling  413.  Sander  1186. 

Pollard  Italian  118.  Norton  Italian ,  p.  152.  Hind,  p.  487. 
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A  rare  illustrated  edition  on  the  art  of  dying  by  the  Florentine  priest  and 
reformer  Girolamo  Savonarola,  whose  rhetoric  and  political  philosophy  challenged  de 
Medici  Florence  in  the  1490s,  this  is  the  second  edition  printed  by  Bartolommeo  di  Libri.  It 
is  one  of  five  known  copies  in  America,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Libri’s 
printing  of  Predica  dell’ arte  del  bene  motive  came  to  the  Library  of  Congress  collection  indirectly 
from  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale,  where  it  was  bought  by  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  over  Maggs  for  £90, 
but  not  for  Lessing  Rosenwald,  who  already  had  a  copy.  An  examination  of  the  codes  on  the 
back  pastedown  indicates  that  this  copy  entered  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1950  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  sold  or  given  by  Rosenbach  to  Frederick  Goff,  who  needed  it  for  his  article  “Four  Flor¬ 
entine  Editions  of  Savonarola’s  Art  of  Dying,”  published  that  year.  At  the  time  of  the  Dyson 
Perrins  sale,  the  catalogue  description  noted  that  the  book  was  in  need  of  restoration,  and  in 
1994  the  book  received  extensive  paper  and  binding  conservation. 

In  his  essay  “Early  Florentine  Illustrated  Books,”  William  Ivins  provides  a  summary  of 
the  historical  events  that  contributed  to  the  enormous  demand  by  the  Florentine  public  for 
copies  of  printed  sermons  and  political  tracts.  In  it  he  briefly  outlines  Savonarola’s  rise  to  power, 
his  fervor  for  both  civic  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  the  power  of  his  preaching  style,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  his  sermons  on  the  Florentine  public.  He  discusses  the  manner  in  which  Savonarola 
alienated  the  dying  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  describes  his  final  arrest  and  excommunication  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  The  text  of  Savonarola’s  Predica  dell’ arte  del  bene  morire  was  delivered  on 
November  2,  1496,  when  the  city  of  Florence  was  under  siege  following  Lorenzo’s  death. 

Tracts  by  Savonarola  are  an  extremely  important  source  for  Florentine  woodcuts  of 
the  early  Renaissance.  Sander  lists  more  than  130  separate  editions,  all  of  which  are  illustrated 
with  at  least  one  woodcut.  The  woodcut  illustrated  here,  the  Triumph  of  Death,  is  framed  by 
a  passe-partout  border  first  used  by  Libri  in  his  1495  edition  of  Passavanti’s  Speechio  di  Vera  Peni- 
tensa.  The  Triumph  of  Death  is  cut  in  simple  contours  without  embellishment  but  with  great 
imagination  and  flair.  Screaming  across  the  sky,  death  leaves  nothing  in  its  wake,  not  peasant, 
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24.  Girolamo 
Savonarola. 

Predica  dell ’arte  del  bene 
morire.  [Florence: 
Bartolommeo  di  Libri, 
after  June  1497] 


patrician,  pope,  or  nun.  The  remaining  three  woodcuts,  framed  by  two  different  styles  of  Flor¬ 
entine  border,  reflect  the  content  of  Savonarola’s  sermon.  The  woodcuts  depict  man’s  choice 
of  paradise  or  punishment,  his  struggle  to  take  seriously  the  signs  of  approaching  death,  and 
the  final  moments  of  life  when  repentance  may  be  too  late.  These  themes,  very  well  known 
to  the  Florentine  public  of  the  period,  were  illustrated  by  using  conventional  motifs  from  earlier 
editions  of  Ars  moriendi.  Devils,  angels,  congregations  of  saints,  suffering  souls  in  purgatory, 
and  mourning  family  members  are  represented  in  clear  outline,  with  generous  use  of  white- 
on-black  for  backgrounds  and  complex  renderings  of  Florentine  interiors.  All  three  woodcuts 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  designer  and  block  cutter. 


8vo.  190  x  150  mm,  7V2  x  5%  in.  Goff  S-250.  Pollard  Italian  113.  Kristeller  375c. 
Sander  6815.  Hind,  p.  532.  Goff  “The  Four  Florentine  Editions,” 
pp.  286—301.  Ivins  “Early  Florentine,”  pp.  14—23. 

O’Connor,  pp.  178-79.  Schafer  Italian  170. 
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Stephan  Plannck’s  1498  printing  of  Torquemada’s  Meditationes  is  his  second  printed 
edition  of  the  text,  and  this  copy  is  one  of  only  two  in  an  American  library.  The  original 
edition,  printed  in  1467  by  the  German  printer  Ulrich  Han,  who  was  working  in  Rome,  was 
the  first  illustrated  book  printed  in  Italy.  Plannck’s  first  edition  was  issued  in  Rome  in  1484 
(LC/R239,  item  9)  and  was  illustrated  with  woodcuts  from  the  original  blocks  used  by  Han 
in  his  1467  edition.  His  1498  edition  is  illustrated  with  thirty-three  woodcuts  that  are  based  on 
images  from  the  original  edition  but  newly  designed  and  cut  for  this  smaller  format. 

The  composition  of  the  Annunciation  illustrated  here  reflects  the  original  design  that 
appeared  in  the  previous  editions,  but  it  is  compressed  to  accommodate  the  quarto  format  of 
the  publication.  The  interior  setting  is  more  detailed  in  the  new  cut,  with  its  addition  of  double 
arches  and  windows  and  a  screen  in  the  background.  The  sloping  floor  provides  a  sense  of  per¬ 
spective,  an  element  missing  in  the  original  cut,  made  over  thirty  years  earlier.  In  addition  to 
the  architectural  features  used  by  Plannck’s  designer,  the  image  is  enhanced  by  the  ornamental 
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Contemplations  devotissimae. 
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designs  on  the  front  of  the  kneeler  on  which  Mary  rests,  the  delineation  of  Gabriel’s  wings, 
the  quality  of  Mary’s  hair,  the  folds  of  the  garments,  and  the  finely  cut  facial  features  of  both 
figures.  The  judicious  use  of  varied  parallel  lines  to  create  shading  and  texture  in  the  image 
gives  the  woodcut  a  dimensionality  rarely  found  in  other  illustrated  books  from  Plannck’s  press. 

The  first  woodcut  in  the  book,  the  Creation,  is  the  only  image  set  within  two  black- 
ground  borders,  decorated  top  and  bottom  in  a  leaf-and-vine  pattern,  with  a  cherub  high¬ 
lighting  the  bottom  border  in  the  center.  Hind  and  Sander  liken  the  style  of  the  borders  to 
that  found  in  Tuppo’s  1485  edition  of  Aesop.  The  remaining  thirty-two  woodcuts  are  printed 
without  a  border  and  are  cut  by  at  least  two  different  skilled  hands  capable  of  rendering  some 
compositional  complexity  along  with  detailed  imagery.  Not  all  are  as  refined  as  the  image  in 
the  Annunciation,  but  each  is  cut  in  clear  outline,  with  the  additional  use  of  white-on-black 
highlights  to  embellish  the  images. 

4to.  205  x  140  mm,  8x5/2  in.  Goff T-541.  Hind  397. 

Sander  7409.  Schafer  Italian  185. 
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This  bound  collection  of  four  rappresentazioni,  or  printed  tracts  and  plays  celebrating 
lives  of  saints  and  biblical  stories,  contains  one  first  edition  known  in  only  this  copy  and 
three  sixteenth-century  reprints.  These  eight-  to  twelve-leaf  pamphlets  were  a  favorite  of  the 
Florentine  public  during  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  as  the  competition  among 
publishers  increased,  woodcuts  were  added  to  bolster  sales.  As  is  the  case  in  all  four  of  the  works 
in  this  sammelband,  most  rappresentazioni  were  printed  anonymously.  Bibliographers  have  at¬ 
tributed  many,  however,  to  two  Florentine  printers,  Bartolommeo  di  Libri  and  Antonio  di 
Bartolommeo  Miscomini. 

Illustrating  the  first  leaf  of  the  edition  of  La  rappresentatione  di Joseph  figluolo  di  Jacob  printed 
by  Libri  circa  1500  are  two  woodcuts,  the  ubiquitous  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  most  editions  of  rappresentazioni,  and  the  Old  Testament  hero  Joseph  being  sold  into 
slavery  by  his  brothers.  Each  is  framed  by  a  dart-patterned  black-ground  border.  The  images 
are  cut  in  outline  and  the  landscape  cut  in  white  on  black,  creating  a  vigorous  contrast.  The 
tract  contains  three  other  illustrations,  each  cut  with  similar  care  and  with  attention  to  interior 
space  and  arrangement  of  figures. 

The  most  striking  of  the  three,  illustrated  here,  depicts  the  scene  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s 
Wife.  The  image  freezes  the  moment  as  Joseph  turns  from  the  advance  of  Potiphar’s  wife,  who 
is  clasping  his  cloak  and  pulling  the  young  man  toward  her.  The  woodcut  design  is  in  perfect 
balance  and  conveys  the  desperation  of  the  scene  with  both  force  and  sensitivity.  The  shading 
near  the  woman’s  face,  the  use  of  parallel  lines  to  bring  reality  to  the  movement  of  the  characters, 
and  the  varied  border  styles  create  a  simple  but  compelling  image  well  suited  to  the  text. 

The  woodcuts  that  appear  in  the  reprinted  editions  of  the  rappresentazioni  offer  some 
interesting  insights  into  the  use  and  re-use  of  the  blocks  by  Florentine  printers  a  full  half  century 
after  they  were  originally  cut.  The  reprints  combine  original  cuts  created  for  a  specific  text 
with  cuts  from  other  sources  and  of  various  styles.  The  study  of  the  reprinted  editions  is  of 
special  importance  because  they  are,  in  many  cases,  the  only  link  to  original  images  used  in 
earlier  editions  now  lost. 
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In  La  rappresentatione  del  Angelo  Raffaello  &  dobbin,  printed  in  1554.  with  ten  woodcuts, 
the  text  of  the  title  page  is  enclosed  by  a  black-ground  passe-partout  border.  This  is  the  same 
border  used  by  Libri  in  his  1497  edition  of  Savoranola  s  Predica  dclVartc  de  bene  inorirc  (item  24). 
Beneath  the  title  of  Angelo  Raffaello  &  Tobbia  is  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  and  a  woodcut 
representing  Raphael  and  Tobia  standing  outside  the  house  next  to  two  storks,  which  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in  the  1491  edition  of  Fior  di  I  Irtu.  Another  image  from  the  Fior  di  1  7rru  appears 
in  another  title  from  this  collection,  Lt 1  rapresentatione  d'nno  iniraeolo  di  duo  Pellegrini,  printed  in 
Florence  in  15^4  and  illustrated  with  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  and  six  woodcuts. 

La  rapresentatione  de  sette  dormienti,  printed  in  Florence  in  1 5  S  4,  contains  the  Angel  of  the 
Annunciation  on  the  title  page  plus  thirteen  more  woodcuts.  One  of  these  cuts  comes  from 
the  Fior  di  Virtu,  the  rest  from  other  sources.  Each  has  a  different  border  style  and  they  are  of 
differing  quality  of  draftsmanship.  In  all  cases,  the  freedom  of  line  and  compositional  structure 
link  them  to  their  Florentine  heritage. 

The  blank  leaves  between  the  four  titles  of  this  volume  have  bibliographical  notes  written 
by  Rosenwald  using  purple  ink,  as  was  his  custom. 

8vo.  200  x  140  mm,  8  x  5  Vi  in.  GoffR-29.  Pollard  Italian  147,  2S0.  ’79,  283.' 

Sander  6275,  6169,  6334,  6218.  Kristeller,  pp.  xii-xiv;  20S.  3320,  and  tig.  17. 

Tlw  Florentine  Fior  di  Virtu  of  141)1  (Washington,  1953). 


26.  La  mpprrsmla none 
Jiivrj  d 1  loseph  figluolo  d 1 
Jacob.  [Florence,  ca.  1500] 

bound  uvb 

Li  rapresemariene  de  sale 
dormienti:  di  nuouo  man  data 
in  luce.  [Florence.  1534) 

Li  rapprcsentaiione  del 
Angelo  Raffaello  €~  Tobbia. 
Di  nuouo  ristampaia. 
[Florence,  1334] 

Li  r<t}'reseinatione  d  une 
iniraeolo  di  due  Pellegnm  (hr 
andauane  a  San  Jacopo  di 
Lahti  a  \uonaincntt 
ristampata.  [Florence.  1334] 
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27.  Guillermus 
Pari sien sis.  Postilla 
super  Epistolas  el  Evangelia. 
[Basel:  Nicolaus  Kesler, 
not  before  1497] 


This  pair  of  Nicolaus  Kesler’s  Basel  imprints  are  illustrated  with  woodcuts  show¬ 
ing  a  distinctive  northern  influence  and  based  on  designs  published  by  Michael  Furter  in 
the  early  1490s.  Kessler  first  published  an  edition  of  the  Postilla  in  1495,  and  this  is  his  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Passio.  Both  titles  are  rare.  The  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  of  the  Postilla  is  the 
only  copy  located  in  an  American  library.  Two  American  holdings  are  listed  for  the  Passio,  but 
the  other  copy  is  imperfect. 

The  first  illustrated  book  containing  woodcuts  to  appear  in  Basel  was  printed  by  Bernhard 
Richel  in  1476.  In  that  year  he  published  an  edition  of  Spiegel  menschlicher  Behaltnis  decorated 
with  large  woodcut  initial  letters  and  273  woodcuts.  Hind  suggests  Richel’s  woodcuts  show 
influences  of  both  Gunther  Zainer’s  Augsburg  edition  of  the  Speculum  humane  salvationis  printed 
in  1473  and  the  Netherlandish  block  book  Bihlia  pauperum,  of  the  1470s.  After  Richel’s  death 
in  1482,  Nicolaus  Kesler  took  over  the  business,  and  Victor  Scholderer  speculates  that  Kesler 
was  Richel’s  son-in-law. 

Nicolaus  Kesler  is  best  remembered  today  for  printing  an  edition  of  the  Epistolare  of  Saint 
Jerome,  which  contains  the  famous  woodcut  by  Albrecht  Diirer  of  Saint  Jerome  removing  the 
thorn  from  the  foot  of  a  lion.  Diirer  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Basel,  between  1492  and  1494, 
and  besides  contributing  this  illustration  to  the  Epistolare,  he  is  reputed  to  have  made  some  of 
the  woodcut  designs  for  Michael  Furter  s  edition  of  Der  Ritter  vom  Turn,  1493,  and  Sebastian 
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Brant’s  Das  Narrenschiff,  printed  by  Johann  Bergmann  von  Olpe  in  1494.  According  to  Talbot, 
“these  woodcuts  represent  a  style  unequaled  in  book  illustrations  from  Basel  prior  to  Diirer’s 
arrival  or  from  anywhere  else  at  this  time.”  Erwin  Panofsky  states  that  the  woodcuts  in  these  books 
not  attributed  to  Diirer  carry  evidence  of  the  influence  that  he  had  on  his  Swiss  collaborators. 

An  examination  ot  the  title  leaf  ot  the  Postilla  illustrated  here  bears  witness  to  Panofsky ’s 
statement.  The  Christ  Child  and  the  Four  Evangelists  clearly  shows  Diirer’s  influence,  especially 
when  compared  to  the  other  fifty-three  cuts  used  to  illustrate  the  book.  The  woodcut  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  Furter  s  1495  edition  published  after  Diirer  had  left  Basel  for  Strasbourg.  It  replaced 
a  woodcut  of  the  Crucifixion  used  by  both  Furter  and  Kesler  in  1491  and  1492  and  again  by 
Kesler  in  his  Passio,  illustrated  below. 

The  woodcut  of  the  Christ  Child  and  the  Four  Evangelists  is  executed  in  a  robust  manner, 
especially  in  its  corporeal  depiction  of  the  child  and  in  the  garments  of  Saint  John  in  the  lower 
left.  The  body  of  the  Christ  Child  is  clearly  rendered  by  round  contours  and  the  delicate  use 
of  variable  parallel  lines.  The  face  of  Christ  is  believable,  and  the  spare  use  of  black  lines  at  the 
neck  and  shoulders  suggests  a  reality  completely  lacking  in  the  illustrations  in  the  remainder 
of  the  book.  The  image  Christ  Teaching,  also  illustrated  here,  clearly  harkens  back  to  an  earlier 
style.  In  this  image,  thick  contours,  angular  cuts,  repetitive  parallel  lines,  and  a  uniform  compo- 
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28.  [Methodius?] 
Revelationes  divinae  a  sanctis 
angelis factae.  Basel: 

Michael  Furter,  1498 


sitional  plane  dominate.  The  artistic  repertoire  of  the  designer  and  the  technical  skill  of  the 
woodcutter  rely  on  suggesting  form  and  expression  rather  than  rendering  it. 

This  medieval  style  can  be  seen  again  in  the  image  of  the  Crucifixion  that  appears  on 
the  title  leaf  of  Kesler’s  Passio  Domini  Jesu  Christi.  Though  complex  in  its  compositional  format, 
the  woodcut  reflects  a  Netherlandish  origin  of  around  1480,  rather  than  the  influence  of  the 
Nuremburg  cut  of  the  Crucifixion  made  for  the  Revelationes  of  Saint  Birgitta  printed  in  1500 
(item  6). 


4to.  205  x  143  mm,  8  x  5s/s  in.  Goff  G-669,  P-131. 

W. L.  Schreiber  4153,  4162,  4156.  Schramm  21,  pp.  21,  28,  figs.  725-88,  790. 
Hind,  p.  326.  Johnson,  pp.  6-8,  figs.  1-3,  9.  Talbot,  pp.  348-50. 
Panofsky  Dtirer  2,  pp.  54-55. 
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This  well-illustrated  edition  of  the  Revelationes,  attributed  to  Methodius,  was 
edited  by  Sebastian  Brant,  author  of  The  Ship  of  Fools.  Its  printer,  Michael  Furter,  was 
among  Basel’s  first  generation  of  printers.  He  spent  his  entire  twenty-nine-year  career  in  Basel, 
where  his  last  imprint  appeared  in  1517,  and  he  worked  in  cooperation  with  other  local  print¬ 
ers.  His  wood  blocks  can  be  found  in  books  printed  by  Kesler  and  Johann  von  Amerbach,  the 
Paris-trained  scholar  and  printer  whose  1492  Basel  edition  of  Bertholdus  shows  a  French 
influence.  Basel’s  location  and  proximity  to  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  to  the  north  and  Lyon  to 
the  west  promoted  the  mingling  of  German,  Dutch,  and  French  styles  that  became  a  feature 
of  book  design  and  illustration  there  during  the  first  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  as 
the  woodcuts  in  this  edition  of  the  Revelationes  reveal,  reliance  on  the  northern  style  and  tech¬ 
nique  was  a  dominant  feature  of  Swiss  book  illustration  before  1500. 

Furter’s  Revelationes  is  illustrated  with  fifty-five  original  woodcuts  and  four  repeats.  The 
images  differ  in  quality,  and  it  appears  that  at  least  two  different  hands  cut  the  blocks.  The 
woodcut  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  is  cut  in  a  free,  almost  sensuous  style,  using  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  round  and  angular  contours  to  outline  the  figures.  The  rendering  of  the  physical  form 
of  Adam  and  Eve  is  further  enhanced  by  the  use  of  varied  parallel  lines  to  model  their  figures, 
a  Renaissance  technique  that  focuses  attention  on  the  human  body.  Great  attention  is  also  paid 
to  Adam’s  hair  and  Eve’s  flowing  mane,  a  design  that  was  cut  with  fine  detail  and  which  attests 
to  the  block  cutter’s  skill.  But  the  design  is  less  successful  when  the  focus  turns  to  the  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Tree  ot  Knowledge  and  the  limited  detail  devoted  to  the  landscape  and  background, 
these  stylistic  elements  more  characteristic  of  the  medieval  image  than  of  Renaissance  design. 

Some  of  the  other  woodcuts  appearing  in  this  book  are  more  in  the  style  of  Ulm  and 
Augsburg  in  the  1480s  and  early  1490s.  There  is  very  little  detail  in  the  images  and  large  areas 
of  white  space  dominate  both  foreground  and  sky.  Figures  are  fashioned  by  thick  contours  and 
angular  cuts,  with  no  attempt  at  creating  individual  physical  characteristics. 

4to.  220  x  153  mm,  8%  x  6%  in.  Goff  M-524.  W.  L.  Schreiber  4648. 

Schramm  22,  p.  43,  figs.  561— 614.  Johnson,  p.  1 
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29.  L’Art  de  bien  vivre  et  de 
bien  mourir.  Paris:  Antoine 
Verard  for  Andre  Bocard, 
12  February  1453 
[i.e.,  1493/94] 


The  second  illustrated  edition  of  Antoine  Verard’s  Ars  moriendi,  printed  in  1493/94, 
is  illustrated  with  sixty-nine  woodcuts,  with  a  few  images  repeated.  Many  ot  the  wood- 
cuts  are  colored  by  a  contemporary  hand.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1492,  printed  for  Verard 
by  Pierre  Le  Rouge,  Gillet  Couteau,  and  Jean  Menard.  Only  three  copies  of  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  are  known,  and  this  is  the  only  copy  in  America.  The  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  is 
imperfect,  with  text  leaf  l8  in  facsimile.  The  Bodleian  Library  copy  also  lacks  one  leaf.  Verard’s 
edition  of  The  Art  of  Dying  is  organized  in  four  parts:  “L’Art  de  bien  mourir,”  “Laguillon  de 
crainte  divine,”  “L’Advenement  de  l’Antichrist,”  and  “L’Art  de  bien  vivre.” 

The  source  of  many  French  woodcuts  during  the  incunable  period  was  the  illuminated 
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manuscript.  The  highly  developed  French  style  of  illumination  was  distinctive  in  it  .  use  of 
contemporary  French  costume  and  uniquely  styled  border  decoration  Fhe  styh  was  dso 
notable  for  particular  facial  characteristics  used  to  distinguish  the  numerous  nuts  heroes  mil 
historical  figures  represented  in  many  woodcut  images.  Some  of  the  earliest  I  remit  printers 
were  trained  as  illuminators,  including  1'ierrc  I  e  Kotige  and  Antoine  Verard  whose  printed 
books  are  illustrated  with  border  designs  and  elaborate  woodcuts  in  outline  taken  fr<  *  ly  from 
the  manuscript  tradition.  In  her  book  I’rn  to  I’n •■■■.,  Sandra  I  lindman  mak<  fh<  point  that  (or 
special  copies  of  his  books,  especially  copies  for  nryal  patrons,  Verard  had  illuminators  over 
paint  the  woodcuts  to  give  the  book  die  appearance  of  an  illuminated  m  um-a  npt 
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The  Paris  Missal  of  1481  printed  by  Jean  Dupre  was  the  first  illustrated  book  printed  in 
France.  The  missal  contained  two  full-page  woodcuts,  which  appear  in  the  text  at  the  canon 
of  the  mass,  one,  God  on  His  Throne  and  the  other,  the  Crucifixion.  Dupre  quickly  followed 
this  in  the  same  year  with  his  Verdun  Missal,  illustrated  with  the  large  woodcut  of  the  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Mass  and  numerous  smaller  woodcuts  representing  stories  from  the  Gospels,  all 
enclosed  in  decorative  borders.  Over  the  next  two  decades,  Dupre  produced  illustrated  missals 
and  books  of  hours  for  Angers,  Arras,  Besan^on,  Chartres,  Meaux,  Reims,  Sarum,  Troyes,  and 
other  major  dioceses.  In  discussing  the  work  of  Dupre  in  his  history  of  the  woodcut.  Hind 
writes,  “Apart  from  the  fine  quality  of  the  woodcut  work  which  proceeded  from  his  work¬ 
shops,  . . .  his  borders  and  decorative  pieces,  largely  in  outline,  with  designs  of  birds,  beasts, 
branch  and  flowers,  in  the  best  tradition  of  medieval  French  illumination,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  time.”  Dupre’s  other  important  illustrated  books  include  editions 
of  Boccaccio’s  Les  cas  ct  ruynes  des  nobles  hommes  et  femmes  (1483/84)  and  Les  cent  nouvelles  (1485), 
the  Vie  des  saints  peres  hermites  by  Saint  Jerome  (i486),  and  Voragine’s  Legende  doree  (1489). 

Verard  came  to  the  printing  trade  from  the  scriptorium,  and  he  established  one  of  the 
most  successful  publishing  firms  in  Faris  during  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  More 
than  250  titles  are  linked  to  his  name  and  until  1512,  when  his  last  imprint  is  recorded,  Verard 
dominated  the  illustrated  book  trade.  Many  of  the  most  important  Parisian  printers  made  books 
for  him,  including  Jean  Dupre,  Antoine  Caillaut,  Pierre  Le  Rouge,  and  Pierre  Levet,  and 
Verard’s  influence  on  the  style  and  quality  of  woodcut  illustration  was  considerable. 

Both  Arthur  M.  Hind  and  John  Macfarlane  refer  to  two  distinct  styles  of  illustration  that 
can  be  detected  in  Verard’s  books  over  his  twenty-seven-year  career.  The  first  style  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  woodcuts  created  for  Dupre’s  missals,  as  described  above.  Based  on  the  compo¬ 
sitional  structure  and  border  styles  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  this  style  relies  on  the  use  of 
thick  contours  to  define  the  outlines  of  the  image.  It  was  with  the  publication  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  L’Art  de  bien  vivre  et  de  bien  mourir  in  1492  that  Verard’s  chief  designer’s  new  style  emerged. 
As  Hind  writes,  these  woodcuts  “show  considerable  independence  of  treatment  and  are  power¬ 
fully  designed  and  cut.” 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  small  woodcuts  throughout  the  text,  L’Art  de  bien  vivre  et  de 
bien  mourir  is  illustrated  with  a  large  woodcut,  the  Author  Presenting  His  Book,  and  three 
smaller  but  equally  well  designed  cuts,  namely,  Christ  Teaching  His  Disciples  the  “Our  Father,” 
the  Saints  Reciting  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Moses  Presenting  the  Ten  Commandments, 
which  all  appear  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  Two  more  series  of  large  woodcuts  depict  the 
seven  sacraments  and  the  seven  deadly  sins,  following  the  block  book  tradition  of  the  Ars  mori- 
endi.  The  fourth  and  final  part  includes  fifteen  woodcuts  illustrating  the  signs  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  a  large,  full-page  woodcut  of  the  Joys  of  Paradise. 

The  large  woodcuts  in  outline  show  figures  draped  in  contemporary  French  costume, 
drawn  in  outline  in  rather  thick  contours,  and  shaded  by  parallel  lines.  The  compositions  are 
enhanced  by  borders  in  the  manuscript  tradition.  The  woodcuts  of  the  sacraments  are  designed 
in  a  monumental  style,  the  pivotal  action  enclosed  in  an  architectural  framework  resembling 
the  interior  of  a  cathedral.  A  small  vignette  at  the  top  of  the  cut  depicts  the  rite  being  practiced 
in  early  Christian  times.  Directly  below  is  the  ritual  scene  of  the  faithful  fulfilling  their  sacramental 
obligations.  The  large  woodcuts  of  the  seven  sins  are  set  in  hell  and  vividly  depict  the  terrors 
awaiting  those  who  refuse  to  follow  the  commandments  of  Moses.  Each  woodcut  occupies 
about  half  the  page,  with  text  below,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  with  three  borders  and  corner 
pieces  at  the  top. 

Fifteen  remarkable  woodcuts  describing  the  events  of  the  Last  Judgment  illustrate  LArt 
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de  bien  vivre.  They  are  born  of  an  imagination  distinct  from  all  the  others  that  illustrated  this 
book.  Hind  found  them  to  be  of  a  lesser  quality  than  those  thought  to  be  by  Verard’s  chief  de¬ 
signer,  but  the  originality  of  most  of  these  designs  is  considerable.  The  image  exhibited  here, 
the  First  Sign  of  Judgment  Day,  depicts  the  seas  rising  to  the  mountain  tops,  moments  before 
they  inundate  the  land  and  consume  the  earth.  The  form  of  the  rising  sea,  cut  in  thick  con¬ 
tours,  is  enhanced  by  the  shading  and  the  placement  of  the  fish  throughout  the  rising  column 
of  water.  The  figures  of  fish,  an  early  Christian  emblem  for  baptism  or  cleansing,  was  a  read¬ 
ily  recognizable  motif  to  the  late  medieval  viewer.  The  rough  mountain  landscape  capped  with 
two  standing  trees  complements  the  vertical  thrust  of  the  image  and  successfully  balances  the 
composition.  The  sparseness  of  the  background  with  its  open  sky  also  contributes  to  this  power¬ 
ful  presentation. 

The  final  woodcut  in  the  book,  the  Joys  of  Paradise,  is  a  large  image  illustrating  the  re¬ 
wards  of  the  faithful  after  the  Judgment  Day.  It  is  a  complex  design,  with  Christ  positioned  at 
the  top  center  of  the  image,  seated  on  a  throne  surrounded  by  an  oval  of  open  space,  creating 
a  halo  eff  ect.  He  is  encircled  by  a  legion  of  angels  and  flanked  by  the  Virgin  and  Saint  John. 
The  remaining  area  of  the  wood  block  is  filled  with  the  figures  of  saints,  kings,  popes,  peasants, 
nuns,  and  queens,  who  surround  the  throne  and  point  in  prayer  to  Christ.  The  figures,  arranged 
in  a  variety  of  positions,  are  clothed  in  various  contemporary  costumes.  The  entire  woodcut 
is  in  outline  and  enhanced  by  shading.  This  copy  is  highlighted  with  red  and  blue  wash,  which 
further  enhances  the  power  of  the  image.  A  modest  border  of  pillars  with  architectural  elements 
at  the  top  is  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  woodcut.  Anatole  Claudin  characterizes  this 
cut  as  exhibiting  calm  and  serenity  after  the  upheavals  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  it  illustrates 
the  skills  of  Verard’s  chief  designer  praised  by  Hind. 

Folio.  267  x  192  mm,  10 14  x  7 14  in.  Goff  A-1123.  Claudin  2, 
pp.  427-49,  209-19.  O’Connor,  pp.  149-55.  Hind,  pp.  597-98,  660-64. 

Hindman,  pp.  135  —  39.  Macfarlane,  pp.  iv— xxxi. 
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Henricus  de  vrimaria’s  Prceceptorium  divince  legis  is  a  commentary  on  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  originally  attributed  to  Nicolaus  de  Lyra.  It  is  known  in  only  eight  copies, 
this  being  the  sole  copy  in  America.  Pierre  le  Dru  printed  the  work  in  1495,  illustrating  it  with 
two  woodcuts  and  the  publisher’s  mark  of  Antoine  Baquelier,  all  three  of  which  are  highlighted 
in  parts  with  a  yellow  and,  in  one  instance,  blue  wash.  Le  Dru  flourished  as  a  printer  in  Paris 
from  about  1488  to  1515,  but  documentation  of  his  early  career  is  sparse.  It  is  known  that  in 
1488  he  was  arrested  for  assault  and  was  named  in  the  indictment  as  the  leader  of  a  group  of 
twenty-five  toughs.  His  occupation  was  listed  as  “printer  of  books”  but  no  imprint  information 
exists  before  1494.  His  name  is  often  associated  with  Etienne  Jehannot,  and  one  of  the  wood- 
cuts  in  this  book,  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  frequently  used  by  both  printers  for  the  many 
religious  tracts  they  published. 

The  woodcut  Crucifixion,  illustrated  here,  is  cut  in  outline  with  shading  produced  by 
the  use  of  parallel  lines  that  gives  form  to  the  figures  represented  in  the  image.  Le  Dru  s  wood- 
cuts  are  modest  in  ornamentation  and  in  background  setting  when  compared  to  the  cuts  in 
Verard’s  Ars  moriendi,  but  they  are  as  cleanly  cut  and  as  clearly  defined  as  the  best  blocks  in  that 
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30.  [Henricus  de 
V  rim  aria.]  Prceceptorium 
divince  legis.  Paris: 

Pierre  le  Dru  for  Antoine 
Baquelier,  11  August  1495 


work.  The  halo  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  is  accented  with  blue.  Both  of  the  scenes  are  framed 
by  architectural  borders  designed  as  part  of  the  wood  block,  which  adds  a  decorative  element 
common  to  many  French  woodcuts  of  the  period.  The  clever  use  of  a  zig-zag  pattern  in  the 
border  directs  the  viewer’s  eye  to  the  action  of  the  central  figures  in  the  scene.  The  crucifixion 
scene  is  enhanced  by  the  figure  of  the  soldier  in  the  right  foreground.  His  costume,  physical 

4 

features,  and  facial  expression  are  the  most  clearly  defined  of  all  the  skillfully  drawn  figures  in 
the  image  and  suggest  that  a  well-trained  hand  was  responsible  for  the  woodcut. 

The  publisher’s  mark  of  Antoine  Baquelier  that  appears  at  the  end  of  this  little  volume 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  marks  which  were  adopted  by  many  French  printers.  The  pillar- 
and-post  styled  decorative  borders  that  frame  the  woodcut  enclose  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
growing  in  a  natural  environment  of  flowers  and  birds.  Following  the  standard  motif,  a  Latin 
inscription  is  incorporated  at  the  center:  “Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.”  The 
design  of  the  cut,  especially  the  pillars  and  the  tree  motif,  is  very  similar  to  the  mark  of  Philippe 
Pigouchet,  which  he  first  used  in  1491,  and  which  in  turn  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  device 
used  by  Gunther  Zainer  in  Augsburg  in  1477. 


8vo.  135  x  93  mm,  5  54  x  3  !4 in.  Goff  N-142. 
Claudin  2,  pp.  57-66,  525-27.  Davies  82 
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Guy  Marchant  printed  this  first  edition  of  a  mathematical  text  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  Paris  in  February  1495/96.  Marchant  is  famous  for  his  five  editions  of 
Danse  macabre,  the  first  of  which  he  printed  in  1485,  and  his  numerous  editions  of  Compost  et 
kalcndrier  des  bergers,  which  originally  appeared  in  1491.  Marchant’s  illustrated  books  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  the  French  printing  trade  and  his  1490  edition  of  Dance  of  Death  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  one  of  the  finest  illustrated  books  printed  in  Paris  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
familiar  pictures  of  chambermaids  and  matrons,  merchants,  farmers,  priests,  and  lawyers,  all  of 
whom  were  subject  to  the  same  rules  that  govern  all  human  mortals,  were  images  that  fueled 
the  popular  demand  for  his  Danse  macabre. 

This  edition  of  Arithmctica  speculativa  contains  six  woodcuts,  all  of  which  had  appeared 
in  previous  books  printed  by  Marchant,  and  none  of  which  has  any  relation  to  the  mathematical 
text.  Four  of  the  woodcuts  are  from  his  edition  of  Compost  et  calendrier  des  bergers,  including  the 
image  of  Francois  Villon,  the  smaller  of  the  two  figures  on  the  recto  page  illustrated  here, 
which  is  used  twice  in  this  book  and  originally  appeared  in  Marchant’s  edition  of  Grand  testament 
de  Maistre  Francois  Villon,  printed  in  Paris  in  1489.  The  woodcut  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Anne 
appears  beneath  the  colophon;  it  and  a  cut  of  the  Nativity  on  the  recto  of  the  last  leaf  are  both 
from  Marchant’s  1494  edition  of  Petrus  de  Alliaco’s  De  anima.  A  woodcut  of  Marchant’s  famous 
printer’s  mark,  device  number  III  as  defined  by  Victor  Scholderer,  appears  on  the  title  page. 
It  portrays  Saints  Crispin  and,  Crispinian,  the  patron  saints  of  shoemakers. 


31.  Thomas 
Bradwardine. 

A rithmetica  speculativa. 
Paris:  Guy  Marchant, 
February  1495/96 
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The  three  woodcuts  illustrated  here,  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Anne,  Francois  Villon,  and  the 
Advocate,  reflect  a  number  of  the  elements  that  are  characteristic  of  the  French  style.  The 
highly  developed  landscape  in  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Anne  is  used  to  create  the  sense  of  space 
and  perspective,  a  practice  typical  of  the  manuscript  tradition,  but  also  adds  a  complexity  to 
the  composition  typical  of  the  period.  This  detailed  format  is  evident,  too,  in  the  cut  of  the 
Nativity  and  the  printer’s  mark  already  mentioned.  Francois  Villon  and  the  Advocate  are  cut 
in  outline  and  with  emphasis  on  the  natural  pose  of  the  figures,  their  contemporary  costume, 
and  their  distinctive  facial  characteristics. 

This  copy  is  one  of  only  two  copies  of  this  edition  in  America,  the  other  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  There  are  four  perfect  copies  in  various  English  and  European  collections. 
This  copy  is  annotated  throughout  with  Latin  script  in  a  contemporary  hand. 

4to.  194  x  142  mm,  7%  x  5  in.  GofFB-1071.  Claudin  1,  no.  367. 

Hind,  p.  641.  Davies  73. 
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Seventy-thure  editions  of  Cordiale  quattuor  novissimorum  were  published  throughout 
Europe  during  the  inclinable  period.  The  popular  text  of  eschatology  contains  Christian 
commentary  on  the  four  final  stages  of  human  experience:  death,  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell. 
This  Deventer  edition  by  the  Netherlandish  printer  Jacobus  de  Breda  dated  sometime  between 
the  beginning  of  August  1490  and  the  end  of  October  1492  is  illustrated  with  a  title-page  wood- 
cut  and  is  rubricated  in  red  with  two-  and  four-line  initial  letters  and  paragraph  marks. 

Jacobus  de  Breda  was  one  of  two  printers  who  published  illustrated  books  in  Deventer 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Richardus  Parfraet  was  the  first,  and  his  first  recorded  Deventer  imprint 
appeared  in  1477.  William  Martin  Conway  suggests  that  de  Breda  originally  collaborated  with 
Parfraet  in  the  early  1480s,  and  by  1485  they  were  working  simultaneously  at  their  own  presses, 
producing  religious  tracts  and  small  classical  texts.  Jacobus  de  Breda’s  career  in  Deventer  spanned 
three  decades,  with  his  last  imprint  recorded  in  1512. 

In  addition  to  a  few  small  woodcut  ornaments,  Jacobus  de  Breda  repeatedly  used  three 
large  woodcuts  in  many  of  his  books.  According  to  Conway,  the  Mass  of  Saint  Gregory,  the 
woodcut  illustrated  here,  was  used  in  at  least  nine  different  books  during  the  years  1490  and 
1491.  In  a  more  recent  work  on  the  Dutch  woodcut,  Ina  Kok  lists  fourteen  books  in  which 
this  image  appears.  She  also  states  that  this  is  the  first  representational  image  used  by  de  Breda, 
all  his  previous  cuts  having  been  strictly  ornamental  in  nature. 

The  Mass  of  Saint  Gregory  is  a  complex  image  showing  the  saint  kneeling  before  the 
altar  witnessing  the  miraculous  appearance  of  Christ.  To  his  left  is  a  bishop  holding  Gregory’s 
miter  and  staff  of  office  and  to  his  right  is  his  deacon,  who  is  helping  in  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.  The  transubstantiation  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  graphi¬ 
cally  represented  by  the  blood  flowing  from  Christ’s  pierced  breast  into  the  chalice  below.  Be¬ 
hind  Christ  appear  the  symbols  of  his  passion  and  death:  the  cross,  the  ladder,  and  the  Roman 
legionaries  who  put  him  to  death.  In  his  left  hand,  scarred  by  the  stigmata,  he  holds  the  whip 
used  during  his  scourging.  A  large  spear,  symbolizing  the  weapon  that  entered  his  body,  stands 
on  Christ’s  right,  and  the  cock  of  Saint  Peter  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  the  upper  right,  signaling 
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Peter’s  denial  of  Christ  as  his  rabbi.  The  five  heads  and  the  pitcher  and  basin  that  float  in  the 
upper  left  are  additional  symbols  of  Christ’s  passion  and  give  the  woodcut  a  surreal  quality. 

During  the  late  sixth  century,  Pope  Gregory  reformed  the  Roman  liturgy  and  established 
a  format  for  the  mass  that  is  still  in  use  in  part  today.  Gregory  is  most  remembered  for  the  sym¬ 
bolic  celebration  of  the  transubstantiation  during  the  mass,  and  images  showing  the  mass  of 
Saint  Gregory  were  well  known  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  Richard  Field  suggests  that  the 
earliest  known  woodcut  image  is  Netherlandish  from  around  1462;  it  shows  Saint  Gregory  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  with  an  angel  acting  as  his  acolyte  and  Christ  appearing  with  many  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  symbols  of  his  passion. 

Here  the  image  is  executed  in  the  northern  style,  with  the  block  cut  in  outline  using 
thick  contours  and  parallel  lines  for  shading.  The  composition  is  all  on  one  plane,  with  no  or¬ 
namentation  or  embellishment  used  to  decorate  the  image.  The  depiction  of  the  deacon  in 
the  lower  right,  especially  his  head  and  the  position  of  his  body,  demonstrates  some  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  cutter  in  realizing  the  intention  of  the  design.  Conway  suggests  the  influence 
of  the  Second  Gouda  Cutter,  as  some  of  his  work  found  its  way  into  books  printed  by  de  Breda 
in  the  late  1480s. 


32.  Cordiale  quattuor 
nouisiimorutti.  I  )evcnter: 
Jacobus  de  Breda 
[between  9  August  1490 
and  31  October  1492! 


4to.  203  x  138  mm,  8  x  5 14  in.  Goff  C-896.  Thienen  622. 

Campbell  1306=1312.  Conway,  pp.  158-60,  299-301.  Kok,  pp.  545-51.  Field  230. 
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Gerard  Leeu’s  illustrated  Rosarium  in  its  fifth  printing  and  the  fourth  printing  of  the 
Meditationes  contain  fifty-seven  and  seventy-five  woodcuts  respectively,  including 
repeated  images.  All  the  woodcuts  are  colored  by  a  contemporary  hand  and  the  texts  of  both 
volumes  are  rubricated  throughout.  Three  leaves  of  the  Rosarium  have  paper  repair  with  some 
loss  of  text.  Both  titles  are  rare,  the  Rosarium  known  only  in  this  copy.  The  Meditationes  has 
four  locations  listed  in  ISTC,  this  being  the  only  copy  in  America.  The  volume  is  bound  in 
contemporary  tooled  leather  over  wooden  boards,  decorated  with  corner  pieces  and  a  central 
floral  motif,  and  measures  4 14  by  3  inches.  This  edition  appears  to  be  the  source  for  the  Moritz 
Brandis  edition  cited  above  (item  8,  LC/R209,  211),  the  size,  binding,  and  many  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  which  seem  in  turn  to  be  based  on  the  edition  printed  by  Gerard  Leeu. 

Leeu’s  career  began  in  1477  in  Gouda,  where  he  printed  62  titles  before  moving  to  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1484.  Over  the  next  nine  years,  Leeu  produced  more  than  150  titles,  many  with  wood- 
cut  illustrations.  Netherlandish  book  illustration  after  the  block  book  era  of  the  mid-i46os  to 
the  early  1470s  is  distinguished  by  its  simplicity  in  both  design  and  cutting.  It  was  not  until  the 
mid-i48os  when  Jacob  Bellaert  began  using  the  images  created  by  the  Haarleem  Designer  that 
a  complexity  of  composition  and  a  liveliness  of  form  began  to  characterize  the  Netherlandish 
illustrated  book.  Examples  of  the  Haarlem  Designer’s  work  can  be  found  in  Bartholmaeus’s 
Boeck  van  den  Proprieteyten  der  Dingen  and  Raoul  Le  Fevre’s  Histoire  van  Jason  ,  both  printed  for 
Bellaert  in  1485.  After  Bellaert  stopped  printing  in  i486,  his  type  fonts  and  many  of  his  wood 
blocks  found  their  way  into  Leeu’s  inventory  and  were  used  to  illustrate  Leeu’s  books  over  the 
next  decade. 

The  miniature  (i6mo.)  woodcuts  from  the  Rosarium  illustrated  here  were  first  produced 
in  1484  and  used  repeatedly  in  the  four  editions  that  followed  the  original  printing.  The  image 
of  the  Rosary,  containing  symbols  of  Christ’s  physical  suffering,  and,  on  the  right,  Christ  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  simple  in  design  and  typical  of  many  of  the  cuts  from  the  series.  These 
small  images  tested  the  skills  of  the  woodcutter,  who  conveyed  a  clear  message  to  the  viewer. 
The  thick  contours  of  the  outlines  and  the  limited  use  of  decoration  and  shading  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  Netherlandish  style  of  the  period. 

The  Guards  Gambling  for  the  Garments  of  Christ  from  the  Leeu  edition  of  the  Meditationes 
(LC/R545),  also  illustrated  here,  appears  to  be  by  another  designer  and  cutter.  The  black  back¬ 
ground  and  the  bright  colors  of  the  figures  contribute  to  a  striking  image  of  the  guards  fighting 
one  another  for  the  garments.  Although  the  characters  are  not  as  well  designed  or  as  threatening 
as  those  that  appear  in  the  Brandis  edition,  the  use  of  color  and  contrast  is  a  very  effective  tool 
in  conveying  the  ominous  quality  of  this  passion  story. 

i6mo.  100  x  72  mm,  4  x  2%  in.  Goff  R-319,  J-474.  Theinen  1892,  1366. 
Kronenberg/Campbell  1482a.  Campbell  1048.  Kok,  pp.  245  —  58. 

Conway,  pp.  32-59-  Schretlen,  pp.  33  —  37- 
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34.  |  Joannes  of 
Hildesheim.]  Liber  de 
gestis  et  translation  triuni 
regum.  Westminster: 
Wvnkyn  de  Worde, 

[after  July  1499] 


This  copy  of  The  Most  Excellent  Treatise  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Coleyne  appears  to  be  the 
only  known  complete  copy.  The  British  Library  copy  is  missing  the  two  woodcuts  on 
the  recto  and  verso  of  leaf  A1,  and  the  only  other  known  copy, -which  is  at  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland,  is  wanting  leaves  40—44.  The  book  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
Westminster  after  July  1499  is  illustrated  with  two  woodcuts  at  the  beginning  of  the  text  and 
Caxton  printer’s  device  on  the  final  leaf.  It  is  the  first  edition  printed  in  English  and  Goff  states 
that  it  is  “based  on  an  abridged  translation  by  Joannes  von  Hildersheim,  a  Carmelite  friar  who 
died  about  1375.” 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Caxton’s  assistant  and  successor,  took  over  the  printing  office  after 
Caxton’s  death  in  1491  and  printed  more  than  eight  hundred  titles  before  his  own  death  in 
1534.  Many  of  his  early  works  were  reprints  of  Caxton’s  publications,  and  over  time  he  repeat¬ 
edly  used  many  of  the  wood  blocks  that  came  to  him  with  Caxton’s  inventory.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  the  first  woodcut  illustrating  this  text,  is  from  a  series  of  twenty-five  cuts  and  was 
first  used  by  Caxton  in  his  i486  edition  of  the  Speculum  vitae  Christi.  He  used  this  particular  wood- 
cut  once  again  in  a  second  edition  of  1490,  and  de  Worde  used  it  three  more  times  before  1500. 
The  woodcut  of  Christ  on  Calvary  illustrated  here  was  part  of  a  series  of  images  called  the  Fifteen 
Oes  and  was  used  only  once  by  Caxton.  In  his  book  on  English  woodcuts,  Edward  Hodnett 
judges  the  Fifteen  Oes  series  to  be  “the  best  cuts  that  Caxton  ever  used.”  Between  1493  and 
1502,  de  Worde  used  this  Christ  on  Calvary  woodcut  in  twenty-four  different  publications. 

Hodnett  suggests  that  the  two  woodcuts,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  Calvary,  that  illus¬ 
trate  this  book  are  probably  both  of  Flemish  origin.  Hind  states  that  some  of  the  woodcuts 
from  the  Speculum  vitae  Christi  series  are  “reminiscent  of  the  work  ol  Bellaert’s  chief  woodcutter 
at  Haarlem.”  In  his  book  on  Dutch  and  Flemish  woodcuts,  Schretlin  describes  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Haarleem  Woodcutter  in  some  detail.  The  cutter’s  use  of  thick  lines  for  contour, 
thin  lines  lor  shading,  and  dots  for  emphasis  are  all  executed  with  “extreme  delicacy.”  He  at¬ 
tempts  to  create  a  “plastic  roundness”  in  his  characters  and  applies  “comb-like  shading”  to  the 
folds  of  the  garments  and  the  movements  of  his  figures.  His  characters  seem  to  float  above  the 
ground,  and  they  are  very  animated  in  their  movements  and  “gesticulations.” 

Many  of  these  characteristics  are  visible  in  the  image  of  Christ  on  Calvary.  The  most 
powerful  is  the  cutter’s  ability  to  capture  the  human  form  in  motion.  Christ’s  body  falling  to 
its  right  as  it  receives  the  thrust  ol  the  spear,  the  one  thief  with  his  dangling  arms  and  legs,  and 
the  other  arched  over  his  cross  reflect  this  plasticity  that  Schretlin  describes.  The  woodcut  also 
exhibits  a  very  strong  compositional  element.  The  decision  to  expose  the  hind  portions  of  the 
horses  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cut  is  a  device  that  draws  the  viewer  into  the  scene,  as  a  participant 
in  the  events  of  the  crucifixion  and  not  simply  a  bystander.  The  designer  enhanced  the  compo¬ 
sition  by  placing  the  circle  of  soldiers  beneath  the  cross  and  balancing  the  figures  of  Saint  John 
and  the  Virgin  on  the  left  against  the  image  of  Christ  to  the  right,  showing  him  marching  out 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  hill  of  Calvary. 


4to.  200  x  135  mm,  7%  x  5 14  in.  GoffJ-341.  Hind,  p.  713. 
Goff  LCQJ,  p.  12.  Hodnett  317,  374,  pp.  5-7.  Schretlen,  p.  24. 
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Rodrigo  FernAndez  de  Santaella’s  Sacerdotalis  instructio,  a  book  of  instructions  for 
priests  and  parishioners  on  the  service  of  the  mass,  first  appeared  in  this  Seville  edition  in 
1499  and  was  reprinted  by  Arnaldo  Guillen  de  Brocar  in  1503.  The  first  edition  was  illustrated 
with  a  woodcut  of  the  Mass  of  Saint  Gregory,  enclosed  in  a  woodcut  border,  various  rubri¬ 
cated  initials  in  red  and  blue,  woodcut  initial  letters,  and  a  printer’s  device  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Konrad  Haebler  states  that  the  same  image  of  the  mass  was  first  used  in  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Mendoza’s  Tratado  dc  las  ceremonias  de  las  misa,  printed  in  the  same  city  by  the  Companeros  Ale- 
manes,  and  dated  June  7,  1499,  just  one  week  before  this  title  was  issued.  The  book  is  quite 
rare  with  only  three  copies  located  in  America,  two  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  His¬ 
panic  Society  Library  in  New  York. 

Paulus  de  Colonia  and  the  trio  of  printers  called  the  Companeros  Alemanes  (Johann 
Pegnitzer,  Magnus  Herbst,  and  Thomas  Glockner)  began  printing  in  Seville  in  1490.  Although 
the  printers  were  German,  Haebler  suggests,  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  type,  a  Venetian  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  press.  By  1492  Paulus  de  Colonia  had  left  the  group,  and  the  name  of  Johann  Peg¬ 
nitzer  of  Nuremberg  assumed  the  first  position  in  the  imprint.  The  three  printers  continued 
to  work  together  until  the  fall  of  1499  when  Thomas  Glockner  left  the  association.  Pegnitzer 
and  Herbst  remained  together  until  1503.  Between  1492  and  1503  the  group  printed  mostly 
works  of  theology  and  law,  but  also  some  vernacular  poetry  and  romances.  It  appears  that  many 
of  their  books  were  printed  for  booksellers  or  patrons,  as  is  the  case  with  this  edition  of  the 
Sacerdotalis. 

The  Mass  of  Saint  Gregory,  illustrated  here,  has  compositional  similarities  to  the  image 
in  the  Cordiale  quattuor  novissimorum  printed  by  Jacobus  de  Breda  in  Deventer  in  1490  (item  32). 
It  contains  many  of  the  instruments  of  Christ’s  passion  and  illustrates  the  transubstantiation  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  woodcut  is 
the  vine-and-flower  design  that  appears  on  the  face  and  side  of  the  altar,  suggesting  Arabic 
ornamentation.  Also  distinctive,  the  black-on-white  design  of  the  floor  gives  the  image  an 
Italian  feel.  The  initial  letters  used  to  illustrate  this  work  are  very  similar  in  style  to  Venetian 
black-ground  letters,  incorporating  the  familiar  leaf-and-branch  motif,  the  bursting  floral  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  shell  pattern. 

Black-ground  borders,  probably  of  Venetian  origin,  decorate  the  text.  Borders  of  dis¬ 
similar  design  were  often  combined  to  frame  Spanish  woodcuts  during  the  inclinable  period, 
reflecting  the  limited  access  to  skilled  cutters  and  the  paucity  of  available  wood  blocks  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  book  illustration  in  Spain. 


35.  Rodrigo 
Fernandez  de 
Santa ella.  Sacerdotalis 
instructio  circa  missam. 
Seville:  Johann  Pegnitzer, 
Magnus  Herbst,  and 
Thomas  Glockner, 
for  Johannes  Laurenti. 

14  June  1499 


8vo.  203  x  143  mm,  8x5%  in.  GolTS-125.  Haebler  Bibliografia  2,  no.  610. 

Norton  Spain,  p.  8. 
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The  i-irst  Spanish  printing  of  Tractatus  super  symbolum  Athanasii  was  published  in  Pam¬ 
plona  in  1499,  four  years  after  Henricus  Mayer  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  work  in 
Toulouse.  It  contains  Petrus  de  Castrovol’s  commentaries  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  a  series  of 
forty-four  articles  of  faith,  most  of  them  devoted  to  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity 
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36.  Petrus  de 
Castrovol.  Tractatus 
super  symbolum  Athanasii: 
Quicumque  unit.  Pamplona 
[Arnoldo  Guillen 
de  Brocar,  ca.  1499] 


of  Christ.  Castrovol  is  best  remembered  for  his  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  first 
printed  in  Lerida  by  Heinrich  Botel  and  in  Pamplona  by  Arnoldo  Guillen  de  Brocar.  Brocar, 
the  only  printer  in  Pamplona  during  the  incunable  period,  produced  about  a  dozen  works 
there,  before  moving  to  Logrono  in  1501.  In  1511  he  was  invited  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  Al¬ 
cala,  where  he  became  printer  to  the  university,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1524.  He 
printed  his  most  famous  book,  Biblia  complutense,  in  Alcala  in  1514. 

The  woodcut  of  the  Holy  Trinity  illustrated  here  depicts  the  crucified  Christ  in  the  arms 
of  the  Father,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  dove,  perched  on  the  Father’s  right  shoulder.  The  angel 
to  the  right  is  pulling  back  a  curtain,  revealing  an  open  background.  The  wood  block  was  cut 
in  outline  with  a  minimal  use  of  shading  to  delineate  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  gown  of  the 
Father.  The  clear  and  clean  cut,  straightforward  in  design,  depicts  the  central  theme  of  Castro- 
vol’s  text  without  embellishment.  The  motto  “Sancta  trinitas  unus  deus  miserere  nobis”  appears 
beneath  the  woodcut,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  four  different  floral  borders,  cut  in  black 
ground.  Three  initial  letters  cut  in  outline  illustrate  the  remainder  of  the  book.  Initial  letters 
and  decorative  borders  are  important  elements  of  Spanish  book  illustration  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  more  elaborate  examples  can  be  found  in  books  printed  in  Valencia  and 
Zaragosa  at  this  time. 


8vo.  204  x  133  mm,  8  x  5 14  in.  Goff  C-257.  Haebler  Bibliografia  1,  no.  134.  Hind,  p.  742. 
Norton  Descriptive  Catalogue,  p.  159.  Haebler  Early  Printers,  p.  118;  fig.  9.  Lyell,  p.  95. 
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Ricoldo  da  Montecroce,  or  Riccoldus  Florentinus,  as  he  was  known,  was  a  Do-  37.  Ricoldo  iia 

minican  friar  who  traveled  to  the  Middle  East  during  the  late  1280s  and  1290s,  spending  Montecroce. 

considerable  time  in  Palestine  and  Baghdad.  He  became  fluent  in  both  Arabic  and  the  tenets  Improbatio  Alcorani.  Seville: 

of  the  Koran,  and  his  Improbatio  Alcorani  was  an  influential  source  of  information  for  western  Stanislaus  Polonus,  1500 

theologians  on  the  laws  of  the  Koran  and  Islam.  His  book,  printed  in  Seville  by  Stanislaus  Pon- 
lonus  in  1500,  is  illustrated  with  one  woodcut,  initial  letters,  and  a  printer’s  mark. 

Polonus  and  Meinardo  Ungut  were  Neapolitan  printers,  summoned  to  work  in  Seville 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Both  were  of  northern  origins,  and  records  indicate  that  while  in 
Naples  they  worked  for  the  printer  Mathias  Moravus,  who  himself  was  from  Olmiitz  in  Moravia. 

Polonus  and  Ungut  were  partners  from  1491  until  Ungut’s  death  in  1499.  Polonus  carried  on 
alone  until  1503,  when  he  took  in  Jacobo  Cromberger  as  his  partner. 

German  and  Italian  influences  on  the  development  of  Spanish  printing  and  illustration 
are  important  considerations.  The  Spanish  style  evolved  by  contributing  its  own  scheme  of  or¬ 
namentation  to  compositional  elements  from  the  Italian  and  the  use  of  thick  contours  and 
shading  techniques  common  in  German  woodcuts.  The  Author  Preaching  to  Five  Arabs  illus¬ 
trates  this  evolution.  The  composition  of  the  image  is  well  balanced,  with  the  figures  and  the 
interior  setting  both  well  defined,  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  Florentine  woodcut  of  the 


•  *> 
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Master  and  His  Seven  Students  found  in  Landino’s  Formulario  di  letterc  of  1492  (item  12).  The 
figures  here  are  not  as  freely  cut  as  those  in  the  Florentine  example,  but  the  hand  gestures  of 
both  the  author  and  his  listeners  provide  the  image  with  a  sense  of  movement,  and  their  inter¬ 
action  is  very  clearly  expressed. 

Thick  outline,  looped  and  angular  lines  that  define  the  garments,  and  consistent  shading 
patterns  are  all  techniques  used  by  German  block  cutters.  But  the  ornamentation  of  the  image 
is  distinctly  Spanish.  The  designs  of  Arabic  origin  on  the  door,  the  distinctive  style  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  the  use  of  a  Spanish  type  below  the  image  are  all  elements  of  a  Spanish  woodcut 
sty  le.  Like  many  Spanish  books  of  the  period,  the  Improbatio  is  further  decorated  with  woodcut 
initial  letters  and  a  printers  device.  The  large  initial  cut  of  the  letter  P  on  the  verso  of  a3  is  par¬ 
ticularly  decorative  and  well  formed.  The  black-ground  letter,  set  against  a  finely  shaped  tree 
that  encompasses  most  of  the  wood  block,  is  intertwined  with  the  branch-and-leaf  motif.  The 
printers  device,  also  cut  in  black  ground,  incorporates  a  cross  with  two  horizontal  bars  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  double  circle.  The  inner  circle  is  bisected  and  the  letter  S  is  set  in  the  lower  half; 
the  name  “Polonus”  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  outer  circle.  The  cross  is  enhanced  with  an 
oak  leaf  and  acorn  pattern  design.  The  wood  block  is  enclosed  within  three  borders  of  floral 
designs,  with  a  crown  at  the  top,  signifying  Polonus’s  royal  connections.  Davies  calls  this  printer’s 
device  “one  of  the  best  Spanish  designs,  or  indeed  of  any  of  this  type.” 

4to.  198  x  135  mm,  7%  x  5  V2  in.  GolFR-190.  Haebler  Bibliografia  2,  no.  577. 

Norton  Descriptive  Catalogue,  p.  275.  Norton  Spain,  p.  9. 

Hind,  p.  752.  Lyell,  p.  68.  Davies  158. 
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38.  Passiotiis  Cliristi  unum 
ex  quattuor  Euagelistis 
textum.  [Strasbourg:  J. 
Knobloch,  1506?] 


This  first  edition  of  Matthias  Rinc.mann’s  commentaries  on  the  Passion  of  Christ 
is  illustrated  with  twenty-six  full-page  woodcuts  designed  by  the  Swiss  artist  Urs  Graf. 
All  but  three  of  the  woodcuts  carry  his  initials  VG  cut  into  the  block.  According  to  Richard 
Muther,  this  is  the  first  series  of  woodcuts  designed  and  cut  by  Graf,  a  series  that  he  started  in 
1503  and  refined  over  the  three  years  it  took  him  to  find  a  publisher.  In  this  edition,  printed 
by  Johann  Knobloch  in  Strasbourg,  probably  in  1506,  the  cut  representing  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Visit  to  the  Tomb  is  repeated.  The  final  woodcut,  representing  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
appears  in  this  and  one  other  edition,  being  replaced  in  later  editions  by  the  Resurrection  by 
Johann  Wechtlin.  The  Rosenwald  copy  of  the  book  is  complete,  including  the  final  leaf  con¬ 
taining  an  epistle  by  Ringmann,  which  is  sometimes  missing. 

This  series  of  woodcuts  was  used  again  by  Knobloch  in  another  Latin  edition  published 
in  1508,  and  in  two  German-language  editions  published  in  1507  and  1509.  Two  other  Stras¬ 
bourg  printers,  Matthias  HupfufF and  Johann  Griininger,  also  issued  editions  using  Graf’s  wood 
blocks  in  1513,  1514,  and  1515.  In  1512  Antoine  Verard  copied  twenty-one  of  these  cuts  for  an 
edition  of  the  passion  that  he  published  in  Paris. 

Urs  Graf  began  his  artistic  career  in  Strasbourg  around  1502,  and  in  1509  he  left  Germany 
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iml  M  ini  i in |  in  I  hurl.  vlii'ic  lie  win  kid  mini  hit  death  in  1 127  m  1128.  I  lc  was  born  in  Sohi 
flint'll,  Sw  i  i  /  i  ill  i  ii  I,  in  i  |  Hi,  mu  ill  i  g<  ill  Inn  II 1 1  I  lie  influence  of  his  origins  can  he  seen  in 
iln  iii  ii.nnini.il  ilnigui  lie  i  n  .ilnl  Im  woodi  ill  burden,  Ini  title  pages,  ,nid  Im  tlnity-eight 
kin  ■  '  n  engi  e.  Dig-  mil  eli  liiligs  (nil  kill  .e.  i  glaplil*  al  list  has  received  considerable  attention 
limn  I  ill  i|  m  igi  1 1  *  1 1  *  i .  nml  ill  linim  uni,  In  pm  l  hei  .line  m  in. my  nl  lie.  worki  can  be  identified 
l>y  Im  signalim  In  addition.  i  iiguifi*  .ml  niunbei  nl  Im  dt.iwmgi  have  survived,  .ind  lie  was 
.liming  lie  In  .i  iiii-.li  in  i  n  id e  these  .ii  independent  works  nl  ,irt  I  le  is  well  known  for  Ins 
nn.igei  nl  ,n  nlm  life,  Iml  mine  nl  Im  beit  known  wmki  are  Im  i  hi, iron  tiro  woodi  uti  of  mill 
i  ii  y  I  ili  I  In.i  iin.igi  •:  dellly  depii  lllii  iwaggri  mg  bravado  nl  loldiers.  .ill  nl  whom  .ire  dressed 
in  highly  drl.nlei  I  nnlll.ii  v  1 1  '’.1111111  ••  I  W  I  I  I  Ini  life  in's  alt  1  ihui  ions  identify  3X4  large  vvomli  uts, 
mil  11I  lei  I  en ,  mil  hoi  ili  1 ,11  (  nil  '1  Wi  »lk,  III  adilll  ion  In  (he  Hs  engiavings  and  single  leal  wood 

I  nii  dial  an  known  in  In  by  the  Swiss  ai liii, 

I  In  i  n  nly  le  i  ni  1g1n.1l  wnotli  ills  (  nal  prndm  ed  Ini  Knohltu  Ids  edition  nl  the  I'cissionis 
<  7m. /I  deninie.li  ili  n  in  nl  able  kill’.  Ini  1  young  mall  nndei  twenty  ye.ns  nl  age  I  lie  woodcut 
inhibited  lien  .  the  I'  mmg  nl  I  a/aiui,  is  one  nl  the  tlioti  important  in  this  remarkable  series. 
Ii  displays  (nal'.  ability  in  design  a  composition  combining  many  events  dest  11  bed  in  the 
( imp*  I.  I  In  <  Impel  vlgnelh  ■.  air  mgani/ed  in  1  /  pallei  11.  wlm  Ii  weaves  its  way  through  the 
linage  allil  lea* In  lie  viewn  limit  (fHliali'iii  In  (lie  tomb  nl  I  a/aills.  I  lie  woodcut  shows  (  heist 

II  e  1  ling  In  III  ih  my  with  I111  den  ip!' '..  Malthas  n'i|iicst  dial  lie  save  het  hrolhei.  the  whispering 
nl  lie'  Im  il  |e\\  .  ibmii  (  In  e.i's  n  livilies,  and  Martha,  Mary,  and  the  apostles  witnessing  the 
inn  11  le  1  il  I  a /a  1  in's  lesin  in  I  ion  dial  1  1  rates  halant  e  lit  his  wood*  til  design  by  integrating 
an  Inn  1  1 111, 1 1  elm  unis  and  landscape  mot  1  Is  into  tins  complex  1  1arr.1t  ive  image. 

I  In  shading  seen  in  die.  image  is  anmhei  import, nil  element  in  ( nal  s  wood*  tit  style. 
I  lie  pa  1  a  I  Ii  I  Inn  .  lie  1111  .  in  model  he.  ligtiies  air  thinnei  than  the  outline  1  ontours,  giving  his 

Ii . .  a  1  mnplesllv  dial  emphasizes  phvsn  al  dimensions  I  le  uses  .1  vat  led  line  pattern,  with 

thin  and  lint  I  pa  1.1 1  lei  slink*".,  and  1  mss  hal*  lung  in  determine  tlm  limn  and  to  suggest  motion. 
I  I  is  I  trails  show  individual  t  lint  at  lei  istu  s  and  It  is  method  ol  using  short  an  ruts  to  further  deline 
1 .11  ia  I  leal  1  He  •  e.  a  let  hnit|iie  tent  ii  1  ism  il  nl  I  Klin's  wmk  <  iral  also  dresses  his  figures  in  eon 
tempmai  y  1 1  'siinne,  a  1  liaiai  lei  isli*  nl  Ins  wot k  dial  reflects  Ins  interest  m  the  norms  and  mores 
nl  everyday  lilr  m  the  early  sixieeuih  i  entury, 


I  'olio  i ni  t  s  *  in  nun,  1 1  '  1  \  8  h  ill  Hi  nun  | .  p  |  ■  ■  Strauss,  pp.  48 -  7 1 
I  Inll-.iein  1 1.  pp  OH  /  •  Mutliei  1,17s.  Jtihninn,  pp.  m  1  s  I  ug.in,  p  2<j 
( iial,  /  >iv  /  loh viliiiith'  in  Mf.vWeti 
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in  Anionio  ( •  I U  N  IA  s  AZ/.sn  if  /  NnAt  .i.m  it  printed  in  Novemhei  1501  is  illustrated 


I— z  w  ith  eighteen  lull  page  woodi  ills,  nine  ol  which  are  repeated  from  his  ()//irinm  /icithic 
H niiic  nici/m,  w  Im  h  lie  puhlished  in  lime  ol  the  same  vrai  In  hei  essay  "Wood*  ills  lor  I  iturgic al 
Hunks  Published  by  I  u*  Auluiiin  t  dunia  in  Veilin',  i  pj«z  I  so  I lilian  Arnisloug  attributes 
many  nl  the  designs  nl  die  lull  page  *  tils  tu  Menedetto  llonlnn  and  1  he  cutting  of  the  I'ln*  ks 
to  | a*  oh  *>l  Si  1  ash* <tn g  She  assm  talcs  ilicsr  wood*  ills  \\  till  the  so  called  t  classical  I  )csignei 
*  uni  hy  1 1 u h I .  w hose  work  in  the  lale  1  pjns  "in*  m  porated  more  elassi*  izmg  figures  than  those 
ol  the  I'ii  o  Maslei."  who  was  the  atilltm  *>|  manv  ol  die  populat  designs  of  Venetian  wood 


1  g, 
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cuts  done  earlier  in  the  decade.  Armstrong's  essay  <  ontajns  an  analysis  of  the  woodc  nts  that  ap 
peared  in  ( iiunta’s  ( inulnalc  r<>niiitiimi  of  1499,  the  f  )fjiclnm  of  lyn,  and  this  edit  it in  of  tie  \  Ir  ,il< 
ronianutn.  She  disc  usses  the  evolution  of  llordon's  work  as  an  illuminator,  which  in  styh  and 
technique  was  greatly  influenced  lay  another  Paduan  artist,  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  lie.  <  onlrihufioil 
to  the  illustrated  book  in  thc-first  years  of  the  sixteenth  <  entnry.  I  he  essay,  a  model  of  its  kind, 
carefully  combines  bibliographical  detail  and  art  historical  analysis 

( )nc  of  ( (iunta's  ac  hicvemcnts  was  his  ability  to  me  orporate  the  dec  oiativc  «-)«  ni*  m  of 
the  medieval  manuscript  tradition  for  use  in  printing  missals,  prayer  hooks,  and  c  hoir  honks. 

I  he  first  leaf  of  the  Missale  rottwmm,  printed  in  red.  contains  a  six  line-  1  it  l<  and  <  (junta's  pr  inf « rs 
mark,  the  F  lorcritme  lily,  set  just  below  the  text  Most  of  the  text  is  set  in  two  c  olnmiis  and  is 
printed  in  black,  with  the  addition  of  red  ink  for  <  hapter  headings,  responses,  and  two  and 
four-line  initial  letters  designed  in  the  man  use  ript  style  I  he  text  also  c  ontains  num<  roils  I*  aves 
of  musical  notations,  witFi  the  staves  printed  in  red  and  the  musical  notation  and  lyt  ic  s  pi  lilted 
m  black.  In  addition  to  the  full  page  woodcuts,  (eiimta  illustrated  Ins  Mrullr  romaitinu  villi 
numerous  eight-line  historiated  initials,  woodcut  initial  letters  designed  in  floral  patterns,  and 
ten-line  column  cuts  depic  ting  biblit  al  sc  cues  and  the  lives  of  the  saints  All  of  these  dec  orative 

wood  blocks  were  designed  and  c  ut  in  a  c  lear  yet  simple  style,  and  all  were  print'  d  in-black  yf  \U  ■ih  ri<w<iiwttt 

ink.  T  he  impact  of  this  complicated  <  ombination  of  text,  image,  and  c  olor  on  the  design  and  Vc  iik  I  A  r  ,mimi  < 

layout  of  his  printed  liturgical  texts  can  be  measured  Fry  the  many  editions  of  these  book  s  whit  b  t  »<»v  >"*■■ »  1  v.i 

were  produced  hey  his  press  over  the  following  three  dec  ades. 
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The  woodcut  of  the  Annunciation,  a  design  not  attributed  to  Bordon,  recalls  the  interior 
design  of  the  image  used  in  the  1498  edition  of  Meditationes  printed  in  Rome  by  Plannck  (item 
25,  LC/R334).  The  overall  composition  of  the  image,  the  position  of  its  figures,  the  three  archi¬ 
tectural  columns,  the  ornamental  designs  on  the  kneeler,  and  the  floor  pattern  are  similar  in  both 
woodcuts.  Yet  in  the  1501  design,  the  perspective,  the  complexity  of  the  interior  and  its  detailed 
ornamentation,  and  the  modeling  of  the  figures  and  their  facial  characteristics  are  more  highly 
developed  than  in  the  design  cut  for  Plannck.  Focusing  on  the  shading  alone,  we  note  the  variety 
in  the  thickness  and  direction  of  the  parallel  lines,  which  are  used  to  give  greater  dimension¬ 
ality  to  the  physical  forms  and  a  better  sense  of  perspective  in  the  interior  view.  This  detailed 
shading  technique  results  in  an  idealized  rendering  of  the  story  of  the  Annunciation  and  reflects 
an  important  characteristic  of  Italian  Renaissance  style  that  emerged  in  the  late  1490s.  Armstrong 
suggests  that  the  physical  rendering  of  the  two  figures  and  the  floor  patterns  are  elements  that 
are  not  characteristic  of  Bordon’s  style,  and  thus  the  author  of  this  image  remains  anonymous. 

On  the  page  opposite  the  Annunciation,  the  text  of  the  prayer  to  the  Virgin  is  framed 
with  three  smaller  border  cuts  depicting  events  from  the  Virgin’s  life,  a  lower  border  decorated 
with  putti  and  cherubs  in  classical  Venetian  style,  and  two  marginal  borders  ornamented  with 
the  vase-and-flower  motif.  These  smaller  blocks  are  well-developed  compositions  in  themselves 
and  are  very  finely  cut,  shaded,  and  highlighted  in  the  crible  manner.  The  woodcut  initial  letter 
outlined  against  a  black  background  reiterates  the  theme  of  the  larger  woodcut  of  the  Annunciation 
scene,  and  the  red  and  black  type  of  the  text  brings  all  the  elements  of  this  two-page  spread 
into  a  very  satisfying  whole.  Much  of  the  success  Giunta  enjoyed  with  his  liturgical  publications 
can  be  attributed  to  this  formula  of  combining  religious  text  with  finely  crafted  images  in  a 
pleasing  typographical  design. 

8vo.  160  x  no  mm,  6'A  x  4!/!  in.  Camerini  63.  Essling  Missels  59.  Pollard  Italian  158. 

Mortimer  Italian  305.  Hind,  pp.  465—71.  Armstrong  “Woodcuts,”  p.  77. 
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Domenico  Cavalca,  a  fourteenth-century  Dominican  prelate  and  author  of  spiritual 
guides  and  books  of  religious  instruction,  translated  into  Italian  this  Venetian  edition  of  the 
lives  of  the  early  saints  and  martyrs,  attributed  to  Saint  Jerome.  The  first  edition  of  Cavalca’s  Italian 
translation  was  printed  in  1474  without  illustrations,  and  it  was  followed  by  twelve  more  Italian 
editions  printed  before  1500.  Five  of  the  twelve  were  illustrated  editions  printed  in  Venice,  the 
most  famous  of  which  was  printed  for  LucAntonio  Giunta  by  Giovanni  Ragazzo  in  1491. 

Otinus  de  Luna  of  Pavia  began  printing  in  Venice  in  1496.  He  was  responsible  for  about 
thirty  titles  under  his  own  imprint,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  December  1507.  According 
to  Essling,  only  three  of  de  la  Luna’s  printed  books  contained  illustrations,  of  which  Vita  dc 
sancti  padri  was  by  far  the  most  important.  It  was  printed  for  Nicolo  and  Domenico  Sandri, 
Fratelli  dal  (esu,  who  were  active  as  booksellers  and  publishers  from  1501  to  1520.  The  title 
page  bears  their  large  circular  publisher’s  mark  printed  in  red  and  enclosed  by  a  very  elaborate 
black-ground,  crible  woodcut  border.  The  verso  of  the  final  leaf  has  a  printer’s  mark  set  within 
a  half-page  roundel  with  six  lines  of  text  below. 

Otinus  de  la  Luna’s  1501  edition  of  Vita  di  sancti  padri  is  divided  into  six  books,  each 
chapter  opening  embellished  with  a  full-page  thick  black-ground  border  enclosing  a  half-page 
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roundel,  an  initial  letter,  and  text.  The  six  woodcut  roundels,  along  with  thirty  half-page  wood- 
cut  roundels  that  appear  throughout  the  text,  are  colored  in  a  contemporary  hand.  The  text  is 
printed  in  two  columns  and  decorated  with  about  six  hundred  historiated  initial  letters  in  three 
sizes,  including  repeats,  all  cut  in  black  ground  and  highlighted  with  crible,  or  dotted  backgrounds. 

Four  different  thick  black-ground  borders  are  used  to  decorate  the  volume,  all  in  monu¬ 
mental  Venetian  style.  The  border  on  the  title  leaf  and  three  of  the  chapter  headings  is  designed 
with  four  corner-pieces  depicting  sibyls  surrounding  the  roundel,  columns  of  vases  and  classical 
figures  held  aloft  by  putti,  and  illustrations  of  arms  and  armor  intertwined  with  a  leaf-and- 
branch  motif.  A  second  border,  designed  in  a  very  formal  style  with  vase,  flowers,  rosettes, 
and  acanthus  leaves  surrounding  the  roundel  and  margins  of  the  page,  is  used  for  the  other 
three  chapter  openings.  The  thirty  half-page  roundels  are  enclosed  by  two  different  borders. 
The  first  contains  dragons  and  grotesque  figures  and  the  second  is  decorated  with  a  branch- 
and-leaf  motif.  These  four  borders  appear  to  be  original  to  this  work,  as  do  all  the  historiated 
initial  letters  and  the  designs  that  appear  in  the  roundels.  All  are  designed  in  a  formal  style  and 
embellished  with  classical  motifs. 

The  opening  seen  here  illustrates  the  unique  effect  produced  by  the  combined  use  of  the 
circle  and  the  square  as  design  elements.  On  the  left,  the  image  depicts  the  capture  and  enslave¬ 
ment  of  Malchius  by  the  Bedouins.  It  is  of  spacious  design  where  all  the  figures  are  clearly 
differentiated  and  the  drama  of  the  forced  march  clearly  depicted.  But  the  roundel  creates  a 
telescopic  effect,  leaving  the  viewer  with  the  impression  that  he  is  spying  on  the  caravan  as  it 
moves  across  the  landscape.  The  event  becomes  timeless  and  the  woodcut  takes  on  a  quality 
of  immediacy  that  is  an  important  characteristic  of  Renaissance  imagery. 

The  woodcut  on  the  right  depicts  a  series  of  events  from  the  life  of  Saint  Paul  the  Hermit, 
illustrated  with  symbols  that  anticipate  the  prose  text  to  follow.  The  composition  of  the  woodcut 
resembles  the  black-line  design  that  appears  in  the  1491  Giunta  edition,  but  the  heavy  shading 
pattern,  the  pose  ol  the  martyr  at  the  pillar  on  the  left,  and  the  classical  costume  of  the  maiden 
distinguish  the  two  woodcuts  and  demonstrate  the  rapid  advancements  in  style  that  took  place 
in  the  decade  from  1491  to  1500.  These  design  elements,  along  with  the  monumental  architecture 
and  landscape  designs  that  appear  in  some  of  the  cuts,  forecast  the  emergence  of  the  classical 
design  that  was  to  dominate  Venetian  woodcuts  during  the  first  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Rarely  do  we  find  Italian  woodcuts  colored  in  a  contemporary  hand.  In  addition  to  the 
Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy,  an  incomplete  colored  copy  of  the  1501  Vita  di  sancti  padri  is 
part  of  the  collections  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  The  color  in  the  two 
copies  is  very  similar,  especially  in  the  density  of  the  red  and  blue  wash  and  in  the  placement 
of  these  colors  throughout  the  book.  Moreover,  both  copies  were  partially  colored  by  stencil. 
A  close  look  at  the  image  of  Malchius  on  the  left  shows  color  gaps  at  four  points  on  the  outer 
border  where  the  stencil  was  placed.  These  gaps  appear  throughout  both  books,  suggesting  that 
they  were  colored  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  workshop.  The  Research  Libraries  Information 
Network  (RL1N)  records  an  uncolored  copy  at  Princeton  University. 


40.  [Saint  Hieronymus] 
Vita  di  sailed  padri  vulga[nt] 
historiada.  Venice:  Otinus  de 
la  Luna,  28  July  1501 


Folio.  295  x  200  mm,  ii5/s  x  8  in.  Essling  574.  Pollard  Italian  156.  Sander  3412. 

Norton  Italian  15 1.  Special  thanks  to  David  Slive,  curator  of  rare  books  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  description  of  their  copy. 
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VITA  DE  MALCO  MONACHO. 

fctnpre  ditrouare  la  leona:&  con  quella  pau  fe  ucrscne.  A  mado  quel  la  come  fbrelIa.F 

ra  la  fera  ufciflemo:SC  trouaffemo  li  camel  perho  a  quella  in  tuto  come  forella  me  c< 

h  liqualt  per  il  ueloce  fuo  camino  chi  chia^  fidaua.Qucftc  cofe  a  me  garsonetto  Hy 

memo dromedarii: liquali li  pafiati tempi ci  ronimonarro il  uechio  Malco:&  io  au 
ftaueno  aruminarc  fopraquellialciefiK  narrandoin mia  ucchiezauiexponoquei 
trouati alquanti  cibifopraquellicamelli  fi  hiftoria  di  caftitade.Exortando  gli  uerge 

confortafiemo  SC  metemofi  in  camino  SC  in  hauere  cuftodia  di  la  fua  uirgmitade.  E  u 
diece  giorni  caminando  per  il  deferto  giofe^  narrate  a  tutti  quelli  che  doppo  uoi  (eram 

monelcampo  deli  Romani: SC  prefenrati  acio iapianache la pudicitia  ifra le  fpate:< 

al  tribunotal  quale  tutto  cio  che  ce  inrraue^  ferti  SC  le  beftie  mai  potera  pire.Et  che  lhi 

ne  per  ordine  h  contamo  e  de  quiui  foflemo  mo  dedito  a  Chrifto  ben  potera  morire.n 
mandatiafabinianoducadi  Mefopotania  non  potera  efTcre  fuperato. 

elqual  uedereli  camel  li.Et  perche  haueua  £ 

telo  il  mio  Abbate  eilergia  mortota  gli  mo  Finifle  la  V ita  di  Malco  Monaco  con 

naci  di  quella  patria  macopagnai:  &la  mia  pofta  per  il  gloriofo  Saclo  Hieronyn: 

compagnaracomadaiacertedone  religion  elquale  io  prego  lui  prega  per  me. 
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INCO  MENCIA IL  pn'o  libro  de  Ie  uite  de  (HK  padri  copilato  da  fan-' 
6to  hieronymo  e  priadi  lacfto  paulo  prfo  heremita  come lafTo  il  modo. 
Come  fu  temptato  da  una  mcretrice  e  pernon  fentire  li  ihccdii  dela  libido 
ne  coli  denti  lecalio  la  lingua  egico  in  faza  aqaella.  Cap.  . I. 

El  Tempo diDecioedi  Valerianoimpcra' 
cori perfecutoride fideli  chriftianNel  qua-' 
|&  le  cepo  Corneho  a  R.omateCipriano  a  car' 

(ccucione SC occifione di Chriftiai i Thebay' 
Ml H  ^ 1  Wco e uc^^° *) cy>‘ano che  figno' 

ie^defiderio  receuete  il  martyrio  per  il  nonse 
iiChrifto  itiftigato  daldiauolo  trouo  tioui 


SCinufitaci  tormentnperli  quail  tardi  mqri(Iero:e  molto  coo  tedio  le  toiv 


i  <i  i 


( 


$ncttwnc 


i 

me, 
ti(Ti 
me 
pai 

icfu 

tbiiftu  film  mum  orim  nrm. 
fupplicea  regain9  ac  petim9: 
rtiaccepra  babeasabndicas 
becoo*  na.bcc  musncra: 
becfctajj)  facrificta  illibata. 

IlH  pjimis  quc  tibi  offeri 
mus  pjo  eccfta  ma  facta 
(atboltca.qua  j  paafiare.au 
Itodirc.adunare.'iregcre  oi, 
gncrts  torn  o:be  terraru.vna 
cumfamulo  tuo  papa  noftro. 
IB.a  antiftite  nfo.x  rcgc  no, 
ftm  omnibus  oatbodoris. 
at-is  catbolice  et  apKce  ftdri 
culioubus.  /J&tmetomuoy. 
eTv  ifimctoDnc  famuloyfa 
sLI  mularucg  tuarualUs.a 
iUrn.  i£t  oiu?  arciiftatiu.quo 
ru  tibi  fidcs  cognita  eft  a  no, 
taoaiotio.pio  quibus  ttbt  of' 
ferimus.  pel  qui  tibi  offerunt 
bocfacnfiaumlaudiB.pjo  fe 
faifq?  oibus .  p  jo  rcdeprione 
•nimarum  fuaru3.pjo  fpe  fa' 


lutis-i  mcolumitatts  fuc  tibi 
redduntvota  fuaetemo  oco 
nuoT  wo.  Jnfra  canonej. 

a0mmunicante8  x  me. 

moiia  venerates.  Jn 
pjimfs  gfiofcfemp  Virginia 
dfearie  gcnitricis  oci  et  out 
nri  lefu  ctmfti.Sed  a  bcatoc 
apto?  ac  martvru  mo?,  p  e 
trip  aulift  ndrteXacobi 

SoanmaiTl  borne  _£aco. 

p  bilippl  artbolomci 
fl)  attbet  B  (monte.a  m  ba 
deuU  inf  Q  IctiQ  lemctis 
BfttfQ:  o:ncli|Q  fpjiam 
U  auretfj©  2ifogoni  X  oa 
maap  anuO  ofmc  iQ» 
miani.(i  toiumf3cto?tuo, 
ru?quo?mcritis  pacctbufcg 
conccdas .  win  oibus  piote, 
ctionis  tue  muntamur  aujri, 
lioqfkr  cunde  cbtiftu  j  onm 
noftrum.  alia  infra  canon*, 
p.  ancigif  oblationcferui 
1.1  mtisnfe.fed'tcuctc  fa, 
mtlte  tue.qs  one  w  placat9ac 
dpias .  oiefqj  nros  m  tua  pa 
cc  oifponas.atq?  ab  etna  oa, 
nattonc  itoscripuainclccto 
ru  mo?  iubeas  grege  nume' 
ran.  ]£er  cbitftu  onm  nrm. 

QSamoblationc3tuoe, 
us  m  oibus  quefumua 


41.  Missale  secundu[m] 
ordinem  carthusiensium. 
Ferrara:  Carthusian 
Monastery, 

10  April  1503 
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This  rare  and  beautiful  missal  appears  to  be  the  first  and  only  book  printed  at  the 
Carthusian  Monastery  in  Ferrara  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Norton  suggests  it  may 
well  have  been  printed  by  the  Ferrarese  printer  Laurentius  Rubeis  de  Valentia,  because  two  of 
the  three  typefaces  used  to  print  the  text  are  associated  with  his  press.  The  text  of  the  missal 
is  printed  in  two  columns  in  black  ink  and  illustrated  with  a  large  woodcut  of  Saint  Christopher 
and  the  Christ  Child  on  the  title  leaf,  a  canon  cut  of  the  crucifixion  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  more  than  150  initial  letters  in  three  sizes.  The  missal  is  rubricated 
throughout  in  red  ink,  and  the  musical  notations  and  lyrics  are  printed  in  black  on  red  staves. 

The  woodcuts  have  been  attributed  to  an  anonymous  Ferrarese  designer,  who,  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill,  created  two  important  woodcut  images.  The  first  is  an  image  of  Saint  Christopher 
crossing  the  river  with  the  Christ  Child  on  his  right  shoulder.  His  figure  is  set  front  and  center 
in  the  design  and  it  dominates  the  composition  of  the  woodcut.  He  is  dressed  in  contemporary 
costume,  and  his  face  is  well  defined  with  expressive  eyes  and  an  aquiline  nose.  The  saint’s 
body  is  modeled  by  a  few  well-chosen  lines,  and  the  shapeliness  of  his  bare  legs,  partially  sub¬ 
merged  in  water,  demonstrates  that  the  artist  was  skilled  at  detailing  the  physical  form.  The 
Christ  Child  and  the  background  are  less  well  defined,  but  the  wavy  lines  that  define  the  river 
are  effectively  rendered. 

The  canon  cut,  which  is  illustrated  here,  is  a  full-page  woodcut  framed  by  a  passe-partout 
border  in  the  Venetian  style.  This  cut  is  similar  in  composition  to  one  found  in  a  missal  printed 
in  Venice  in  1498  by  Johannes  Emericas  for  Johannes  Paep,  which  Victor  Massena,  Prince 
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d'Essling,  illustrates  in  his  bibliography  on  Venetian  missals.  Where  the  two  differ  is  in  the 
choice  of  background,  which  in  this  case  is  a  landscape  as  opposed  to  an  architectural  view, 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  1498  woodcut  is  executed  in  outline,  whereas  the  Ferrarese  cutter  chose 
to  use  the  white-on-black  technique  to  create  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  crucifixion. 

This  highly  sculpted  background  where  the  contrast  of  black  and  white  is  so  effectively 
applied  is  an  interesting  variation  on  the  solid  black  with  white  of  the  black-ground  style  that 
was  so  much  a  part  of  Venetian  taste.  It  gives  the  woodcut  a  lightness,  almost  a  feathery  quality, 
that  is  enhanced  by  incorporating  the  new  shading  techniques  of  the  Venetian  style  for  the 
modeling  of  the  human  form.  The  borders,  which  carry  standard  motifs,  are  also  made  lighter 
by  the  white-on-black  technique  and  the  use  of  the  crible  method  in  the  corner  blocks.  This 
beautifully  printed  Ferrarese  Missale  is  also  decorated  with  9  ten-line  historiated  initial  letters 
and  26  five-line  historiated  initials  depicting  biblical  passages,  and  120  four-line  initial  letters 
in  the  crible  manner.  Hind  suggests  that  this  designer  was  inspired  by  the  popular  style  of  the 
Venetian  woodcut. 

Folio.  313  x  230  mm,  12%  x  9  in.  Pollard  Italian  166.  Bohatta  Katalog  542. 

Sander  4691.  Mortimer  Italian  306.  Essling  Missels,  p.  159.  Hind,  p.  510. 

Williamson,  p.  220.  Gruyer,  part  4,  pp.  153  —  54. 
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Jacobus  Gualla’s  lives  of  the  saints  of  Pavia  and  guide  to  the  reliquaries  in  the  churches 
of  the  city  was  printed  after  the  author’s  death  in  early  1505.  It  was  edited  by  J.  F.  Picius  and 
printed  for  Paulus  Morbius  by  Jacobus  de  Burgofrancho.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  woodcut  portrait 
of  the  author,  repeated  twice,  and  sixty-seven  small  woodcuts  from  twenty-nine  different  wood 
blocks.  The  text  is  printed  in  black  and  is  decorated  with  simple  line  and  black-ground  foliated 
initial  letters  of  very  fine  quality  and  Burgofrancho’s  printer’s  device.  This  edition  of  Papie 
sanctuarium  is  described  by  Kristeller  as  “undeniably  the  most  important  of  the  Pavian  books 
with  woodcuts.” 

The  woodcuts  in  Burgofrancho’s  Papic  sanctuarium  are  well  documented  by  Kristeller, 
who  writes,  “In  them  the  characteristics  of  the  style  of  woodcut  as  practiced  at  Pavia,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  office  of  Jacobus  de  Burgofrancho,  are  seen  in  full  distinction.”  The  portrait  of 
the  author  reproduced  here  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Pavian  style.  It  combines  the  influences 
of  Milanese  portrait  painting  with  the  thinly  cut  outline  border  designs  of  the  Ferrarese  mas¬ 
ters.  The  portrait  is  delicately  cut  with  lines  of  varied  thicknesses  resulting  in  a  figure  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  The  folds  of  the  cloak  incorporate  curved  lines,  with  loop  and  angle  cuts, 
highlighted  with  parallel  lines  of  varied  lengths  cut  in  different  directions. 

The  border,  cut  in  outline  without  shading,  is  distinguished  by  the  thinness  of  the  line 
and  the  clarity  of  the  image.  The  use  of  roundels  and  curved-line  designs  for  flowers  and  the 
figures  of  the  putti  with  musical  instruments  and  the  two  satyrs  at  the  base  of  each  column  are 
in  the  popular  style  of  Venetian  design.  The  eyes  of  the  figures  in  the  roundels  are  quite  large, 
with  lids  half  closed  and  dark  centers.  The  overall  effect  is  a  light,  airy  border  of  original  char¬ 
acter.  This  border  first  appeared  in  Laurentius  Rubeis’s  edition  of  Francesco  Negri’s  Pullata, 
printed  in  Ferrara  earlier  in  1505.  The  same  border  style  is  repeated  here  in  another  finely  cut 
frame,  surrounding  a  small  portrait  of  Saint  Jerome  found  at  the  end  of  the  text. 
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42.  Jacobus  Gualla. 
Papie  sanctuarium.  Pavia: 
Jacobus  de  Burgofrancho, 
io  November  1505 


Jacobi  /Suallei'urccoliilri  jStfcmarij  'jjbaptepicfatio. 

Jfbud  miilros  ttubitari  folct:ati  pa 
ptetotfanctoju  rdtquicfuubabc' 
ant  bomictltu:  qm  cos  latct:  vnctc 
pwdiermt:  ab  quibtis  bclarc  fintw 
qui  bonus  ipli  v:bi  munus  ta  cjrf  ■ 
miu  cotulcrit.  £a  rone  miou  vene 
ratios  co!titur:adeo  q>  uonulli  erta 
ciufdcj  vrbis  incoleullud  ta  pzedofus  ante  luos  oculos 


Of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  woodcuts,  most  are  portraits  cut  in  outline  and  highlighted 
with  shading  and  some  cross-hatching.  The  portrait  of  Saint  Jerome  was  originally  used  by  Lau- 
rentius  Rubeis  in  his  famous  edition  of  Vita  epistole  of  Saint  Jerome  printed  in  1497.  Two  other 
cuts,  Saint  Siro  and  Statue  of  Regisole,  appeared  first  in  Burgofrancho’s  Statuta  of  Pavia,  pub¬ 
lished  in  August  1505.  They  were  copied,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Regisole,  the  composition  was 
reversed,  and  used  in  the  November  edition  of  Papie  sanctuarium.  A  particularly  well-conceived 
and  well-executed  portrait  woodcut  from  this  group  of  smaller  cuts  is  the  image  Saint  Sympho- 
rosa  and  Her  Seven  Sons.  The  composition  is  arranged  with  Saint  Symphorosa  standing  at  the 
center  of  the  image  with  her  arms  outstretched,  gathering  her  boys  beneath  her  open  cloak  in 
order  to  protect  them.  All  the  figures  are  well  defined,  with  individual  facial  characteristics 
and  finely  contoured  costumes,  and  the  cut  is  highlighted  by  the  use  of  black  space  to  define 
heavily  shaded  areas  and  thin  parallel  lines.  Nine  of  the  other  smaller  cuts  in  the  book  are  of 
equal  distinction,  and  all  of  them  exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pavian  style. 

4to.  212  x  150  mm,  8!4  x  5%  in.  Pollard  Italian  174.  Sander  3288. 

Mortimer  Italian  222.  Schafer  Italian  84.  Kristeller  176,  p.  35. 

Kristeller  “Pavia,”  p.  361. 
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Avery  popular  commentary  or.  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  by  Guillermus  Parisiensis,  a 
mid-thirteenth-century  bishop  of  Paris,  this  edition  was  apparently  the  first  Italian  printing. 
The  work  was  first  published  in  Augsburg  in  1472,  after  which  more  than  one  hundred  edi¬ 
tions  followed  before  LucAntonio  Giunta  commissioned  this  one  in  1505.  Giunta’s  edition  was 
printed  by  Jacob  Pentius  de  Leuco,  a  prolific  Venetian  printer,  whose  imprints  appeared  from 
1495  until  1527,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hieronymus  Pentius.  The  Postilla  is  organized  in 
two  parts.  It  is  printed  in  a  gothic  type  in  two  point  sizes,  with  the  commentary  surrounding 
the  biblical  texts.  The  title  page  is  printed  in  red,  with  the  title  set  above  Giunta’s  printer’s 
mark.  This  is  the  only  copy  of  the  book  recorded  in  an  American  library. 

The  first  part  is  illustrated  with  a  large  woodcut  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  previously 
appeared  in  Giunta’s  1501  editions  of  the  Officium  beatae  Mariae  virginis  and  the  Missale  romanum. 
Giunta  used  it  again  for  a  1509  edition  of  the  Missale  Ordinis  Carthusiensium.  The  Postilla  also 
includes  thirty-seven  woodcuts  of  biblical  scenes  from  twenty-three  original  wood  blocks  and 
one  initial  letter  in  outline,  with  an  image  of  Saint  Matthew.  The  second  part  begins  with  a 
large  woodcut,  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  also  from  the  Missale  romanum,  and  a  foliated  initial 
letter.  Both  of  these  two  large  woodcuts  have  been  attributed  to  Benedetto  Bordon  by  Lilian 
Armstrong. 

Mary  Magdelene  and  the  Other  Marys  at  the  Tomb  is  typical  of  the  thirty-seven  smaller 
cuts  that  illustrate  the  Postilla.  This  well-organized  scene  includes  very  delicately  cut  figures 
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with  thicker  contour  outlines  and  thinner  parallel  lines  modeling  the  figures.  The  mountain 
and  city  views  in  the  background  are  in  proper  perspective  and  the  artist  has  introduced  black 
space  to  define  denser  shaded  areas  and  create  contrasts.  The  woodcut  is  set  within  a  frame  of 
text,  the  commentary  in  the  smaller  type  size  and  the  Gospel  story  in  larger,  bolder  type.  The 
integration  of  the  image  and  text  is  extremely  well  executed  and  die  double-page  spread  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  satisfying  typographical  presentation,  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  Giunta  s  liturgical 
publications. 


4to.  213  x  150  mm,  8%  x  6  in.  Camerini  97.  Pollard  Italian  173. 
Sander  3338.  Essling  194  for  1515  reprint.  Norton  Italian,  p.  146. 
Golf  “Postilla,”  pp.  73—77.  Armstrong  “Woodcuts,”  p.  83. 
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A  later  edition  of  the  Venetian  printer  LucAntonio  Giunta’s  Breviarium  romanum, 
this  1507  work  includes  8  full-page  cuts,  10  leaves  with  woodcut  borders  surrounding 
the  text,  375  small  woodcuts  of  biblical  stories  set  throughout  the  text,  and  numerous  initial 
44.  Breviarium  romanum.  letters,  all  used  in  previous  editions  of  the  work.  The  woodcut  on  the  title  leaf  is  printed  in 

Venice:  LucAntonio  black  and  illustrates  a  priest  kneeling  before  the  cross  contemplating  the  instruments  of  Christ’s 

Giunta,  26  March  1507  passion.  Below,  printed  in  contrasting  red  ink,  are  the  title  and  Giunta  s  printer’s  mark.  The 
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text  of  the  breviary  is  printed  in  black,  with  chapter  headings,  initial  letters,  paragraph  marks, 
and  responses  printed  in  red. 

The  opening  illustrated  here,  the  Calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  is  a  design  that  Benedetto 
Bordon  created  for  the  Missale  romanum  printed  in  November  1501.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  original  design  used  in  that  edition  by  a  change  in  the  border  at  the  bottom  of  the  image. 
In  this  woodcut,  Bordon  and  the  woodcutter  Jacob  of  Strasbourg  recreate  the  moment  when 
Andrew  recognized  Christ  as  the  Messiah  and  dedicated  himself  as  Christ  s  first  apostle.  Peter 
witnessed  his  brothers  commitment  and  followed  as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  One  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  this  woodcut  is  the  highly  developed  use  of  shading  to  model  the  figures  and 
background.  The  sea  is  equally  well  defined  by  the  use  of  sculptured  lines  indicating  the  mo¬ 
tion  and  direction  of  the  water.  The  forward  tilt  of  the  boat  and  the  bend  in  the  knees  of  the 
oarsmen  contribute  to  this  sense  of  moving  water.  The  powerful  composition,  classical  costume, 
recognizable  heads  of  the  figures,  and  the  use  of  a  new,  shaded  style  all  point  to  the  influence 
of  the  painter  Andrea  Mantegna  and  his  circle  on  the  emerging  classical  design  of  the  Venetian 
woodcut  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Here,  as  in  the  opening  illustration  for  the  1501  edition  of  Giunta’s  Missale,  the  page 
opposite  the  large  woodcut  is  decorated  with  an  initial  letter  in  outline,  smaller  woodcuts 
reflecting  the  life  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  two  marginal  borders  enclosing  the  red  and  black  text. 
The  woodcuts  are  not  as  clear  or  as  evenly  inked  as  those  in  the  1501  edition  and  reflect  the 
continued  use  of  these  wood  blocks  by  Giunta  to  illustrate  his  many  editions  of  liturgical  texts. 

8vo.  146  x  100  mm,  5%  x  4  in.  Camerini  ill. 

Pollard  Italian  183.  Sander  1351.  Essling  937. 
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Zanoto  di  Castellione  based  the  text  and  format  of  the  1508  Milan  edition  of 
Libro  de  la  ventura  by  Lorenzo  Spirito  (d.  1496)  on  an  edition  printed  in  Milan  for  Johannes 
and  Jacobus  Legnano  by  Pietro  de  Mantegatiis  in  1500.  Like  Mantegatiis,  Castellione,  a  very 
successful  printer  whose  imprints  appeared  in  Milan  from  1505  to  1523,  often  printed  books 
for  the  publisher  Johannes  and  Jacobus,  Fratelli  de  Legnano,  the  most  important  publishing 
company  in  Milan  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  essay  describing 
the  illustrated  editions  of  Libro  de  la  ventura,  Tammaro  De  Marinis  points  out  that  the  woodcuts 
of  the  kings,  the  dice  game,  the  prophets,  and  those  set  in  the  center  of  the  wheels  of  fortune 
are  the  same  in  both  editions,  but  the  architectural  woodcut  border  and  the  woodcut  IHS  that 
appear  on  the  title  leaf  differ.  He  attributes  the  woodcuts  to  the  Milan  artist  Giovanni  Pagani 
and  bases  his  attribution  on  a  signed  woodcut,  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  that  appears  in  the 
1499  edition  of  Vita  de  la  Preciosa  Vergine  Maria,  also  printed  by  Pietro  de  Mantegatiis. 

The  title  leaf  of  this  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  full-page  architectural  border  in  outline 
enclosing  the  publisher’s  mark,  the  title,  and  instructions  for  playing  the  games.  A  parade  of 
twenty  woodcuts,  including  five  repeats,  follows,  representing  the  kings  who  rule  the  game. 
Arranged  on  five  pages,  each  is  enclosed  within  the  same  full-page,  thick  black-ground  passe¬ 
partout  border.  The  border  is  decorated  with  columns  of  exotic  floral  and  vase  designs,  a  leaf- 
and-vine  motif  at  the  top  border,  and  two  putti  flanking  a  wreath-and-shield  motif  in  the 
bottom  border.  After  the  kings  come  twenty  pages  illustrating  the  game  of  dice.  Each  page  is 
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45-  Lorenzo  Spirito. 
Libro  dc  la  uentura.  Milan: 
Zanoto  di  Castellione 
for  Fratelli  Legnano, 

23  August  1508 


laid  out  in  six  columns  to  show  dice  combinations,  and  a  few  lines  of  text  describe  the  result 
of  the  thrown  dice.  At  the  center  of  each  page  is  a  woodcut  outline  of  either  a  symbol  for  one 
of  the  planets  or  a  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

Following  the  game  of  dice  are  twenty  wheels  of  fortune,  each  enclosed  by  a  round  black- 
ground  border  decorated  with  a  branch-and-leaf  motif.  At  the  bottom  of  each  wheel  is  a  large 
border  in  one  of  four  designs:  a  series  of  putti  at  play,  a  hunting  scene,  hounds  catching  a  wolf, 
or  a  dragon  brought  to  bay  by  hunters.  The  text  describing  the  fortunes  progresses  from  the 
outer  border,  and  at  the  center  of  each  wheel  is  a  decorative  wroodcut  representing  a  planet  or 
a  sign  of  the  zodiac.  The  final  twenty-five  pages  give  predictions,  illustrated  with  twenty  wood- 
cuts  in  outline  of  Old  Testament  prophets.  Pollard  provides  a  description  of  the  rules  to  the 
game  in  his  citation  for  the  1501  edition  printed  by  Guillaume  le  Signerre  in  item  157  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  Dyson  Perrins  collection  of  Italian  books. 

Many  of  the  designs  are  very  well  done,  especially  those  that  appear  in  the  center  of  the 
wheels  of  fortune  and  in  the  woodcut  borders  below  the  wheels.  In  the  opening  illustrated 
here,  the  leopard  on  the  left  is  cut  in  a  thick  outline  and  modeled  with  precise  curved  lines. 
The  leopards  formal  pose  is  particularly  appealing  as  it  projects  a  dignity'  commensurate  with 
its  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  animal  kingdom.  On  the  right,  the  dolphin  is  similarly  cut, 
but  it  is  set  within  a  sea  of  curved  lines  against  a  well-defined  architectural  background.  The 
dolphin’s  design  is  classical  in  origin  and  projects  an  aggressive  attitude,  one  suggesting  the  dol- 
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phin’s  importance  as  protector  of  the  city  of  Venice,  denoted  by  the  tower  of  St.  Mark’s  in  the 
background.  The  well-designed  woodcut  border  of  the  hunt  on  the  left  and  the  putti  at  play 
on  the  right  are  symbols  of  the  vagaries  of  life,  where  good  fortune  and  calamity  are  equally 
possible. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  and  games  of  dice  were  common  entertainments  in  the  late  Middle 
Ages  and  early  Renaissance  period.  Most  people  considered  personal  fate  to  be  as  much  depen¬ 
dent  on  good  fortune  and  chance  as  on  faith  and  good  works.  The  spin  of  the  wheel  or  the 
toss  of  the  dice  were  tried  and  true  methods  of  explaining  how  the  unknown  worked  and  gave 
meaning  to  what  transpired  in  everyday  life.  Spirito’s  Book  of  Fortune,  first  published  in  1482, 
went  through  more  than  a  dozen  editions  by  1525  and  was  especially  popular  in  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  like  Italy.  This  edition  appears  to  be  very  rare;  the  National  Union  Catalog  (NUC)  cites 
only  the  Rosenwald  copy  and  a  single  copy  at  Harvard,  which  may  be  a  mistaken  identification. 
The  Rosenwald  copy  was  previously  owned  by  Ambroise  Firrnin  Didot  and  William  Morris, 
and  it  carries  their  bookplates,  along  with  the  ownership  plates  of  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins  and 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald. 

Folio.  295  x  206  mm,  11  %  x  8  in.  Pollard  Italian  187.  Sander  7048. 

De  Marinis  5,  7,  pp.  71  —72.  Kristeller  335,  for  the  Milan, 

1509  edition  printed  by  Gotardo  da  Ponte. 
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The  first  edition  of  the  first  Italian  writing  manual  was  written  by  Sigismondo 
Fanti  and  printed  in  1514  in  Venice.  It  is  illustrated  with  woodcut  borders,  initial  letters, 
diagrams,  and  letterforms,  accompanied  by  a  text  instructing  in  the  art  of  handwriting.  Fanti, 
a  mathematician  and  astronomer  from  the  city  of  Ferrara,  published  Theorica  et  practica  de  mode 
scribendi  fabricandique  omrtes  litterarum  species  with  the  thought  that  secretaries,  copyists,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  artisans  could  learn  techniques  of  applying  geometry  to  the  construction  of  letter- 
forms.  His  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  beginning  with  information  about  paper,  ink,  and 
the  proper  way  of  holding  a  pen  and  applying  it  to  paper.  Fanti  gives  the  history  of  various 
hands,  describes  in  detail  rotunda,  textura,  and  roman  alphabets,  and  explains  the  geometric 
method  of  forming  both  lowercase  and  capital  letters.  A.  S.  Osley  writes,  “In  its  way,  Fanti’s 
book  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  systematic  expositions  of  the  art  of  calligraphy  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century.” 

Beneath  the  title  on  the  first  leaf  is  a  woodcut  in  outline  of  a  left-handed  writer  holding 
a  pen  and  applying  it  to  paper.  The  hand  is  extremely  well  drawn  and  highlighted  with  parallel 
lines.  The  subtle  use  of  cross-hatching  to  shade  the  interior  of  the  sleeve  is  used  again  in  another 
woodcut  showing  the  torso  of  a  writer  using  both  hands  in  the  act  of  writing,  the  left  hand  to 
hold  the  pen  and  the  right  to  secure  the  paper.  A  third  woodcut  in  outline  illustrates  the  tools 
of  the  writing  trade.  The  pen,  scissor,  knife,  inkwell,  compass,  and  square  are  simply  designed 
in  outline  and  cut  in  black  line.  The  finely  cut  contours  and  the  clever  application  of  the  shad¬ 
ing  and  cross-hatching  in  these  three  cuts  indicate  the  work  of  an  accomplished  designer  and 
block  cutter. 

The  woodcuts  of  the  capital  letters  D  and  E  that  appear  here  are  examples  of  the  way 
geometric  patterns  were  used  by  Fanti  in  the  design  of  his  letters.  The  circle  and  the  square, 
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sSBj  ^Jndo  ™edcfime  norms  de  la  pcedcre  fe 


ratio  obfer. 


15]  ™eJC™  cd‘'  *«*  rnagior  i  &  minor,  iaceti  in  la  pot£ 
del  qdrota:  h  diametri  cu  Ii pofTamcti  &  fux  diuilioe: 
^ — ~~  i5°m£.in  Jfa;c-apudlo  fu  iftituito  3C  orai-ito.  Excepto 
che  a  la  Ira.  U.  la  qle  in  tediamo  p  forza  geometrica  al  pnte  dcfcnbe 

re.Bifogna  lalta  naturale  de  manufiniftraptrahere :  Extcndcdo  la 

Jinea.u.x.negdiftare  da.s.t.li  come.s.t.aegdifta  da.a.c.in  poteria  &  in 
logi tu dine: fcdo  ii  poflamero  caufito  da  la  largheza  de  la  pena.R.s, 
Quado  cofi  hauerai  ogni  cola  diligentemete  fabrica  to.  Dico la  Ira 
D.  Antigua  naruraleefTcrepragione  pfectametefortuaiChiigno. 


c  t  V  a  e*  d 

rara  le  geometries  normae:&  maxie  le  Euclidiane  ifieme  anchor* 
cu  le  Sigifmodane.Pronuciamo  a  q  Hi  efiere  la  uia  reda  acellata  & p 
lor  la  uia  obhqua  li  fera  roanifefta  Si  apta:  Vn  re  cofiglio  o  Icgete:& 
a  uoi  altri  diledtarimo  ue  uogliati  fopra  de  qlle  Irae  che  rrouantj  for 
(i  hauere  piu  gra  afudare:ne  il  fenfo  li  totalmere  ponere.  Impoche  i 
dlls  certamete  mai  nulla  mefura atrouarai elTere pfedta  fe  no  a  ta. 
ftom:&  fepcafo  1)  farai  pmutare  la  magnitude  dc  la  Ira:  loro  mu  t* 

rano  noui  modi di  iuentioe:&  l  q  11s  li  farano  lfinirs lines  Si  circu. 
li  Si  ferano  frulira.Ma  fano  pche  apareno  de  piu  artificiottu  intedi 
Sic.Mul ti  fono  che  amenfurano  Ii  rerreni  Si  Botts  e  non  lanoi  £■* 
pter  quidraa  diconoil  prsceptorc  cofi  rae  ha  infegnato. 


O  VAR. TVS. 

A  litreta.E.antiqua  certamente  cauarfe  da  le  medefime 
circiirtantisSi  modi  de  la  prscedete  no  negamo.Qua. 
do  aduque  lafta  naturale  de  qfta  litrera  fera  cu  lemedeii 
norros,ptratfta.FaciafTe  fopra  il  cctro.E.  comuno  la 
portioe del  circulo.x.p.fecudolaqntade.e.x.tagendo  Io  diametro 
jiin.y.dal  qle  pundto  lia  la  llnea.y.z.ppcndiculariter  exteduta  fo 
praildiametro.a.d.per  la.xi.  de  Eudide:Si  de  ditta  Ira  la  gamba  lfe 
rprehauerai  fabricator  fe  la  fupioregaba  uorai  generate.  Alhora 
dal  pado.  z.  per  lg.xi.del  Megarefe  fia  la  linea.z.Si.  ppendiculariter 

n 


-.yauucataii  cui  termioliala  Iinea.b.F.diitaredalalinea.u.z.p 
^rtidc  tefta.  Hauerai  alhora  la  mediate  gaba  de  dita  Ira  cu  docftri 
if  i  -ma**e  P  graded)  11a  li  ferano  Ii  dui  paruilfimi  circu 

K fr.0  ,a  qtita  de  media  tefta  defcripti.Se  da  poi  Ii  dui  parui  circu 
ecudolaqritade.h.c.ecde.f.a.cioedclalatitudinede  la  tefta  fe. 
ietj°P°  *'  centn-f-et.h.defcripci:ut  fupra  iam  oftenfum  eftdalit 
Ant‘qua  fera  cum  perfeiftioneinftiruita. 


46.  SlGISMONDO  FANTI. 
Theorica  et  practica  de  mode 
scribendi  fabricandique  omnes 
iitterarum  species.  Venice: 
Giovanni  Rosso, 

1  December  1514 


the  building  blocks  of  classical  architecture  and  the  basis  for  letter  designs  that  appear  in  Pacioli’s 
Divina  proportion e,  published  in  Venice  in  1509,  provide  a  starting  point  for  Fanti.  He,  however, 
pushed  past  the  limits  of  Pacioli’s  theory  of  proportion  by  applying  principles  of  geometry  to 
extend  the  lines  of  his  letterforms  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  the  proportionality'  of  the 
circle  and  the  square. 

Each  of  the  four  parts  of  Theorica  et  practica  is  introduced  by  a  chapter  page,  each  illustrated 
with  the  same  full-page  passe-partout  border  in  black  ground,  and  a  large  foliated  initial  letter. 
Sander  suggests  that  the  border  and  initial  letter  were  copied  from  the  1505  edition  of  Miracoli 
della  Madonna  printed  by  Bartolomeo  Zanni.  The  initial  letters  also  resemble  the  black-ground 
woodcut  in  the  Commentaries  of  Saint  Jerome  printed  by  Johannes  and  Gregorius  Gregoriis  in 
1498.  The  bottom  block  of  the  border  seems  to  be  inspired  by  a  border  cut  from  the  Giunta 
edition  of  Repule  ordinum  printed  by  Johannes  Emericus  de  Spira  in  1500. 

One  of  the  more  curious  aspects  of  Fanti’s  book  is  his  discussion  of  the  chancery  letter. 
His  work  is  the  first  to  discuss  how  to  write  this  letterform,  but  no  examples  were  supplied 
even  though  space  was  provided  for  it  in  his  text.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  unable  to 
find  a  block  cutter  able  to  produce  samples  of  chancery  design. 


4to.  203  x  149  mm,  8x6  in.  Pollard  Italian  212.  Bonacini  607.  Sander  2652.  Essling  1824. 
Schafer  Italian  73.  2,000  Years  of  Calligraphy  58.  Becker  1.  Osley,  pp.  5-12. 
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This  rare  edition  or-  Alexandro  de  Paganini’s  Apocalypse,  printed  in  Venice  April 
7,  1515/16,  is  organized  in  two  parts.  The  first  contains  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Latin 
with  commentaries  in  Italian  by  Federico  Veneto,  the  early  fourteenth-century  Dominican 
friar  and  theologian.  The  second  part  comprises  the  Latin  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  its  title  leaf 
illustrated  with  a  large  woodcut  ofjesus  Asleep  in  a  Boat  with  His  Disciples,  and  fifteen  full- 
page  woodcuts  inspired  by  Diirer’s  monumental  images,  which  were  first  printed  in  1498  and 
reissued  in  1511. 

Enclosing  the  title  of  part  1  is  an  eight-piece  woodcut  border  in  black  ground,  designed 
with  elaborate  arabesque  strapwork  and  highlighted  with  the  systematic  application  of  dots  in 
the  crible  manner.  The  large  initial  letter  is  similarly  designed  and  printed  in  red,  as  is  part  of 
the  text  of  the  title.  The  remainder  of  part  1  is  illustrated  with  four-  and  six-line  initials  deco¬ 
rated  with  floral  patterns,  strapwork,  and  crible.  The  Italian  text  is  printed  in  a  beautiful  roman 
font  with  an  italic  flair,  first  used  by  Paganini  in  his  editions  of  Euclid  and  Pacioli  printed  in 
1509.  In  this  copy  the  first  lines  of  the  Italian  commentary  have  been  highlighted  in  brown 
wash  by  an  early  hand. 

The  illustrations  that  accompany  part  2  have  been  variously  attributed  to  Zoan  Andrea 
and  Domenico  Campagnola,  and  one  cut  has  even  been  attributed  to  Titian.  As  Mortimer 
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Michael  Fighting  the  Dragon. 
15 1 1  ?  Prints  and  Photo¬ 
graphs  Division,  Library 
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points  out,  eight  of  the  cuts  after  Diirer  and  the  woodcut  on  the  title  leaf  all  carry  some  form 
of  the  signature  Z.A  or  IA.  One  of  the  woodcuts  is  signed  in  full  “Zova  Adrae.,”  and  their  at¬ 
tribution  to  the  fifteenth-century  painter  Zoan  Andrea  has  been  vigorously  debated  by  art  his¬ 
torians  over  the  decades.  Most  recently,  Suzanne  Boorsch  has  proposed  that  the  ZA  and  IA 
are  probably  the  signatures  of  Giovanni  Antonio  da  Brescia  and  not  Zoan  Andrea.  Boorsch  s 
essay  is  a  useful  introduction  to  the  history  of  this  controversy  and  to  her  methodology  for  es¬ 
tablishing  evidence  for  the  attribution  of  the  woodcuts  to  Giovanni  Antonio  da  Brescia. 

The  woodcut  Saint  Michael  Fighting  the  Dragon  is  signed  IA  in  the  lower  right.  About 
a  third  smaller  than  Diirer’s  original,  it  is  cut  in  reverse.  The  landscape  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cut  looks  more  like  an  Italian  hill  town  than  a  German  village,  and  the  figures  in  the  image 
are  more  forward  in  the  frame  than  they  are  in  Diirer’s  design.  Whereas  Diirer  used  very  little 
cross-hatching  to  shade  his  figures,  the  designer  of  the  Italian  woodcut  darkens  his  backgrounds 
by  freely  using  this  method  of  colorization.  Otherwise,  the  Italian  cut  follows  Diirer ’s  compo¬ 
sition  quite  closely. 

Yet  it  is  the  faces  of  the  figures,  the  ornamentation  of  the  shields  and  swords,  and  the  de¬ 
tail  of  the  robes  and  dragon’s  body  that  distinguish  the  original  from  the  Italian  copy.  Diirer’s 
flick  of  pencil,  the  use  of  varied  thicknesses  and  patterns  of  line,  and  the  sheer  volume  of  detail 
bring  a  remarkable  clarity  and  vibrancy  to  his  cut.  The  Italian  version,  though  successful  in 
many  respects,  suffers  from  an  application  of  uniform  lines  that  fill  in  space  rather  than  clearly 
define  it.  The  Diirer  woodcut  also  reflects  the  great  skills  of  the  Nuremberg  craftsman  who 
cut  the  block.  This  woodcutter  was  able  to  translate  Diirer’s  flicks  and  dashes  by  executing  ex¬ 
quisitely  fine  cuts  in  repetition,  producing  an  exciting  rendering  of  Diirer’s  image. 

The  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  of  Paganinis  Apocalypse  is  marked  on  the  title  page 
with  the  ownership  stamp  ofjosephi  Martini  Lucensis. 

Folio.  300  x  205  mm,  n  14  x  8  in.  Pollard  Italian  214.  Sander  3651. 

Essling  205.  Mortimer  Italian  58.  Norton  Italian,  p.  145.  Boorsch,  pp.  56—66. 
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The  second  edition  of  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  ofFaustino  andjovita,  two  saints 
of  the  city  of  Brescia  put  to  death  in  a.d.  120,  was  printed  in  that  city  by  Damiano  and 
Jacobus  Philippum  fratres,  dated  April  4,  1534.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  large  woodcut  of 
Saint  Apollonius  dressed  as  a  bishop  and  seated  between  Saints  Faustino  andjovita,  who  are 
dressed  as  priests.  The  image  is  deftly  cut  using  thick  lines  for  the  contours  of  the  forms,  the 
folds  of  the  garments,  and  a  small  amount  of  ornamentation  applied  to  their  robes.  The  most 
striking  aspect  of  the  woodcut  is  the  emphasis  the  designer  and  the  cutter  have  placed  on  the 
facial  characteristics  of  the  figures.  Recalling  in  this  way  the  Milanese  interest  in  portraiture, 
the  artist  has  focused  on  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  providing  each  with  individual  character¬ 
istics,  yet  emphasizing  the  eyes  by  creating  deep  sockets  and  high  cheekbones.  The  woodcut 
is  framed  by  a  four-piece  passe-partout  border  designed  in  an  arabesque  style  and  cut  in  the 
white-on-black  technique. 

This  little  book  also  contains  a  portrait  cut  of  Saint  Afra,  with  a  lion  and  dragon  at  her 
feet,  illustrated  here.  Again,  the  facial  features  are  emphasized,  and  particular  skill  is  exhibited 
in  the  detailing  of  the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  saint.  A  cityscape  in  proper  perspective  contributes 
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0.ua  fegtrtta  la  cSnerfifie  t  Hta  affra  moglle  i  2ftalfco  cStc:e  cot 
Sdo  al  ocferto  p  volflia  oe  oto  e  come  U  llont  la  ebpagnozonoe  fle 
teno  cu  lei  g  comadamf  to  oi  fancri:?  fimclmft  c6t  facto  ®polMo 
vefcouo  oe  iSreffa  bapttso  tna  quantita  oe  bomini. 

eSdocba  oafapereebealdedo  affra  mofilfe  oe  efite  Itallco 
cbe  le  fere  battetiao  mono  el  fuo  maritodfpirata  ba  oio  feg 
leteoacafafonaeveneoottecraadriao  cbefiaoa  nel  apblteatrot 
g  vedete  la  moxteb  li  fieri  martgri  faufllno  c  Jouria  gebe  afpeW 
ua  pure  oeboza  i  boza  cbi  foffiiiobnozari  e  mcztf.£Juefta  o5a ef' 
ftooinSci  ad  adtiio  cSmido  a  cridare  e  oire  cfl  vna  gra  voce.^' 


to  an  overall  balance  of  the  compositional  format.  Simply  cut  with  thick  contour  lines  and 
some  shading,  the  image  shows  Saint  Affa  as  well  proportioned  and  sensitively  portrayed.  Mor¬ 
timer  suggests  the  woodcut  of  Saint  Afra  was  executed  by  a  different  hand  than  the  title  cut  of 
the  two  saints,  which  she  deems  more  coarsely  executed. 

4to.  19S  x  142  mm,  8  x  5  V2  in.  Pollard  Italian  256. 

Sander  2676.  Mortimer  Italian  181.  Pasero  62. 


48.  Legenda  ouero  passione 
dc  li  sancti  martyri  Faustina 
e  Jouita  canalicri  de  Christo. 
Brescia:  Damiano  and 
Jacobus  Philippum  fratres, 
4  April  1534 
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Tito  Giovanni  Scandianese’s  didactic  poem  idealizing  the  chase,  written  in  ottava 
rima  and  illustrated  throughout  with  woodcuts  and  initial  letters,  was  first  published  in  1556. 
The  text  in  four  parts  describes  the  traditions -of  field  sports,  the  pageantry  of  hunting,  the  hunt 
with  horse  and  hound,  and  the  art  of  deer,  boar,  and  rabbit  hunting.  This  edition,  published  in 
Venice  by  Gabriele  Giolito  et  fratelli,  also  contains  Giolito’s  translation  of  “Sfera,"  an  essay  by 
Proclus,  the  fifth-century  Neoplatonist  and  mathematician,  its  first  translation  into  Italian. 

Lihri  della  Caccia  is  illustrated  with  fifteen  woodcuts  in  the  text,  some  of  which  were 
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L1JJKU  bECONDO  DEL  CINE- 
GETICO,  OVER  CACCIA, 

DI  TITO  GIOVANNI 
SCANDIANESE. 


Ad  re  nettvn,  chi 
coltridente  alter o 
' Tmuotendo  U  terra ,  a  uital 
luce 

(jta  producefli  1 1  bcl  (jtual  pri- 
micro : 

Ftbeo  Jplendor  miriconducc 
eAdirle  laudi  d'ogr.i  buon  deflricro : 

Deb  non  tigraui  ahjuanto  cjjcrmiducc , 

Sian  teco  le  'Natadi ,  t  le  altre  *Ninfc 
Kfcitefuor  de  le  Qrulcc  Lwfc . 


Tabuhrono  U 
P  octi  c he  ?dl 
Udc  c 

no  cjjcndo  in 
contraflo  di 
da-  il  Home 
ad  Athene 
Nettun  per  . 
cojje  la  Ter • 
ra  c t  ne  mem 
(jut  il  prmto 
uuaUo  detto 
Arione,cr  a 
PaRade  I'Olim 
ux. 

lnuocatio  tol 
te  da  Virgil. 
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49.'  Tito  Giovanni 
Scandianese.  Libri  della 
Caccia.  Con  la  Iraduttione 
della  Sfcra  di  Proclo.  Venice: 
Gabriele  Giolito  et  fratelli, 
1556 


originally  designed  for  Lodovico  Dolci’s  translation  of  Ovid’s  Trasformazioni,  which  Giolito 
printed  in  1553.  The  work  also  includes  woodcut  headpieces  and  tailpieces,  and  foliated  and 
historiated  initial  letters  in  three  sizes.  Giolito’s  large  phoenix  device  appears  on  the  title  page 
of  both  works,  and  his  smaller  printer’s  mark  of  the  phoenix  rising  is  found  on  the  verso  of 
the  final  leaf.  At  the  beginning  of  each  part,  Scandianese  provides  an  eight-line  “Argomento,” 
the  subject  of  the  chapter,  in  verse,  which  is  framed  in  a  woodcut  border  illustrated  with 
nymphs,  grotesques,  and  satyrs,  all  of  which  are  connected  by  an  intertwined  series  of  flowers, 
branches,  urns,  and  vases.  The  detailed  border  is  cut  in  outline,  with  parallel-line  shading. 

In  the  example  offered  here,  the  large  cut  is  a  well-composed  and  balanced  image,  set  in 
classical  times  and  illustrated  with  classical  motifs.  The  woodcut  shows  Athena  listening  to 
Neptune,  who  gestures  toward  Arion,  as  he  tells  her  the  story  of  his  union  with  Demeter  and 
the  creation  of  the  first  horse.  Athena’s  costume  and  the  figures  of  both  Neptune  and  Arion 
are  clearly  articulated  and  expertly  modeled  by  heavy  shading.  With  the  exception  of  the  figure 
of  Mercury  winging  its  way  across  the  sky,  this  is  a  very  successful  woodcut,  pleasing  in  both 
its  composition  and  its  detail.  The  large  historiated  woodcut  initial  letter  was  designed  to  echo 
the  story'  of  Neptune  and  Demeter  and  is  cut  in  the  same  style,  and  is  of  the  same  quality,  as  the 
larger  narrative  woodcut.  This  two-page  opening  is  beautifully  balanced,  demonstrating  the 
sensitive  integration  of  text  and  image  that  is  the  strongest  characteristic  of  the  book. 

By  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  the  characteristics  of  the  Italian  woodcut  had  become  well 
established.  Reflecting  the  literary  and  antiquarian  tastes  of  the  previous  five  decades,  classical 
subjects  and  images  dominated  Italian  artistic  output.  The  classical  designs  of  woodcut  images. 
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which  began  appearing  in  the  late  1490s,  had  become  the  standard,  as  had  the  heavy  use  of 
shading,  which  also  began  appearing  in  the  Italian  woodcut  during  the  same  period.  By  1550 
the  techniques  for  creating  perspective  were  universally  understood  by  artists,  designers,  and 
woodcutters,  an  advancement  that  is  seen  clearly  in  the  composition  of  Neptune  and  Arion. 

4to.  207  x  144  mm,  8  Ms  x  5%  in.  Pollard  Italian  289. 

Schwerdt  1,  p.  207.  Mortimer  Italian  211. 

Butler,  “Gioloti  and  Their  Press  at  Venice,”  pp.  83  —  107.  Bongi  I,  pp.  485  —  87. 
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The  first  edition  of  Ariosto’s  text  for  Orlando furioso  was  printed  in  1516,  after 
which  it  went  through  various  editions,  in  ever  growing  numbers  of  cantos,  until  in  1532 
the  complete  series  of  forty-six  cantos  was  printed  in  Ferrara.  The  first  illustrated  edition, 
printed  in  Venice  in  1530  by  Zoppino,  includes  a  crude  portrait  of  the  author  and  a  series  of 
undistinguished  small  woodcuts  in  the  style  of  the  1491  Dante  printed  by  Benalius  and  Capcasa. 
The  Ferrara  edition  of  1532  is  illustrated  with  a  remarkable  likeness  of  the  author  after  a  painting 
by  Titian  as  well  as  a  series  of  small  cuts.  The  portrait  was  of  such  quality  that  it  was  used  on 
the  title  pages  of  numerous  editions  of  Orlando  throughout  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1542 


50.  Ludovico  Ariosto. 
Orlando  furioso.  Venice: 
Vicenzo  Valgrisi,  1562 
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a:*gom  bnto. 

Con  Cantata  fun  Donna  ji  riodante 
Ha  in  dote  tl  bet  Ducato  d  .Albania . 
Ruggiero  tn  tanto  lit  l  deflrtcr  uoUnte 
At  regno  capita  d'jtlcina  na . 

One  da  1‘ liman  trlirto  ode  Ic  tante 
Frode  di  lei ,  e  per  farm  sinuia ; 

Ma  trona  alto  contrafio ;  e  cbi  da  pent 
Indil'ba  tratto ,  d  nouapugna  il  mena. 


1L  PALAGIO  D'ALCINA  IN  QVESTO  SESTO  CANTO,  ET 
cl) a  chc  dopo  Phaucffi  ilouni  giornl  goduco  gli  anunti ,  traafotmaua  10  piante ,  &  in  Fere, ci 
ricordano  quanto  Iclafciuichabbiao  fotiadi  oriuard’ogni  forma  dipcriooa  umana,  non 
ciac  della  ragione ,  &  dell'iniellcuo  ,chi  fi  di  loro  jo  preda . 


CANTO  SESTO. 


I  $  B  R  CHI 
ml'oprdndo/l 
eonfida , 
Ch'ogtibor  Jlar 
debbia  il  male 
ficioocculto; 
Che  quSdo  ogn 
altro  tacciafin 
tornogrida 

L’ aria  ,e  la  terra  iftrffajn  cb'cfepulto . 

E  Diofkft>cffo,cbt'l  peecatogutda 
llpeceator  ;poi  eb'alcun  dtgliha  indidto; 

Zfe  medefmo  ,fenKa  altrui  richiefta , 
Inauedutamente  manififia , 

H uuraeredutoihnifir  Polineffb 
T otatmtiue  il  delittofuo  coprire , 

Dalinda  confapenole  d'apprtffo 
leuandofl  ehefola  il  pp  tea  dirt . 


E  giungtndo  il  fecondo  al  print  o  ecceffo , 
Affretto  il  mail  cbe  pot ca  differire  ; 

E  potca  differire ,  e  Jchiuar  forfe; 
Mafeflefjojfronaniot  a  morir  corfc . 

E  perde  amici  a  un  tempo,  t  uita ,  efluto , 

E  onor;  chefumolto  piugraue  daimo . 

di  fopra ,  cbefu  affai  pregato 
ll  Caualier  >  chc  ancor  cbi Jla  non fanno . 

A  l  fin  fi traffic  f  elmo ;  el  uifo  amato 
Scoperje, cbe piu uolle utduto  haiuio ; 

E  dimofiro ,  come  eraAriodme 
Vtr  tutta Scotia  lagrimato  inante . 

Ariodante  ,cbe  G  me  nr  a  pi  ant  0 
Haiica  per  mort?,e'l  fi-atel  piatteq  bauea, 
URe,lq  carte ,  ilpapol  tut  to  quanto ,  c 
Di  tal  bonta,  di  tal  ualor  fplenlea . 

Aduinjut  il  peregrin  mnitir  di  quanto 
1114/1*1  di  lui  narro,  quiui  apparea  ; 

.Efupter  net, cbe iatfajfo  Marino 
Qittarfi  m  ntarlo  aide  a  capo  cbtno 

t>  i  Mrf, 
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Gabriel  Giolito  of  Venice  printed  an  edition  of  Orlando  and  illustrated  his  book  with  larger 
woodcuts,  which  he  placed  at  the  head  of  each  canto.  Philip  Hofer  considers  Giolito  s  production 
the  “first  worthwhile  edition”  and  states  that  if  it  “were  possible  to  give  the  artists  who  designed 
[the  woodcuts]  a  name,  he  would  rank  among  the  best  illustrators  of  the  period.”  When  Vincenzo 
Valgrisi  first  published  an  edition  of  Orlando  furioso  in  1556,  he  became  the  first  printer  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  text  with  full-page  woodcuts.  With  its  publication,  Valgrisi  entered  a  lucrative  market 
and  began  competing  directly  with  Giolito,  who  stopped  publishing  editions  of  Orlando  in 
1560,  ceding  the  field  to  Valgrisi  and  to  another  Venetian  printer,  Giovanni  Andrea  Vavassore. 

For  his  editions  Valgrisi  used  an  architectural  title  page  containing  the  portrait  of  Ariosto 
after  Titian  and  placed  a  large  woodcut  of  his  printer’s  device  just  below  the  text  of  the  title. 
The  text  is  illustrated  with  forty-six  full-page  woodcuts  set  within  one  of  two  border  styles 
decorated  with  putti  or  grotesques.  Two  styles  of  woodcut  borders  frame  the  “argomento”  that 
precedes  each  canto.  All  of  these  wood  blocks  were  used  repeatedly  by  Valgrisi,  but  Mortimer 
notes  that  there  was  some  reworking  of  the  original  wood  blocks  before  the  publication  of  the 
1560  edition.  Valgrisi  also  decorated  the  book  with  historiated  and  foliated  initial  letters.  A 
second,  less  elaborate  printer’s  device  appears  twice,  once  on  the  section  title  page  of  “Anno- 
tationi  et  Avvertimenti”  and  again  on  the  final  leaf  of  the  book. 

The  opening  for  canto  6,  which  is  illustrated  here,  contains  many  of  the  elements  Valgrisi 
used  to  decorate  his  text.  The  large  narrative  woodcut,  the  borders  framing  the  large  cut  and 
each  argomento,  the  historiated  initials,  and  the  arrangement  in  two  columns  of  the  text  set  in 
a  small  italic  typeface  combine  to  create  a  balanced  and  attractive  typographical  layout.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  arrangement  is  not  used  consistently  throughout  the  entire  volume,  w'hich  may  be 
the  result  of  financial  pressure  caused  by  the  competitive  market  in  which  this  text  was  published. 

All  the  cuts  made  for  Valgrisi’s  book  are  cut  in  outline,  with  thicker  lines  used  for  con¬ 
tours  and  thinner  lines  and  varied  patterns  of  parallel  lines  for  shading.  In  this  image  for  canto 
6,  there  are  five  separate  events  depicted  in  the  block,  beginning  front  forward  and  ending  in 
a  complex  series  of  events  depicted  at  the  top.  This  running  narrative  format  was  first  used  by 
Giolito  and  became  the  standard  for  illustrating  editions  of  Orlando  furioso  for  almost  two  cen¬ 
turies.  But  unlike  the  clear  narrative  presented  in  the  images  created  for  Giolito,  the  compositions 
designed  for  Valgrisi,  as  well  as  for  other  later  published  editions  of  Orlando,  are  more  difficult 
to  decipher.  Shaded  areas  dominate  the  cuts  and  the  meaning  of  the  narrative  is  obscured  under 
the  weight  of  the  muddied  figures  and  crowded  spaces.  To  clarify  the  narrative,  the  designer 
labeled  the  figures  and  places  in  each  image.  Over  time,  the  problem  of  discerning  meaning 
was  compounded  by  the  wear  to  many  of  the  wood  blocks,  which  is  apparent  here  in  the  weak 
printing  of  the  border  enclosing  the  large  block. 

The  design  of  these  blocks  was  originally  attributed  to  Ariosto’s  friend  Dosso  Dossi,  the 
painter,  but  modern  historians  have  suggested,  as  did  Hofer,  that  the  woodcuts  are  “by  a  minor 
artist  trained  to  draw  intricate  designs.” 

In  addition  to  the  bookplates  of  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins  and  Lessing J.  Rosenwald,  this  copy 
also  carries  the  bookplate  of  William  Sneyd. 

4to.  252  x  175  mm,  10  x  7  in.  Pollard  Italian  299. 

Mortimer  Italian  29.  Hofer,  pp.  27-40. 
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Ferdinando  de'Medici  established  the  Typography  Medicea,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  and  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic,  entitled  Evangelium 
sanctum.  Typography  Medicea  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  Christianity  by 
printing  biblical  texts  and  liturgical  books  in  oriental  languages.  It  also  commissioned  fonts  of 
oriental  type  from  some  of  the  most  important  designers  of  the  period,  including  the  noted 
French  printer  Robert  Granjon,  who  designed  the  typeface  for  this  Arabic  edition. 

The  Evangelium  is  illustrated  with  149  woodcuts,  using  67  repeated  blocks. .Fourteen  of 
these  blocks  are  signed  with  the  monograms  of  the  Florentine  artist  Antonio  Tempesta  and 
the  block  cutter  Leonardo  Parasole.  Four  of  the  blocks  cam’  Parasole  s  initials  alone.  The  open¬ 
ing  pages  of  each  of  the  Gospels  are  illustrated  with  a  large  headpiece  in  a  leaf-and-vine  pattern. 
The  title  page  and  all  the  text  pages  are  ruled  in  a  double-line  border. 


5 1 .  Evangelium  sanctum 
domini  nostrijesu  Christi. 
Rome:  Typography 
Medicea,  1591 
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On  two  occasions,  Tenipesta  was  commissioned  to  paint  frescoes  for  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  and  his  career  in  Rome  lasted  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  trained  by  the  Flemish 
artist  Joannes  Stradanus,  whose  influence  can  be  seen  in  Tempesta  s  choice  of  everyday  sub¬ 
jects  and  in  his  sweeping  landscapes  and  urban  backdrops.  The  opening  illustrated  here,  Jesus 
at  Jacob’s  Well  Talking  to  the  Samaritan  Woman,  reflects  this  influence,  and  although  unsigned, 
it  is  undoubtedly  Tempesta ’s  work.  The  design  is  filled  with  Netherlandish  characteristics,  and 
its  most  charming  quality  arises  from  the  artist’s  decision  to  make  the  Samaritan  woman  its  fo¬ 
cus.  The  casual  setting  and  attitude  of  the  figures,  the  flowing  garments,  the  well-defined  land¬ 
scape,  and  the  clearly  delineated  cityscape  all  speak  to  Tempesta  s  training  and  experience.  The 
artist  has  created  a  brilliantly  crafted  woodcut,  extremely  well  balanced  in  its  composition  and 
its  space  well  defined  and  uncluttered.  The  perspective  sweeps  from  right  to  left  taking  the 
viewer  through  all  the  elements  of  the  Gospel  story  in  a  clear  and  complete  manner. 

Leonardo  Parasole’s  ability  to  match  in  cutting  the  quality  of  Tempesta  s  design  lifts  the 
woodcut  from  the  realm  of  craft  into  the  realm  of  fine  art.  The  Samaritan  woman’s  finely  con¬ 
toured  face  and  neck,  the  modest  positioning  of  the  left  hand,  the  flowing  garment  and  veil, 
and  the  strategic  use  of  white  space  to  highlight  her  hip  and  right  leg,  combine  to  present  a 
sensuous  and  human  quality.  These  artistic  choices  are  rendered  judiciously  by  the  application 
of  delicate  shading  and  cross-hatching.  These  same  qualities  exist  in  many  of  the  other  wood- 
cuts  in  the  Evangelium  sanctum,  especially  the  image  of  John  Evangelist,  which  is  signed  by  both 
Tempesta  and  Parasole. 


Folio.  336  x  230  mm,  13  V*  x  9  in.  Pollard  Italian  319. 
Mortimer  Italian  64.  Darlow  and  Moule  1636.  Schafer  Italian  30. 
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acob  Wolff’s  second  edition  of  Aesop,  his  Esopi  appologi  sine  mythologi,  was  printed 


J  in  Basel  in  1501  and  is  the  first  edition  to  contain  the  commentary  of  Sebastian  Brant.  It  is 
organized  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  Rinuccio  s  translation  of  Vita  Aesop,  books 
1-4  of  Romulus’s  prose  version  of  the  Eabula,  and  books  1-3  of  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Anonymous  Neveleti.  The  second  part  includes  the  fables  of  Avianus,  Rinuccio,  and  others, 
with  additions  and  commentary  by  Brant.  Part  2  is  a  collection  of  fables  that  Brant  adapted  from 
various  authors. 

Part  1  is  illustrated  with  194  woodcuts,  copied  in  reverse  from  the  originals  that  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  Johann  Zainer’s  Latin  and  German  editions  of  Aesop’s  Vita  etfabulae  printed  in  Ulm, 
1476-77.  Most  apparent  of  the  stylistic  choices  in  these  woodcuts  is  the  preponderance  of  white 
space  in  the  sky  and  foreground.  Also  characteristic  is  the  use  of  thick-line  contours  to  outline 
the  landscape  and  figures,  the  minimal  shading  and  detail,  and  the  addition  of  a  simply  designed 
tree  and  flowers  to  suggest  a  setting.  As  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  better  woodcuts  from 
Ulm,  the  narrative  is  well  defined  and  clearly  reflects  the  text.  Many  of  the  woodcuts  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Rosen  wald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  are  colored  by  a  contemporary  hand. 

Part  2  is  illustrated  with  141  woodcuts  that  were  first  used  by  Jacobus  Wolff  for  his  circa 
1489  edition  of  the  Vitae  etfabulae  printed  in  Basel.  They  are  much  more  complex  in  style  than 
the  cuts  designed  for  Zainer  in  the  mid-i470s  and  show  an  evolution  in  the  content  as  well  as 
the  style  of  the  woodcut  over  a  twenty-year  period.  This  new  style  of  woodcut  design  that 
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originated  in  Basel  can  also  be  seen  in  images  that  first  appeared  in  Michael  Furter  s  1493  Basel 
edition  of  Der  Ritter  vom  Turn  and  Bergmann  von  Olpe’s  1494  Basel  edition  of  Brant’s  Das 
Narrenschiff. 

The  distinctive  images  illustrating  part  2  introduce  contemporary  content  as  an  artistic 
element,  something  not  seen  in  the  Ulm  blocks.  Although  the  narrative  remains  simple,  the 
images  are  more  fully  developed  and  clearly  represent  the  life  and  customs  of  the  sixteenth 
century'.  The  Bird  Catcher,  on  the  left,  depicts  a  figure  dressed  in  contemporary  costume,  from 
the  hat  on  his  head  to  his  britches  and  knee  socks.  The  woodcut  shows  a  trap  and  its  con¬ 
struction,  its  placement  in  a  clearing  near  a  stand  of  trees,  and  the  method  used  to  control  the 
trap,  by  pulling  two  ropes.  The  woodcut  of  the  Ingenious  Beavers,  on  the  right,  illustrates  a 
different  contemporary7  scene,  including  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  vexing  problem 
of  river  management  that  affected  rural  life  at  the  time,  as  well  as  a  different  contemporary 
costume. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  content,  the  method  of  cutting  the  blocks  here  is  very 
different  from  the  examples  designed  in  Ulm  in  1476.  The  two  woodcuts  from  the  1501  edition 
almost  appear  to  be  cut  on  metal.  The  careful  execution  of  the  thin,  closely  spaced  parallel 
lines  that  shade  the  figures  and  the  landscape  appear  at  first  glance  to  shimmer  with  movement, 


52.  Arson.  Esopi 
Appologi  sine  mythologi 
cum  quibusdam  carminum 
et  fabularum  additionibus 
Sebastiani  Brant. 

Basel:  Jacobus  Wolff 
de  Pforzheim,  1501 
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an  effect  usually  associated  with  metal  cuts.  Also,  the  landscapes  of  both  images  are  more  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  with  well-developed  trees,  clumps  of  tall  grass,  and  a  moving  stream.  These 
elements  are  also  created  by  the  methodical  cutting  of  parallel  lines  in  varying  patterns  of  thick¬ 
nesses  and  lengths.  The  designer  and  block  cutter  also  took  great  care  in  depicting  the  lunging 
canine  teased  by  the  wily  beavers.  The  facial  features  of  both  characters  are  well  defined  and 
contain  individual  characteristics. 

Wolff  also  illustrated  this  edition  with  seven-line  foliated  black-ground  initials  and  a  fine 
series  of  four-line  calligraphic  initial  letters.  A  portrait  of  Brant  appears  on  the  verso  of  the 
title  leaf  of  part  2.  The  portrait  is  a  fully  realized  rendering  of  the  author  kneeling  in  prayer, 
with  his  face  clearly  articulated  and  his  gown,  the  landscape,  and  the  distant  city  view  all  clearly 
defined  and  shaded. 


Folio.  293  x  200  mm,  11V2  x  8  in.  Fairfax  Murray  20. 
Abrams  13 1.  Fleckethorn,  pp.  62—68. 
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Popular  literature  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  is  notorious 
for  its  scarcity,  and  Pierre  Gringore’s  works  are  no  exception.  Noted  for  his  satire  and 
humorous  accounts  of  human  relations,  Gringore  chronicles  the  battle  for  dominance  in  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  that  pits  vice  against  virtue.  Editions  of  his  earliest  works  are  often  known  today 
in  only  one  or  two  copies.  This  1510  edition  of  Le  chasteau  de  labour  printed  in  Paris  by  Jean 
Treperel  is  cited  by  Pollard  as  the  ninth  printed  edition,  but  only  two  copies  of  any  of  these 
nine  editions  are  in  American  libraries,  this  one  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  a  copy  of  the 
1505  edition  at  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  is  incom¬ 
plete,  wanting  leaf  C1,  and  it  also  has  some  minor  paper  repair  to  the  title  page. 

The  Parisian  printer  of  Gringore’s  satire,  Jean  Treperel,  is  best  known  for  publishing 
popular  tracts  in  the  French  language.  Claudin  suggests  that  Treperel  also  edited  many  of  these 
texts,  playing  a  significant  role  in  the  development  of  early  French  literature.  His.  imprint  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  early  1490s,  but  bibliographers  find  it  hard  to  create  a  chronology  of  his  work 
because  many  of  his  printed  books  were  not  signed.  His  son-in-law  was  the  printer  Michel  Le 
Noir.  It  is  thought  that  Le  Noir,  along  with  Treperel’s  widow,  kept  the  imprint  alive  after 
Treperel’s  death  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Treperel  illustrates  Gringore’s  Le  chasteau  de  labour  with  the  large  woodcut  of  the  Author 
in  His  Study,  designed  in  a  medieval  style,  and  twenty  images,  including  six  repeats,  that  illus¬ 
trate  domestic  life  and  labor  in  late  medieval  France.  He  also  uses  five  black-ground  woodcuts 
decorated  in  the  crible  manner  to  illustrate  the  battle  between  vice  and  virtue  in  domestic  and 
commercial  affairs,  common  themes  in  French  vernacular  literature  of  the  period.  The  woodcut 
on  the  left,  the  Workroom,  is  a  good  example  of  the  half  dozen  images  that  depict  the  everyday 
life  of  the  early  modern  tradesman.  Cut  in  outline  and  highlighted  with  shading,  this  interior 
image  is  filled  with  information  about  the  activities  and  division  of  responsibilities  in  an  artisan’s 
shop.  Tools  are  displayed,  work  stations  are  defined,  and  the  craftsmen’s  skills  at  pattern  design, 
burnishing,  and  assembly  are  clearly  articulated.  The  workroom  is  a  well-defined  interior  space. 
The  craftsmen,  each  given  an  individual  facial  expression,  are  attired  in  contemporary  costume. 
Other  images  in  this  series  of  fully  defined  interior  and  exterior  views  of  everyday  life  include 
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two  market  scenes,  a  second  workshop  scene,  and  a  kitchen  scene  that  shows  a  woman  preparing 
a  meal  for  a  man  seated  at  a  table. 

The  black-ground  woodcut  on  the  right  is  from  another  of  the  series  of  images,  represent¬ 
ing  the  battles  of  virtues  over  vices,  in  this  case  Sobriety  versus  Gluttony.  Other  cautionary 
woodcuts  in  this  forma’t  depict  charity  and  envy,  chastity  and  promiscuity,  kindness  and  avarice, 
and  humility  and  pride.  The  white-on-black  style  of  these  cuts,  highlighted  with  dots,  shading, 
decorated  columns,  and  a  floral  foreground,  creates  a  powerful  contrast  for  representing  the 
combat  of  good  and  evil. 

This  copy  is  from  the  library  of  Firmin  Didot  and  is  cited  in  the  auction  catalogue  of 
June  1878,  lot  178,  as  the  “only  known”  copy,  which  is  still  true  today. 


53.  Pierre  Gringore. 
Le  chasteau  de  labour. 

Paris:  Jean  Treperel,  1510 


8vo.  193  x  130  mm,  7  Ys  x  j'/s  in.  Pollard,  Introduction  to  The  Castell  of  Labour,  p.  9. 
Firmin-Didot  1878.  Hind,  pp.  674—75.  Claudin  2,  pp.  511-16. 

Fairfax  Murray  French  205,  for  a  description  of  the  first  edition  of  1499. 

This  edition  not  cited  by  Brunet  or  Rothschild. 
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54.  [Simon  Bougouyn] 
L’espinette  du  jeune  prince, 
conquerant  le  royaulme 
de  bonne  renominee.  Paris: 
Michel  Le  Noir,  1514 


Bougouyn’s  poem  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  that  describes  the  education  of 
a  prince  was  originally  printed  in  Paris  in  1508  by  Verard  and  was  illustrated  with  sixty- 
five  woodcuts  from  many  sources.  The  second,  1514  edition  was  printed  by  Michel  Le  Noir, 
a  Parisian  printer  whose  imprint  first  appeared  in  1492,  and  who  continued  to  publish  books 
well  into  the  sixteenth  century.  Le  Noir  was  Jean  Treperel’s  son-in-law  and  sometime  partner, 
and  on  certain  occasions  both  their  names  appear  as  printer  of  a  book,  one  in  the  imprint  and 
the  other  by  his  printer’s  mark.  Because  of  the  similarities  in  the  type  used,  their  habit  of  pub¬ 
lishing  titles  without  dates,  and  the  fact  that  both  their  imprints  reflect  the  choice  of  similar 
subjects,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  who  actually  printed  which  books.  Scholderer  has  suggested 
that  Le  Noir,  recorded  as  a  stationer  and  bookseller  in  French  records  of  the  period,  may  not 
have  been  a  printer  at  all,  and  that  either  Treperel  or  other  Parisian  printers  printed  his  books, 
using  his  device  at  the  end  of  the  text. 

Le  Noir’s  edition  of  Bougouyn  is  illustrated  with  fifty-two  woodcuts,  including  the  large 
representation  of  the  Young  Prince  on  the  title  page.  Another  large  woodcut,  Five  Scribes,  is 
on  the  verso  of  the  title  page.  Three  half-page  woodcuts  and  forty-seven  small  images,  cut  in 
outline  with  some  minor  shading,  are  also  included.  Like  Verard,  Le  Noir  took  his  woodcuts 
from  various  sources.  The  Young  Prince  had  first  appeared  in  his  1502  edition  of  Benves  de 
Hanstone.  Two  of  the  larger  cuts  with  black  borders  are  from  Jean  Bonhomme’s  1484  edition 
of  the  Destruction  de  Troie,  and  many  of  the  small  cuts  are  from  Verard’s  1485  edition  of  Cae¬ 
sar’s  Commentaires  printed  by  Pierre  Levet. 

The  Cultivators,  illustrated  here,  is  distinguished  by  its  finely  carved  figures  placed  in  a 
clearly  defined  rural  setting.  This  image  first  appeared  in  Jean  Bonhomme’s  1484  edition  of 
Ruraulx  Proiiffitz,  and  like  so  many  French  woodcuts,  it  captures  a  contemporary  view  of  every¬ 
day  life,  where  sowing  seeds,  tending  the  young  growth,  and  harvesting  the  crop  make  up  the 
cycle  of  the  growing  season  and  set  the  pace  of  life  in  the  countryside.  The  woodcut  contains 
significant  contemporary  content,  from  the  style  of  medieval  costume  and  farm  architecture 
to  the  tools  of  the  farmer’s  trade  and  the  method  of  controlling  root  growth  of  a  fruit  tree. 

The  final  leaf  of  Le  Noir’s  L’espinette  du  jeune  prince  has  his  second  printer’s  device,  which 
Davies  suggests  was  executed  by  the  same  artist  who  made  devices  for  Verard,  Marnef,  and  Le 
Rouge.  The  image  contains  the  name  “M.  Lenoir”  at  the  top  left,  set  next  to  a  Moor’s  head 
with  a  black  face  and  contrasting  white  turban.  The  Moor’s  head  is  set  on  a  crown,  poised 
above  a  shield  in  black,  surrounded  by  a  leaf-and-branch  pattern,  that  floats  above  a  setting  of 
birds  and  flowers.  This  image  is  framed  by  a  border  carrying  the  motto:  “My  desire  is  to  serve 
God  so  as  to  receive  his  lasting  pleasure.” 

Purchased  by  Michael  Wodhull  from  the  sale  of  John  Monro’s  library  in  1792,  this  copy 
contains  Wodhull’s  acquisition  notes  and  was  probably  bound  by  him.  The  1886  auction 
catalogue  of  the  Wodhull  library  states  that  the  binder’s  name  was  Johnson.  The  book  brought 
£16.10  and  was  probably  purchased  by  William  Morris,  who  was  an  important  buyer  at  the 
sale  and  whose  bookplate  is  pasted  to  the  front  cover  of  this  copy. 

Both  the  1508  and  the  1514  editions  of  L’espinette  du  jeune  prince  are  extremely  scarce,  and 
this  is  the  only  copy  of  either  edition  cited  in  an  American  library. 
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4to.  260  x  197  mm,  10 14  x  7%  in.  Fairfax  Murray  62.  Brunet  2,  no.  1063. 
Claudin  2,  pp.  163  fF.  Scholderer  in  BMC  8,  pp.  xxxv— xxxvi. 
Davies  20,  21.  Wodhull  478. 
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55.  Lc  cucr  dc  philosophic. 
Translated  dc  Latin  en 
Francoys  a  la  requeste  dc 
Philippes  lc  he I  roy  dc  France. 
Paris:  Jean  de  la  Garde, 
[1515] 


Jean  de  la  Garde’s  i  5  i  5  printing  of  Le  cucr  de  philosophic  is  the  second  edition  of  this 
collection  of  astrological  and  hermetic  texts.  It  includes  partial  translations  of  Placides 
ct  Timoe,  Sphaera  mundi,  and  L’ordonnement  dn  compost  et  du  kalcndricr  and  was  originally  published 
by  Verard  in  1504.  The  translator  is  thought  to  be  Simon  Greban,  secretary  to  the  comte  d’Anjou, 
comte  du  Maine.  Both  Verard’s  edition  and  the  1515  edition  printed  for  the  bookseller  La 
Garde  are  illustrated  with  sixty-two  woodcuts  and  diagrams,  including  repeats.  It  appears  that 
both  editions  carry  many  of  the  same  images,  including  one  of  Adam  and  Eve  that  is  decidedly 
northern  in  style  and  differs  from  all  the  other  woodcuts  in  the  book. 

This  edition  is  also  embellished  with  a  series  of  foliated  and  calligraphic  initial  letters  in 
various  sizes,  many  decorated  with  a  variety  of  flourishes  and  fanciful  facial  profiles.  The  title 
page  is  printed  in  red  and  black  and  is  designed  with  a  large  grotesque  letter  L  and  the  printer’s 
mark  of  Jean  de  la  Garde,  which  also  appears  on  the  final  leaf.  This  printer’s  device,  similar  to 
one  used  by  Simon  Vostre,  is  of  classical  French  design,  featuring  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  flanked 
by  two  spotted  foxes,  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  holding  a  shield  cut  with  the  printer’s  initials. 
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A  ribbon  at  the  bottom  of  the  device  carries  the  name  “Jehan  de  lagarde.”  The  background  of 
the  image  is  cut  in  crible  style  and  gives  the  impression  that  it  was  cut  in  metal. 

The  woodcut  Cycle  of  Life  illustrated  here  is  one  of  the  more  complex  images  in  the 
book.  In  a  series  of  small  spaces,  the  desfgner  and  cutter  were  able  to  accomplish  a  lot,  from 
the  depiction  of  the  zodiac  signs  in  the  outer  ring  to  the  inner  ring  where  more  elaborate  ren¬ 
derings  illustrate  the  seasonal  labors  of  man.  The  central  image  of  the  woman  holding  flowers 
against  her  womb  suggests  a  fertility  rite,  while  in  the  lower  half  of  the  circle,  the  man  confronts 
the  winter  season  in  a  barren  landscape,  comforted  by  fire  alone.  The  clarity  of  each  ring  of 
the  woodcut  is  enhanced  by  the  amount  of  white  space  used  to  delineate  the  finely  cut  black 
lines.  This  black-on-white  effect  allows  the  parallel  lines  of  the  landscape  and  the  scant  shading 
of  the  garments  to  stand  out  and  gives  a  dimensionality  to  the  figures,  especially  those  in  the 
central  roundel. 

In  a  second  layout  illustrated  here,  La  Garde  decorates  his  text  with  nearly  a  dozen  different 
initial  letters  of  various  forms  and  designs.  This  combination  of  large  and  small  black-ground 
initial  letters,  early  German  style  black-on-white  letterforms  decorated  with  large  leaves  and 
vines,  calligraphic  initials,  and  various  other  forms  of  grotesque  letters,  decorates  the  entire 
text.  This  rather  striking  layout,  combining  text  and  ornament,  is  one  of  the  more  beautiful 
aspects  of  the  book  and  illustrates  some  of  the  letter  designs  common  to  French  books  of  the 
period. 
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Fairfax  Murray  97  (for  the  1504  edition). 
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futKM.u. 


CC^Tottimenf  (edefafatettefinent  rreee 
et  foue  feflairtteeefemme.  iTflafU. 

I SD  commencement  crea  iDteu  fect«f ef 
fafet re  X«  terte  effoif  ?afne(??utbe  ef 
fenefaeeeffoicf  fur  fa  face  be  fa6»Tme 

_ '  (ifeeefpctit5be  Moffoefefgneut  effotcf 

porte3futfeerauee. 


C^tfafte  futceffepattfebegenefte 
S)  cdmencement  fut  fe  ft  ($.  £t  fe  ff  fj 
effort  fecommencemenf  par  (equefet 
en  quef  fe  pere  ctea  femonbe.  %e  mon 
g.e,s^i3!  be  rflbrt  eti  froie  mametee.Sucunefjf 
fopeeft  fe  mobe  appeffe  fe  ctef  empfre  pout  fa  net 
fete  Hucuneffote  eft  if  appeffe  fentaQfe.Sudlef* 

fl.a. 
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The  colophon  of  volume  i  of  this  rare  edition  of  the  illustrated  French-language  Bible 
records  its  completion  date  as  October  19,  1517,  and  although  Antoine  Verard  died  in 
1512,  his  name  as  printer  is  cited  in  the  colophons  of  both  volumes  of  the  set.  At  the  time 
Rosenwald  purchased  this  edition,  it  was  the  only  known  copy.  Other  editions  of  the  La  bible 
enfrancoiz  appear  to  have  been  printed  during  Verard’s  lifetime,  and,  based  on  the  collation 
and  the  placement  of  images,  Ruth  Mortimer  dates  the  Hofer  copy  as  about  L505  and  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  second  Verard  edition.  The  editions  described  in  the  Brunet,  Macfarlane, 
and  Fairfax  Murray  catalogues  record  the  date  of  their  respective  copies  as  about  L510.  As  Mor¬ 
timer  explains,  La  bible  enfrancoiz  evolved  from  Guyard  des  Moulin’s  French  translation  from 
the  Latin  of  Petrus  Comestor’s  Historia  scholastica,  which  Verard  published  in  1498  under  the 
title  La  bible  historiee.  By  order  of  Charles  VIII,  Verard  expanded  the  text  of  La  bible  historiee 
into  a  full  French  translation  of  the  Bible  and  in  his  later  editions  changed  the  title  to  reflect 
the  expanded  scope  of  the  work. 

The  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  of  the  L517  French  Bible  contains  215  woodcuts, 
including  repeated  images.  Many  of  the  cuts  are  from  Verard’s  inventory  of  wood  blocks,  and 
were  originally  designed  and  used  for  such  important  French  illustrated  books  as  Jean  Dupre’s 
editions  of  Cite  de  Dieu  printed  in  i486  and  Pierre  Le  Rouge’s  La  Mcrs  des  Hystoires  of  1488-89. 
Six  of  the  woodcuts,  repeated  in  ten  examples,  are  nearly  full-page  in  size,  and  thirty  are  about 
one-third  of  a  page  in  size.  The  remaining  are  column  cuts,  which  take  about  one-quarter  of 
a  column.  The  title  page  of  each  volume  has  a  large  initial  letter  L  with  a  double  grotesque 
head  and  Antoine  Verard’s  later  printer’s  device,  which  Davies  states  he  began  using  in  1489. 
The  text  is  printed  in  lettres  batardes  and  is  decorated  with  foliated  initials  in  the  crible  style 
and  grotesque  and  calligraphic  initial  letters  in  various  sizes.  The  title  page  of  volume  1  of  the 
Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  is  restored,  and  part  of  the  text  and  image  of  the  verso  of  folio 
a1  is  in  facsimile. 

The  large  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  illustrated  here  is  considered  by  Hind  to  be  the 
most  interesting  cut  to  appear  in  the  French  Bible.  Claudin  states  that  it  was  created  for  Verard 
for  the  1498  edition  of  La  bible  historiee,  but  in  a  footnote  Hind  suggests  it  may  have  first  appeared 
in  Mistere  du  viel  testament  printed  by  Le  Dru  for  Verard  about  1495.  In  any  case,  the  references 
to  the  various  editions  cited  above  all  mention  this  image,  so  it  must  have  been  used  to  illustrate 
the  opening  book  of  Genesis  in  all  the  known  editions. 

The  woodcut  Adam  and  Eve  is  a  complex  image  that  symbolizes  the  root  of  human  exis¬ 
tence  and  the  fall  from  grace  that  marked  mankind.  The  Garden  of  Eden,  where  man  and  ani¬ 
mals  coexist  in  peace,  harmony,  and  abundance,  is  well  defined  and  clearly  depicted,  as  are  the 
compositional  elements— the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  the  serpent  in  the  guise  ol  a  woman,  and 
the  apple  held  by  both  Adam  and  Eve.  The  sudden  embarrassment  experienced  by  Adam  and 
Eve  as  they  recognize  their  nakedness  is  effectively  rendered  in  the  woeful  expression  on  Eve’s 
face  and  Adam’s  penetrating  stare  at  his  partner. 

As  stated,  the  original  design  of  this  image  was  executed  in  the  1490s,  possibly  by  Verard’s 
Chief  Designer,  who  was  responsible  for  so  many  of  the  monumental  woodcuts  Verard  used 
in  his  illustrated  books.  The  circular  composition  of  the  woodcut  set  at  the  base  of-the  Tree  ot 
Life  is  an  effective  device  to  connect  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Adam  to  future  generations  of 
mankind.  The  bodies  of  the  figures  are  well  proportioned  and  expertly  modeled  in  pre- 
Renaissance  style,  with  thick  contours  and  some  shading  to  give  definition  to  the  physical 


56.  La  premier  [-second) 
volume  de  la  bible  en  francoiz. 
Laris:  Antoine  Verard, 

19  October  1517 
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form.  Each  has  been  given  individual  facial  characteristics.  The  heads  of  the  animals  in  the 
foreground  are  well  defined  and  sympathetically  carved.  The  background,  alive  with  activity, 
is  an  amalgam  of  plants,  trees,  and  birds.  No  line  or  contour  seems  to  be  wasted  or  lost  in  the 
complexity  of  the  image. 


Two  volumes.  Folio.  294  x  218  mm,  11%  x  814  in.  Hind  671. 

Claudin  2,  p.  482.  See  Mortimer  French  59  for  ca.  1505  edition. 

See  Brunet  2,  no.  138,  Macfarlane  156,  and  Fairfax  Murray  38  for  ca.  1510  edition. 
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This  is  the  second  edition  of  Raoul  de  Presles’s  French  translation  of  Augustine’s 
City  of  God,  which  first  appeared  in  the  famous  Abbeville  edition  printed  by  Jean  Du 
Pre  and  Pierre  Gerard  in  i486.  The  title  page  of  Savetier’s  edition,  printed  in  red  and  black, 
is  decorated  with  a  large  initial  letter  L  in  the  grotesque  style,  a  small  woodcut  representing 
the  evangelists,  and  an  ornament  composed  of  three  shields  with  crowns.  The  second  volume 
has  the  same  large  initial  letter,  with  Jean  Petit’s  printer’s  device  in  place  of  the  other  woodcuts. 

The  text  and  woodcuts  of  each  title  page  are  enclosed  by  a  full-page  architectural  border 
of  columns  and  vases  with  putti  at  the  top  holding  a  pediment  with  portrait  roundels  in  each 
corner.  In  the  center  of  the  pediment,  the  hand  of  God  holds  a  copy  of  Augustine’s  text.  The 
bottom  border  also  has  portrait  roundels  in  each  corner,  and  in  the  center,  a  shield  with  a  white 
horse  in  full  trot.  The  border  is  cut  with  thick  contours  and  is  heavily  shaded.  It  does  not  display 
the  contrasts  that  black-ground  or  outline  borders  created  in  the  earlier  part  of  century  do,  but 
rather  presents  a  cooler,  less  demonstrative  introduction  to  the  book.  The  border  also  carries 
the  signature  of  the  publisher  Gaillot  du  Pre  set  above  the  bottom  block.  The  same  border  was 
used  by  Savetier  in  his  folio  editions  of  Josephus  and  Livius  also  printed  in  1530  and  1531. 

Four  woodcuts  in  five  impressions  and  black-ground  initial  letters  in  three  sizes,  decorated 
in  the  crible  style,  illustrate  the  text  of  this  edition.  One  of  the  full-page  woodcuts  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  in  design  to  the  cut  of  the  Joys  of  Paradise  that  first  appeared  in  Verard’s  1493  edition  of  Ars 
moriendi.  Goff  writes  that  the  recut  image  used  by  Savetier  first  appeared  in  Julyan  Notary’s 
1503  edition  of  the  Golden  Legend  printed  in  London  and  was  used  again  in  Paris  by  Wolfgang 
Hopyl  in  his  Dutch-language  edition  of  the  same  text  printed  in  1505.  The  woodcut  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Hopyl’s  son-in-law  Benoit  Prevost  and  then  to  Savatier,  who  used  it  in  this 
edition.  The  other  three  woodcuts  in  the  book  include  an  image  of  the  author  at  work  at  his 
desk,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  flourish  of  acanthus  leaves,  an  image  of  the  Judgment  Day 
cut  in  simple  outline,  and  a  full-page  woodcut  Christ  Enthroned,  which  Goff  suggests  is  origi¬ 
nal  to  this  edition  of  the  book. 

The  full-page  illustration  exhibited  here,  God  Enthroned,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
development  of  the  woodcut  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  border, 
decorated  with  a  leaf-and-branch  motif  and  grotesques,  is  cut  in  a  simple  outline  with  a  few 
flicks  and  parallel  lines  to  heighten  the  forms.  This  simple  pattern  lacks  the  detail  of  the  com¬ 
plex  border  structures  that  evolved  from  the  manuscript  tradition  of  the  medieval  period.  The 
central  panel  of  the  woodcut,  with  God  on  the  throne  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the  four 
evangelists  and  a  choir  of  angels,  is  well  designed  but  offers  little  originality.  Its  compositional 
structure  is  formulaic.  The  image  in  the  upper  right,  where  the  angel  holds  the  banner  of  Mat- 
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thew,  is  likewise  well  designed  and  executed,  but  the  presentation  of  the  overall  composition 
is  flat  and  devoid  of  many  of  the  artistic  impulses  that  characterize  the  art  of  the  French  woodcut 
from  earlier  in  the  century. 

This  copy  contains  the  inscriptions  on  the  title  pages  of  Lilias  Lady  Drummond  and  her 
son  Patrick  Lord  Drummond,  dated  1582,  and  the  eighteenth-century  engraved  bookplate  of 
Thomas  Gage  of  Hengrave  Hall,  Suffolk.  The  binding  appears  to  be  English,  probably  from 
the  late  sixteenth  century. 


57.  Saint  Augustine. 
La  Cite  de  Dieu.  Paris: 
Nicolas  Savetier  for 
Jean  Petit,  22  April  1530, 
7june  1531 


Two  volumes.  Folio.  333  x  213  mm,  13  x  8!4  in.  Brunet  1,  no.  560. 
Goff  LCQJ  5,  no.  3  (May  1948),  no.  32.  Hodnett  2028. 
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58.  Flavius  Renatus 
Vegetius.  De  re  militari 
libri  quatour.  Paris: 
Christian  Wechel, 

23  August  1532 


The  first  edition  of  Christian  Wechel’s  printing  of  De  re  militari,  sometimes  listed 
under  the  heading  Scriptores  re  militaris,  contains  four  texts,  Vegetius’s  De  re  militari,  Aelinus 
Tacticus’s  De  instruendis  aciebus,  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus’s  Strategematicon,  and  Modestus’s  De 
vocabulis  rci  militaris.  Wechel  published  this  edition  in  Paris,  August  23,  1532,  about  a  month 
after  his  illustrated  edition  of  Valturio’s  work  of  the  same  title  appeared.  All  four  of  the  texts 
in  the  Vegetius  were  edited  by  the  noted  French  librarian  and  antiquarian  Guillaume  Bude, 
who  became  a  counselor  to  the  French  monarchy.  Wechel  illustrated  his  edition  with  a  woodcut 
on  the  title  page  showing  a  military  encampment,  a  half-page  woodcut  of  a  soldier  loading  a 
canon;  one  diagram,  and  ny  full-page  woodcuts  depicting  the  art  of  war,  the  machinery  of 
war,  and  some  fantastic  concepts  for  underwater  assault.  Two  sizes  of  initial  letters  in  outline 
also  ornament  the  text.  In  Aelinus ’s  De  instruendis  aciebus,  Wechel  uses  creative  patterns  of  indi¬ 
vidual  letter  fonts  to  show  military  formations  and  demonstrate  troop  movements. 

Ruth  Mortimer  points  out  that  the  woodcuts  for  this  edition  are  nearly  identical  to  the 
cuts  found  in  the  edition  printed  by  Heinrich  Steiner  in  Augsburg  in  1529.  Steiner’s  images  in 
turn  were  inspired  by  the  woodcuts  in  Hans  Knappe’s  edition  printed  in  Erfurt  in  1511,  but  are 
cut  in  reverse.  The  woodcuts  exhibit  northern  characteristics,  especially  in  the  costumes  and 
facial  expressions  of  the  figures,  and  are  thought  by  Hugh  Davies,  in  his  description  for  the 
Fairfax  Murray  catalogue,  to  derive  from  either  Swiss  or  Burgundian  sources. 
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The  two  full-page  woodcuts  illustrated  here  are  typical  of  the  images  that  complement 
these  texts.  Their  designs  are  purposeful  in  depicting  the  methods  of  war  and  providing  significant 
content  for  the  viewer.  They  show  military  machinery,  inventions,  assault  tactics,  weapons, 
and  costumes  of  various  orders  of  the  military.  The  use  of  thick  lines  for  both  the  contours  and 
shading  and  the  liberal  use  of  white  space  harken  back  to  the  late  medieval  style  and  clearly 
demonstrate  that  these  images  are  copies  of  much  earlier  designs.  The  skill  of  the  woodcutter 
is  not  marked  by  innovation  in  this  1532  edition,  which  instead  shows  his  ability  to  translate 
earlier  designs  in  an  efficient  and  predictable  manner.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  mid-sixteenth- 
century  woodcut  followed  this  formula,  especially  as  more  scientific  and  technical  texts  demanded 
clarity  and  precision  from  the  image. 

An  inscription  on  the  title  page  of  this  copy  reads,  “Ex  dono  P.  Francisci  de  Nigro  Genu- 
ens.  Concionatoris  Apostolice.” 


Folio.  333  x  215  mm,  11%  x  814  in. 

Mortimer  French  486.  Abrams  216.  Brun  318.  Fairfax  Murray  French  563, 
and  Brunet  5,  no.  1162,  both  citing  the  1534  edition. 
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IN  this  well-illustrated  French-language  edition  of  the  Comedies  of  Terence,  the 
text  is  presented  in  both  prose  and  verse.  Although  scholars  are  not  sure  who  did  the  trans¬ 
lations,  it  is  probable  that  the  prose  text  is  by  Guillaume  Rippe  and  the  verse  by  Gilles  Cybile. 
A  woodcut  border  in  Venetian  style,  which  Mortimer  notes  was  copied  from  a  design  used  by 
Jodocus  Badius  Ascensius  for  his  Paris  edition  of  Thucydides  published  in  1527,  illustrates  the 
title  page.  This  1539  Paris  edition  is  printed  in  a  lettre  batarde  typeface,  set  in  two  columns. 
The  work  contains  a  large  woodcut  repeated  4  times  and  299  impressions  of  155  half-page  cuts 
originally  used  in  the  1493  edition  of  Terence  printed  in  Lyon  by  Jean  Treschel.  Hind  considers 
the  cuts  used  by  Treschel  as  “the  high  watermark  of  book  illustration  in  Lyon  in  the  fifteenth 
century”  and  goes  on  to  suggest  that  they  were  probably  made  by  a  German  or  Netherlandish 
designer.  This  copy  has  the  printers  device  of  Guillaume  le  Bret  on  the  title  page;  other  copies 
are  recorded  displaying  the  shield  device  of  Thielman  Kerver. 

The  format  of  the  half-page  woodcuts  includes  one  of  a  number  of  backgrounds  illustrat¬ 
ing  various  set  designs  and  curtained  arches  plus  a  cast  of  actors  reciting  their  lines.  Each  of 
the  characters  is  identified,  by  his  or  her  name  appearing  above  the  curtained  wall.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  stage  setting  is  often  decorated  with  shell,  floral,  or  harvest  motifs.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  aspect  of  the  half-page  woodcuts  is  the  success  that  the  designer  and  cutter  achieved 
in  bringing  the  action  of  the  stage  to  life.  The  actors  are  not  simply  posing.  They  are  made  to 
be  seen  as  expressing  the  action  of  the  play  in  their  posture,  their  movements,  and  their  facial 
expressions.  One  has  the  sense  that  the  designer  of  the  images  was  intimately  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Terence  and  translated  this  understanding  to  the  designs  he  created. 

A  major  difference  between  the  1493  printing  of  the  woodcuts  and  the  cuts  as  they  appear 
here  is  the  addition  of  a  newly  cut  wood  block  of  a  city  view.  The  view  is  placed  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left  of  each  of  the  original  half-page  wood  blocks  to  fill  out  the  page  and  to  create 
a  balance  between  text  and  image.  Otherwise,  the  images  printed  by  Bossozel  in  1539  are  as 
they  appeared  in  Lyon  in  1493. 
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59.  Publius  Terentius 
Afer.  [ Comoedia ./  Le grant 
tlterece  enfrancoys  tat  En  Rime 
que  en  Prose.  Paris: 

Guillaume  de  Bossozel  for 
Guillaume  le  Bret,  1539 


The  large  woodcut  illustrated  here  shows  the  late  medieval  theater,  complete  with  an  in¬ 
terior  view  and  a  street  scene  in  front  of  the  theater  where  courtesans  ply  their  trade.  The  inte¬ 
rior  view  shows  the  stage  with  a  lone  musician  to  represent  the  orchestra,  box  seats,  and  three 
tiers  of  seats  filled  with  theatergoers  of  various  classes.  The  costumes  are  medieval  in  style,  and 
their  design  demonstrates  a  developed  skill  at  creating  contour,  shading,  and  motion,  especially 
in  the  figures  in  the  foreground.  Some  of  the  facial  characteristics  are  repetitive  but  the  designer 
varies  the  figures  by  emphasizing  an  individual’s  eye  or  nose  and  differentiating  them  by  adding 
beards,  varying  hairstyles,  or  headdresses. 

The  architectural  component  of  the  composition  is  equally  well  executed,  and  demonstrates 
the  designer’s  ability  to  use  perspective  as  a  tool.  The  delineation  of  the  arched  windows  on 
the  street  level,  the  decorative  elements  on  the  facade  and  columns,  and  the  ornamental  design 
of  the  interior  ceiling  provide  a  nearly  complete  picture  of  medieval  theater  structure.  The  re- 
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suit  of  combining  the  architectural  design,  the  interior  view,  the  costumes,  and  the  street  life 
with  the  content  provided  in  the  half-page  woodcuts  is  an  enormous  repository  of  historical 
information  as  well  as  a  series  of  well-designed  images. 

This  work  is  also  decorated  with  initial  letters  in  various  sizes,  cut  either  in  the  black- 
ground  manner  with  a  leaf-and-branch  motif  or  in  the  crible  style.  This  copy  contains  a  six¬ 
teenth-century  inscription,  “Collegi  Bisuntini  (Besan^on)  SocietTs  catalogo  inscriptus,  1599” 
and  the  bookplates  of  George  Goold,  Walter  Sneyd,  and  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins. 

Folio.  320  x  210  mm,  12  !4  x  8  Vi  in.  Brunet  5,  no.  720. 

Mortimer  French  5x1.  Goff  LCQJ  33.  Brun  309—10.  Hind  609. 

Claudin  4,  pp.  67—77,  for  the  1493  edition. 
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This  very  well-known  copy  of  Olivier  Mallard’s  1542  printing  of  this  Tory  Book  of 
Hours,  originally  thought  to  be  from  the  library  of  Demetrio  Canevari,  contains  eighteen 
large  woodcuts,  five  small  woodcuts,  decorative  woodcut  borders,  and  woodcut  initial  letters 
after  designs  by  Geoffrey  Tory.  A  few  of  the  woodcuts  are  highlighted  with  light  watercolor, 
now  dulled  by  cleaning,  and  a  few  corners  have  been  repaired.  The  title  page  is  printed  in  red 
and  black  and  illustrated  with  a  woodcut  of  Tory’s  pot  cassc  printer’s  device,  set  beneath  the  title 


60.  Horcv  in  laudetn 
beatissim g  virginis  Maria;  ad 
usum  romanum.  Paris: 
Olivier  Mallard,  1542 
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and  above  the  imprint.  Bernard  designates  this  device  as  number  4  out  of  the  ten  devices  Tory 
used  throughout  his  career. 

Mallards  1542  title  page  is  enclosed  within  a  four-part  woodcut  border  used  by  Tory  in 
his  1527  octavo  edition  of  the  Hours  for  the  Use  of  Paris.  Based  on  woodcut  designs  first  created 
for  Jean  du  Pre  in  the  1490s,  the  border  is  in  the  medieval  manuscript  tradition.  Du  Pres  style 
relies  on  the  use  of  flowers,  birds,  insects,  and  animals  for  decoration  rather  than  the  more  for¬ 
mal  architectural  style  that  incorporates  human  figures,  vases,  and  a  branch-and-vine  motif 
that  developed  during  the  early  Renaissance  period.  A  border  based  on  various  patterns  created 
from  thirty-two  different  border  blocks  encloses  the  text  of  every  leaf  in  the  book. 

Alfred  W.  Pollard  discusses  the  complicated  combinations  of  woodcuts  that  make  up  this 
volume  and  tells  us  that  the  eighteen  woodcuts  that  illustrate  the  text  are  from  Tory’s  rare  minia¬ 
ture  (i6mo.)  edition  printed  in  1529.  The  borders  and  woodcuts  illustrated  here  indicate  the 
unique  contribution  Tory  made  to  woodcut  design  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  artistic  rendering  of  the  borders  and  the  pair  of  woodcuts  of  the  Annunciation  are  defined 
not  only  by  exceptional  clarity  of  line  and  the  precise  use  of  shading  but  also  by  a  skill  at  trans¬ 
lation  that  transforms  a  well-known  image  into  a  tiny  masterpiece.  Tory  created  at  least  three 
other  pairs  of  images  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin  for  his  various  editions  of  the  book 
of  hours.  But  in  the  rendering  first  used  in  1529  and  again  in  this  rare  edition  ot  1542,  the  com¬ 
positional  structure,  the  physical  representation  of  the  figures,  and  the  beauty  of  the  two  portraits 
present  refinements  that  are  only  hinted  at  in  his  other  designs.  Here,  Tory  combines  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Renaissance  painting  learned  during  his  tours  ot  Italy  at  the  beginning  ot  the  century 
with  the  French  manuscript  tradition  of  animated  borders  decorating  missals  and  prayer  books. 

This  edition  was  unknown  to  Jacques-Charles  Brunet  and  Auguste  Bernard,  and  although 
Laconrbe  and  Robert  Brun  cite  it,  their  bibliographical  descriptions  are  confusing  enough  to 
suggest  that  they  never  examined  a  copy.  Pollard  provides  a  more  complete  description,  based 
on  the  copy  he  examined  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Philip  Hofer  and  Otto  Schafer  had  copies 
of  Mallard’s  1541  edition,  which  contains  different  woodcut  borders  and  illustrations.  The 
Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins  copy  appears  to  be  the  only  copy  of  the  1542  edition  in  an  American 
library. 

This  copy  is  bound  in  full  red  morocco,  lavishly  tooled  in  gilt  with  floral  design  and 
interlaced  borders,  and  decorated  with  a  medallion  of  Apollo  and  Pegasus  in  the  center  of  both 
boards.  This  binding  and  dozens  like  it  were  thought  to  have  come  from  Demetrio  Canevari, 
the  Genoese  book  collector  whose  library  was  formed  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  G.  D.  Hob¬ 
son,  however,  summarizing  research  by  Giuseppi  Fumagalli,  suggests  that  this  particular  binding 
is  a  forgery  of  a  style  originally  created  for  Pier  Luigi  Farnese  in  the  1540s,  and  was  probably 
made  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  by  an  Italian  binder  from  Bologna. 

8 vo.  15 1  x  100  mm,  6  x  4  in.  Lacombe  424. 

Pollard  Bibliographica  I,  pp.  114—22. 

Mortimer  French  305  and  Schafer  Parisian  114,  for  descriptions  of  the  1541  edition. 

Bernard,  p.  45.  Hobson,  pp.  120—72. 
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Charles  Estienne’s  monumental  work  on  the  human  body  was  first  published  in 
Latin,  followed  by  a  French-language  edition  in  1546.  Simon  de  Colines’s  1545  Paris  edi¬ 
tion  contains  fifty-six  full-page  woodcuts  in  sixty-two  impressions,  initial  letters  in  various  sizes 
printed  in  black  ground  and  decorated  in  the  crible  manner,  and  scores  of  small  woodcut  dia¬ 
grams  of  blood  vessels,  muscles,  organs,  and  tissue.  Corporis  humani  was  printed  by  Simon  de 
Colines,  whose  printer’s  device  number  1  appears  on  the  title  page.  The  woodcuts  in  this  well- 
documented  work  are  attributed  to  the  workshop  of  Geoffrey  Tory,  and  seven  carry  the  mark 
or  signature  of  Francois  Jollat.  The  first  woodcut  is  signed  with  the  initials  S  R  for  Etienne  de 
La  Riviere,  who  is  also  credited  with  having  designed  the  smaller  wood  blocks  depicting  internal 
organs  that  are  inset  within  the  larger  woodcuts. 

The  two  full-page  woodcuts  of  the  female  form  illustrated  here  are  representative  of  the 
images  that  Charles  Estienne  used  to  document  his  anatomical  studies.  They  also  display  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  Renaissance  woodcuts  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
combine  an  emphasis  on  the  artistic  rendering  of  the  human  body  with  the  exactitude  demanded 
by  modern  scientific  investigation.  Though  cloaked  in  classical  format,  with  well-defined 
draperies,  ornaments,  and  interior  settings,  these  woodcuts  are  exceptional  for  the  detailed 
anatomical  descriptions  they  provide  of  the  vascular  and  muscular  systems  of  the  human  body. 


61.  Charles  Estienne. 
Dc  dissecliotie  partiiwi 
corporis  humani  libri  trcs. 
Paris:  Simon  de  Colines, 
1545 
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Tlie  design  of  the  torsos  of  these  two  figures,  with  the  abdomen  exposed,  are  based  on  physical 
evidence  observed  during  the  dissection  of  the  body.  A  close  look  reveals  a  white  line  where 
a  smaller  block,  cut  independently,  was  carefully  fitted  into  the  larger  woodcut. 

The  sensual,  almost  erotic  poses  of  the  female  figures  highlight  the  influence  of  Italian 
Renaissance  style  on  French  design  of  the  period.  The  sources  of  the  female  forms  are  engrav¬ 
ings  by  Gian  Giacomo  Garaglio  after  drawings  made  in  the  late  1520s  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  a 
student  of  Raphael.  The  designs  of  the  male  forms  in  the  book  are  after  drawings  by  Giovanni 
Battista  Rosso,  the  Florentine  painter  who  worked  in  France  during  the  1530s  and  who  is 
known  for  his  revival  of  Michelangelo’s  style.  Rosso  was  one  of  the  principal  artists  of  the  so- 
called  Fontainebleau  school,  which  developed  around  the  decoration  and  artwork  prepared 
for  the  chateau  in  Fontainebleau  in  the  1530s  and  later. 

The  robust  proportionality  of  the  female  form  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  these  mid-sixteenth-century  images.  The  woodcuts  are  painterly  in  their  conception,  with 
the  head,  torso,  arms,  and  legs  fitting  together  in  a  coherent  whole,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
hair  and  facial  features  demonstrates  a  sensitivity  for  portraiture.  The  shading  and  cross-hatching 
that  defines  these  figures  is  highly  detailed.  The  white  space  boldly  illuminates  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  and  torso,  and  the  image  beams  with  color  and  tone  in  the  manner  ot  an  engraved 
print. 

This  copy  is  water-stained  in  the  lower  margin  and  has  a  repair  to  one  leaf;  a  few  worm- 
holes  penetrate  the  whole  book,  causing  some  minor  defects. 

Folio.  385  x  258  111m,  10  x  15  in.  Brun,  p.  198.  Renouard  Colines,  pp.  409—10. 

Bernard,  pp.  223—26.  Choulant,  pp.  152  —  55.  Norman  728. 

Mortimer  French  213  and  Schafer  Parisian  78,  for  the  1546  French  edition. 
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The  first  edition  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  borders  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Bernard  Salomon  contains  176  cuts,  each  set  within  one  of  twenty-six  full  borders. 
The  text  of  the  title  page  and  the  imprint  are  enclosed  by  an  arabesque  style  border  in  the 
white-on-black  manner.  Ruth  Mortimer  describes  Salomon’s  borders  as  “ranging  from  pure 
arabesque,”  to  white-on-black  or  black-on-white,  “to  fully  historiated”  styles.  The  Lyon  painter, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  Le  Petit  Bernard,  worked  closely  with  the  book  trade  and,  besides 
making  designs  for  this  1557  edition  of  Ovid,  is  known  to  have  produced  images  for  a  1551 
edition  of  Aesop  and  a  1553  edition  of  the  history  of  the  Bible.  Salomon’s  images  for  this  edition 
of  Ovid  were  used  many  times  over  the  next  half-century  and  became  models  for  other  woodcut 
artists  working  in  Lyon. 

The  small  woodcut  images  of  the  Creation  of  Man  and  the  Golden  Age,  both  fully  realized 
designs  even  in  their  small  format,  exhibit  clearly  defined  figures  freely  drawn  in  contour  lines 
with  heavy  shading.  Classical  references  in  the  style  of  the  period  surround  the  focus  of  each 
—  the  laying  ot  hands  by  the  Creator  on  the  left  and  the  Tree  of  Life  on  the  right — as  they  do 
in  all  of  the  woodcuts  Salomon  designed  to  illustrate  Ovid’s  world  view.  One  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  design  elements  in  these  two  pages  is  the  ornamental  border  that  Salomon  had  cut  for 
this  book.  Certainly  the  parade  of  actors  and  grotesques  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  border 
on  the  right  and  the  decorative  motifs  of  candelabra  and  vase  on  the  left  are  French  in  character 
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La  creacion  de  l’Hommc, 


Chafque  Element  jn  rendu  habitable 
kAus  arum  aw,  renge^a  leur  nature, 
L'homme  fur  tout  excellent,  C7*  capable 
De  la  raifon,  Acquite  CT'  droiture, 
Ttfsloit  encor  :  qui  pour  de  la  failure 
EUre  le  chef,  abfolu  er  bien  ne, 

Fut  lors  cree  tant  de  noble  figure. 

Hue  yoir  le  Ciel  a  lui  feuljut  donni . 


Laage  premier  dune  inno  rente  faint e 
kA  ces  yiuans  aporta  ce  bon  heur, 

Hue  fianchement  fans  loy,  force,'  ou  contreinte 
On  memtenoit  la  fiy,le  droit,  Ihonneur. 
Lamour  neTloit  fuget  au  blafonneur, 

<Airu  pouuoit  on  de  sarnie  eThre  ayme, 

Hante,  baisd,  fans  creindre  deshonneur : 

Dont  a  bon  droit  laage  A  or  jut  nomme, 

a  4 


62.  Ovid.  La  metamorphose 
figuree.  Lyon:  Jan  de  Tournes, 
1557 

8vo.  158  x  103  mm,  6%  x  4  Vs  in.  Mortimer  French  403. 

Fairfax  Murray  French  420.  Brun  276.  Cartier  376. 
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Many  editions  of  Quaestiones  naturales,  a  collection  of  works  by  Aristotle, 
Hippocrates,  Theophrastus,  and  others,  were  printed  during  the  incunable  period. 
Matthias  van  der  Goes  published  two  editions  in  Antwerp  before  his  death  in  1491,  "but  neither 
one  was  illustrated.  In  1492,  Govaert  Bac  married  Van  der  Goes’s  widow  and  continued  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  about  twenty  years,  using  the  first  printer’s  supply  of  type  and  some  of  his  wood  blocks. 
This  1505  edition  of  the  Quaestiones  naturales  is  the  first  edition  of  this  text  printed  by  Bac. 


and  tradition,  but  the  style  is  new.  Overblown  ornamentation,  exaggerated  heads,  hanging 
crabs  and  fish,  and  the  jeweled  quality  of  the  interlocking  pieces  represent  a  formalization  of 
the  Renaissance  style  and  reflect  an  aspect  of  the  burgeoning  school  of  mannerism  that  was 
developing  in  Fontainebleau  and  influencing  artists  all  over  France. 
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63.  Aristotle. 
Quaestiones  naturales. 
Antwerp:  Govaert  Bac, 
ca.  1505 


Two  large  woodcuts  and  a  very  attractive  printer’s  device  on  the  final  leaf  illustrate  Bac  s 
edition.  The  woodcut  on  the  title  page,  a  Scholar  in  the  Tree  and  a  Dreamer  Lying  on  the 
Ground,  was  copied  with  variations  from  one  used  by  Bellaert  in  his  1484  edition  of  Jacobus 
de  Theramo’s  Der  Sonderen  Troest,  printed  in  Haarlem.  Hind  thinks  the  image  was  originally 
created  by  the  Haarlem  Designer,  who  worked  for  Bellaert  and  who  probably  moved  to  Ant¬ 
werp  with  Gerard  Leeuw  around  i486.  Bac  used  the  block  again  in  1511  for  his  edition  of  Den 
Herbarius  in  dijetsclie. 

The  Writer  Offering  His  Book  to  the  Prince,  illustrated  here,  was  first  used  by  Bac  in 
his  edition  of  Albertus  Magnus’s  Liber  aggregations  printed  in  1498.  M.F.A.G.  Campbell  attrib¬ 
utes  the  cuts  to  the  Third  Antwerp  Woodcutter  and  describes  his  style  as  “frightful.”  On  closer 
analysis,  the  cuts  offer  an  important  reminder  of  the  difficulty  both  designers  and  woodcutters 
faced  in  creating  perspective  before  Dtirer  revolutionized  the  art  form.  In  this  woodcut,  all  the 
architectural  elements  of  the  interior  are  askew,  including  the  bookshelves,  the  circular  window, 
the  ceiling  and  arch,  and  the  windows  to  the  right.  The  woodcutter  attempted  to  create  proper 
relationships  but  was  simply  not  able  to  successfully  calculate  the  proportional  space  effectively. 
Yet  if  one  looks  to  the  floor,  it  moves  gracefully  from  front  to  back,  and  the  lines  of  the  two 
central  figures  are  well  drawn  and  shaded,  though  not  all  the  faces  are  well  delineated. 
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The  printer’s  device  that  Bac  used  around  1500  is  a  playful  design  depicting  two  naked 
boys  holding  a  birdcage,  with  the  shield  of  Antwerp  hanging  from  a  rung  and  the  initials  G  B 
set  in  the  lower  corners.  As  in  the  other  cuts  in  the  book,  the  perspective  is  weak,  but  the  shad¬ 
ing  and  black  background  create  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  cage,  the  shield,  and  the  two  figures. 


4to.  178  x  140  mm,  7  x  5V2  in.  Goff  A— 1037.  Rosenwald  Livres  anciens  102. 
Thienen  274.  Nijhoff-Kronenberg  1,  no.  140.  Campbell  182.  Conway,  pp.  309—11. 
Nijhoff  2,  p.  1,  figs.  “Anvers”  1  — 13. 
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Henrick  Eckert’s  printing  of  the  first  edition  of  Henricus  van  Santen’s  rare  little 
devotional  work,  completed  in  about  1510,  is  illustrated  with  two  woodcuts  and  two 
decorated  initial  letters,  one  in  a  manuscript  style  and  the  other  in  black  ground.  The  work  is 
printed  in  black  letter,  with  red  paragraph  marks  and  some  responses  underlined  in  red.  Henrick 
Eckert  of  Homburg  began  his  printing  career  in  Delft  around  1498  and  moved  to  Antwerp 
shortly  thereafter.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  the  Delft  printer  Christian  Snellaert,  as  Eckert 
used  some  of  Snellaert’s  type  and  ornaments  in  the  books  he  printed  in  both  Delft  and  Antwerp. 


64.  Henricus  van 
Santen.  Die  collacie 
vender  eewaerdige.  Antwerp: 
Henrick  Eckert  van 
Homberch,  ca.  1510 
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Most  of  his  publications  were  devotional  tracts  like  this  one,  but  he  also  printed  some  law  and 
medical  books  as  well  as  some  works  of  literature  and  romances. 

The  woodcut  on  the  title  page  is  a  familiar  cut  where  Christ,  dressed  in  full  regalia  and 
holding  a  globe  with  a  cross  at  the  top,  stands  with  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  sign  of  peace. 
It  is  cut  in  the  medieval  style,  with  a  background  of  white  spaca,  thick  contours,  and  some 
heavy  shading  defining  Christ’s  robe.  The  same  image  was  used  in  an  anonymously  printed 
edition  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  probably  published  in  Leiden  in  1505. 

On  the  verso  of  the  title  page  is  a  more  interesting  cut  that  shows  the  risen  Christ  reach¬ 
ing  into  the  mouth  of  hell  and  offering  salvation  to  repentant  figures,  the  first  two  of  whom 
possibly  represent  Adam  and  Eve.  The  large  opening  to  hell,  a  well-crafted  design  that  re¬ 
sembles  a  beast  with  piercing  eyes  and  a  large  bulbous  nose,  fills  nearly  half  the  image.  This 
motif,  with  variations,  derives  from  the  block  book  tradition,  especially  the  visions  of  hell  that 
appear  in  editions  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  image  of  a  rat  running  out  of  the  mouth  of  hell  adds 
a  playful  touch. 

This  woodcut  also  displays  a  few  of  the  stylistic  advancements  seen  in  Nederlandish  im¬ 
ages  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  introduction  of  an  architectural  element 
in  the  background,  the  limited  use  of  white  space,  and  the  distinctive  facial  characteristics  of 
Christ  and  the  figures  of  the  saved  are  sixteenth-century  artistic  elements  that  enhance  this 
well-known  medieval  image.  Wouter  Nihoff  illustrates  Christ  in  Hell  in  his  Supplement  and 
suggests  that  it  was  first  used  by  Eckert  in  his  1507  edition  of  Saint  Bonaventure’s  Boek  van  die 
vier  oeffeningen,  printed  in  Antwerp. 

8vo.  135  x  90  mm,  5  14  x  3  14  in.  Nijhoff-Kronenberg  1,  nos.  1855,  2012. 

Rosenwald  Livres  anciens,  112.  Nijhoff  2,  pp.  2  —  3,  figs. 

“Anvers”  33  —  34.  Nijhoff  Supplement,  fig.  xix. 
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In  1516,  Peter  de  Keysere  printed  what  appears  to  be  the  second  edition  of  this  neo-Latin 
poem  on  the  birth,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the  thirteenth-century  English 
chaplain  to  Queen  Eleanor,  John  of  Hoveden.  The  poem  runs  more  than  four  thousand  lines, 
written  in  rhyming  quatrains.  The  original  title  on  a  manuscript  of  this  work  in  the  British 
museum  is  Philomela,  sive  meditacio  de  nativitate,  passione,  et  resurrectione  Domini  nostrijesu  Christi, 
and  the  poem  is  often  referred  to  as  Philomela. 

The  first  edition  was  thought  to  have  been  printed  in  Antwerp  by  Matthias  van  der  Goes 
between  1485  and  1490,  but  Gerard  van  Thienen,  in  his  study  of  early  printing  in  the  Low 
Countries,  suggests  that  it  may  actually  have  been  printed  in  Louvain  by  Aegidius  van  der 
Heerstraten  between  i486  and  1488.  This  1516  edition  is  known  in  only  three  copies,  this  copy 
being  the  only  one  in  an  American  library.  Peter  de  Keysere,  or  Petrus  Caesar,  as  he  is  referred 
to  in  the  imprint,  was  a  bookseller  and  printer  in  Ghent,  whose  books  appeared  from  1516  to 
1547.  He  produced  much  of  his  work  for  the  Ghent  booksellers  Victor  van  Crommbrugghe 
and  Victor  de  Dayn. 

The  Carmen  rithmicu  is  printed  in  gothic  type  with  the  line  capitals  lightly  highlighted 
with  a  sepia  wash.  A  lovely  woodcut  of  the  nativity,  designed  with  a  rich  interior  background 
of  the  stable  and  well-designed  and  carved  figures  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  ornaments  the  title  page. 
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The  cut  is  heavily  shaded,  giving  the  small  image  clear  contrasts,  and  it  evokes  a  feeling  of 
serenity  appropriate  to  the  scene.  On  the  verso  of  the  title  page  is  a  hand-colored  woodcut  of 
Mary  standing  on  a  crescent  moon,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  right  arm.  It  is  a  well-known 
image  based  on  a  verse  from  the  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  describing  his  vision  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child.  This  striking  portrait  depicts  the  Virgin  with  long  blond  hair,  dressed  in  flowing 
pink  and  blue  robes,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  precious  stones.  A  halo  surrounds  her  entire  form 
and  the  corners  of  the  woodcut  are  decorated  with  different  types  of  flowers,  also  hand  colored. 
This  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  appears  in  Peter  de  Keysere’s  edition  of  Hoveden,  was  copied 
by  the  Delft  printer  Corn.  Henricz.  Lettersnijder  about  1520  and  used  as  his  printer’s  device. 

The  woodcut  illustrated  here  appears  on  the  final  leaf  of  Hoveden’s  poem.  Saint  Stephen 
is  portrayed  wearing  a  dalmatic  over  a  long  tunic  to  indicate  his  position  of  deacon  in  the 
church.  He  holds  the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  his  right  hand  and  a  stone,  the  instrument  of  his 
death,  in  his  left.  This  remarkable  work  of  originality  and  craftsmanship  is  designed  and  cut 
with  such  delicacy  that  it  appears  to  be  cut  on  metal.  The  design  of  the  sleeves  of  both  the  tunic 
and  the  blouse  and  the  folds  at  the  neckline  are  rendered  with  the  style  and  grace  of  a  painter 
with  a  palette  full  of  colors.  The  oval  of  Saint  Stephen’s  face  is  like  nothing  we  have  encoun¬ 
tered  before,  with  its  deep  brows  and  contoured  mouth  and  chin.  Its  whiteness  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  black  and  white  lines  of  hair  that  seems  to  be  woven  and  perfectly  set  in  place.  The 
architectural  background  and  the  starry  space  behind  is  cut  in  white  on  black  and  introduces 
a  dreamy  quality  to  the  portrait  of  the  martyred  saint.  All  these  effects  are  heightened  by  the 


65.  Joannes  Houden. 
Carme  rithmicu  de  passide 
Dho.  Ghent:  Peter  de 
Key  sere,  [1516] 

bound  with: 

Caletidarimn  fratrum 
minorum.  Toulouse: 

J.  Colomies,  ca.  1550 
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applied  red  wash  that  decorates  the  dalmatic  and  lends  a  dramatic  touch  to  a  wonderful  wood- 
cut  portrait. 

Bound  with  Hoveden’s  poem  is  Calendarium  fratrum  minorum,  an  eight-leaf  calender  of 
feast  days  prepared  for  the  Franciscan  order  at  Albi  for  the  year  1551.  It  was  printed  by  Jacques 
Colomies,  who,  along  with  his  son,  maintained  a  printing  business  in  Toulouse  for  over  forty 
years.  He  printed  numerous  religious  tracts  and  works  on  language  and  was  noted  for  his  zeal 
in  promoting  the  Catholic  faith.  He  printed  his  Calendarium  in  red  and  black  throughout  and 
illustrated  it  with  a  woodcut  on  the  title  page  that  depicts  Saint  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata. 
Some  of  the  instruments  of  Christ’s  crucifixion,  including  the  Hill  of  Calvary  in  the  background 
and  the  crown  of  thorns,  enclose  the  entire  scene.  Cut  in  a  simple  style  of  the  medieval  period, 
the  figures  highlighted  with  shading  but  without  embellishment  or  careful  attention  to  detail, 
this  image  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  the  woodcut  of  Saint  Francis  that  Jan  van  Westfalen  used  in 
about  1500  in  his  edition  of  Dirk  van  Munster’s  Spieghel  derkestenert  menschen  printed  in  Louvain. 
This  rare  Toulouse  imprint  is  thought  to  be  the  only  copy  in  an  American  collection. 

These  two  books  are  bound  together  in  nineteenth-century  straight  grain  morocco,  and 
the  book  carries  the  label  of  the  bookbinder  James  Faulkner  and  the  bookplates  ofj.  B.  Inglis, 
C.  Inglis,  Prince  Oettingen  Wallerstein,  C.W.  Dyson  Perrins,  and  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald.  On 
the  rear  pastedown  there  is  a  one-by-two-inch  woodcut  of  the  Mass  of  Saint  Gregory,  probably 
removed  from  a  fifteenth-century  book  and  pasted  into  this  copy. 

Together  two  volumes  bound  in  one.  8vo.  125  x  90  mm,  5  x  3  Z2  in. 

Nijhoff-Kronenberg  1142.  Rosenwald  Livrcs  anciens  128. 

Goldschmidt,  pp.  31-33.  Nijhoff  2,  pp.  34-35,  figs.  “Gand”  1  — 13. 

Thienen  1350,  594.  Holtrop,  p.  50,  plate  120. 
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Woodcut  designs  by  Lieven  de  Witte  illustrate  the  first  edition  of  Guilielmus  de 
Branteghem’s  compilation  of  stories  from  the  New  Testament.  The  title  is  set  within 
a  full-page  border,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  184  half-page  woodcuts,  43  small  woodcut 
vignettes,  and  44  border  pieces,  including  repeats.  These  wood  blocks  were  used  again  in  nu¬ 
merous  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Bible  histories,  including  Miles  Coverdale’s  revision  of  William 
Tyndall’s  New  Testament  printed  by  Matthaeus  Cromme  in  1538.  Lieven  de  Witte  was  a  painter, 
architect,  and  designer  of  woodcuts  and  stained  glass  whose  career  spanned  the  middle  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  His  images  for  Branteghem’s  Life  of  Christ  were  to  become  his  most 
famous  series  of  woodcuts.  A  Dutch-language  edition  of  Jesu  Christi  vita,  published  simultaneously 
with  this  Latin  edition,  contains  four  additional  images. 

The  woodcut  used  for  the  opening  of  John  7  illustrates  De  Witte’s  skill  at  creating  a  fully 
realized  composition  that  combines  a  highly  detailed  background  with  the  narrative  of  John’s 
Gospel  story.  Hollstein  entitles  this  image  Christ  with  His  Doubting  Brothers  in  Galilee,  and 
it  presents  a  simple  rendering  of  the  narrative  of  Christ  uttering  the  words,  “My  doctrine  is 
not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me.”  The  woodcut  captures  a  world  in  motion  around  Christ  as  he 
preaches  to  those  who  are  about  to  judge  him.  This  picture  of  a  world  rich  in  landscape  and 
architectural  detail  portrays  a  city  on  the  sea  and  evokes  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  The  wood¬ 
cutter  successfully  translates  De  Witte’s  composition  by  cutting  the  wood  block  with  a  freedom 
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of  line  that  suggests  detail  by  the  flick  of  the  knife,  investing  the  image  with  the  liveliness,  mo¬ 
tion,  and  activity  true  to  its  design. 

On  the  right  are  two  border  blocks  representing  the  Soul  of  Lazarus  and  the  Chains  of 
Hell.  Although  the  upper  block  is  quite  conventional  in  its  depiction,  the  lower  block  is  an 
image  of  some  originality.  It  almost  presages  Blake  in  its  design,  with  the  contorted,  oversized 
figure  dominating  the  space  and  a  fan  of  fire  splayed  in  the  background.  The  grotesque  figures 
pulling  at  the  chains  are  as  muscular  as  the  central  figure,  and  the  positions  they  hold  reveal  a 
sensitive  understanding  of  the  human  form  in  motion.  As  in  all  of  the  woodcuts  in  De  Witte’s 
series,  the  finely  cut  lines,  the  delicate  shaciing,  and  the  classical  costume  suggest  an  Italian 
influence  on  a  highly  developed  Flemish  passion  for  detail. 


66.  GU1L1ELMUS  DE 
Branthghem  .  Jesu 
Christi  vita,  iuxta  quatuor 
Evangelistanun  narrationes. 
Antwerp:  Matthaeus 
Cromme  for  Adriaen 
Kempe  de  Bouchout, 

24  December  1537 


8vo.  155  x  95  mm,  6  Vs  x  3%  in.  Nijhoff-Kronenberg  486. 
Rosenwald  Livres  aticiens  153.  Delen  2,  pp.  55  —  57. 
Hollstein  53,  “Lieven  De  Witte,”  fig.  87. 
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67.  Benedictus  Arias 
Montanus.  Humanae 
salutis  monumenta.  Antwerp: 
Christopher  Plantin  [1572] 


Christopher  Plantin’s  1572  edition  of  the  Humanae  salutis  monumenta  is  one  of  two 
books  with  engravings  that  Rosenwald  purchased  at  the  Dyson  Perrins  sale.  Arias  Mon- 
tanus’s  Humanae  salutis  monumenta  appeared  at  the  same  time  that  Plantin  was  finishing  the 
printing  of  the  final  volumes  of  his  monumental  Biblia  polyglotta.  It  contains  seventy-two  en¬ 
graved  plates,  with  sixty-five  designs  by  Pierre  van  der  Borcht  IV  and  seven  by  Crispin  van 
den  Broeck.  Thirty-two  of  the  designs  were  engraved  by  Abraham  de  Bruyn  and  Pieter  Huys, 
thirty-eight  by  Jan  and  Jerome  Wierix,  and  one  by  Crispin  van  den  Broeck.  One  engraving 
is  unsigned.  All  of  these  designers  and  engravers  were  part  of  Plantin’s  stable  of  artists  who  de¬ 
signed  and  engraved  images  for  him  during  his  peak  years  from  I570  to  his  death  in  1589. 

The  Virgin  and  Elizabeth,  illustrated  here,  was  engraved  by  Pieter  Huys  after  a  design 
by  Pierre  van  der  Borcht,  both  artists’  initials  appearing  at  the  bottom  corners  of  the  plate. 
Van  der  Borcht  was  a  painter,  engraver,  and  draftsman  who  was  a  student  of  Pierre  Bruegel. 
Many  of  his  engravings,  like  the  paintings  of  his  teacher,  illustrate  popular  subjects,  especially 
the  social  relations  of  different  classes  of  people  celebrating  at  country  fairs,  at  weddings,  and 
on  sacred  holidays.  This  predilection  for  the  commonplace  is  apparent  in  the  plate  of  the  Virgin 
and  Elizabeth,  which  captures  their  emotional  meeting  and  focuses  on  their  rush  to  embrace. 


■  (V 


In  tabulam  vifitationis  Elifabeth. 

Q  p  £  xricolos  t  bt  R  ASTROTH.  XXXVI. 

V  t  'vuhus  rofu  *v irginis  aureos 
Vxor  Lemtici  Pontificis  videt, 

Segni  cuius  in  aim 
Vatumjlos  lam  abditus: 

Vires  athera  peel  ore  faminis 

Perfentitpladdisvocibusexdta , 

Pacem[  mfbitisalnut 
Gratis  laudibusexcipit. 

Qua  tarn  f anil  a  rmhi  numera  numinii 
Vitro,  non  meritis  hoJjiitiiiDd 
Adduxere  parmern, 

Dijrum  calicoliim  dome? 
t  rgojacra  mam  data  modelliam 
Anget  tanta  etiam  gloria  ?  cm  [do 
N.'i’lLim  in  matribusejfe, 

Nullum  in  uirginibus  parent. 

N  empe  immenCa  Dd  pignora  talibiu 
Confiibmt  potius  fimts  ,mida4 
Auer  fata  potentnm, 

Magnatumfy  fnperbias. 

Sam  quod  tufadlipoitdereperferas, 

Quem  nee  fushneant  fidera ,  nec  quean : 

Perceptffc  patenti 
M  mdi  mania  cardinc, 

Xjfedt  vacuumfatlubm  &  dolo , 

Caniemneniqtfiu  pectus,  &  ignea 
Semperdocfa  ,/ispemo 
Con/enttre  Jules  Patri. 

Agnofcuntvtero  qitemfoueas  twt, 

Tdtowrjf  nouis  modbus  omnia, 

Valles  ,fltimina,f)hu 
Quocunque  exnderis  pedem. 
q mn  ip/e  ojpd )  mtmmbus  mi 
(jralKs  Utitiam  perfonmptam 
Aluoquemgerofatus, 

It  memem  cumulat  mihi. 

V  1  E* 


PIETATIS  CONCORDIA. 

Gaudid^diuitiasfc  Dei commimia rnultk 
Ejfe  cupit ,  quifqucs  numims  inflar  habet. 


FOEMINAR.  SANCTISSIMiC  V. 
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The  image  is  further  enhanced  by  the  heavily  designed  garments  and  the  extremely  detailed 
view  of  the  city  in  the  background.  Though  the  subject  is  classical,  the  view  resembles  a  mid- 
sixteenth-century  townscape  and  reflects  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  tendency  to  use  contempo¬ 
rary  content  to  embellish  pictorial  narratives. 

This  plate  offers  a  wonderful  example  of  how  cutting  images  on  metal  offers  the  artist 
the  opportunity  to  create  details  and  tones  not  possible  when  working  with  wood.  The  first 
quality  that  leaps  off  the  plate  is  the  extensive  use  of  cross-hatching  to  create  subtle  tones  and 
rich  colors  in  the  costumes  of  the  two  women.  Cross-hatching  was  not  unknown  to  the  wood¬ 
cutter,  but  the  very  fine  lines  that  appear  in  the  architectural  setting — visible  in  the  buildings 
in  the  right  background — demonstrate  how  the  burin  can  cut  or  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
metal  plate  to  create  closely  spaced  series  of  line  patterns.  The  extensive  detail,  the  richness  of 
the  tones  and  colors,  and  the  ability  to  create  very  fine  lines  to  emphasize  a  form  or  a  facial 
feature,  drew  sixteenth-century  artists  to  the  intaglio  process.  Intaglio  remained  the  dominant 
medium  for  artists  for  three  centuries. 

This  copy  is  bound  in  nineteenth-century  straight  grain  morocco  and  has  the  arms  of 
J.  Gomez  de  la  Cortina  on  both  boards,  as  well  as  his  bookplate,  and  a  note  in  ink  that  states 
that  the  book  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Marquis  de  Morante  in  1872. 

8vo.  160  x  100  mm,  6'A  x  4  in.  Brunet  1,  nos.  421—22.  Hollstein  4,  p.  8.. 

Rosenwald  Liures  anciens  188.  Voet  1,  pp.  62—65.  Funck,  pp.  181—203. 
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The  first  edition  of  Nicolas  de  Nicolay’s  travels  to  Turkey,  North  Africa,  and  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  was  published  in  a  folio  edition  in  Lyon  in  1567.  Sixty  full-page  woodcuts  designed 
by  the  author  and  cut  by  Louis  Danet  illustrate  the  volume.  In  1576,  Guillaume  Silvius  of 
Antwerp  printed  a  quarto  edition  with  sixty  plates  reduced  in  size  from  the  folio  edition.  Many 
of  these  wood  blocks  carry  initials  thought  to  belong  to  woodcutters  Anthony  Van  Leest,  Hans 
Cressone,  Corneille  Muller,  and  perhaps  Gerard  Jansen  van  Kampen.F.  W.  H.  Hollstein  attributes 
the  cuts  with  the  initials  AVL  and  many  of  the  unsigned  cuts  to  Van  Leest.  The  1586  edition 
printed  by  Arnould  Coninx  contains  images  from  the  same  blocks  used  in  1576  by  Silvius, 
with  one  addition,  making  a  total  of  sixty-one  woodcuts. 

Nicolay’s  designs  concentrate  on  the  dress  and  costumes  he  saw  on  his  travels,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  considerable  information  for  European  viewers  about  the  various  strata  of  Turkish,  Armenian, 
Greek,  and  North  African  societies.  He  focused  mostly  on  women  but  also  included  images 
of  the  military,  merchant  classes,  and  religious  groups  as  well  as  peasants.  A  few  of  his  images 
of  women,  renderings  meant  to  pique  interest  in  the  exotic  nature  of  the  East  for  his  European 
readers,  are  particularly  revealing,  and  suggestive.  His  designs  contain  no  architectural  or  land¬ 
scape  backgrounds  and  are  decorated  only  by  a  series  of  arabesque  style  borders  of  consider¬ 
able  charm.  The  woodcut  illustrated  here,  the  Turkish  Mother  and  Her  Children,  is  typical  of 
the  quality  of  the  designs  Nicolay  created  for  his  book.  The  figures  are  well  proportioned  and 
ideally  spaced  so  the  costumes  of  mother  and  children  could  be  developed  in  full.  The  highly 
ornamental  designs  of  the  children’s  costumes  are  carefully  drawn,  though  the  right  foot  of  the 
young  boy  is  poorly  positioned,  suggesting  the  difficulty  the  cutter  had  fitting  the  foot  into 
the  frame. 
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68.  Nicolas  de  Nicolay. 
Discours  et  histoire  veritable 
des  navigations,  peregrinations 
et  voyages,  faicts  en  la  Turquie. 
Antwerp:  Arnould  Coninx, 
1586 


The  skill  of  the  woodcutter  can  be  seen  in  the  facial  characteristics  and  hands  of  the 
figures,  renderings  accomplished  by  the  application  of  very  fine  lines  and  delicate  shading.  The 
folds  of  the  head  wrap  and  the  gown  of  the  mother’s  costume  are  also  well  cut,  and  the  use  of 
cross-hatching  and  fine  parallel  lines  effectively  conveys  a  natural  draping  of  the  material.  But 
it  is  the  costumes  of  the  young  girl  and  boy  that  best  demonstrate  the  state  of  the  woodcut 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  complex  floral  patterns  are  delicately  cut 
and  highlighted  with  an  over-layer  of  parallel  lines  that  brings  a  texture  to  the  garments.  This 
technique,  along  with  the  amount  of  cross-hatching  used  by  the  cutter,  resembles  the  intaglio 
process  and  suggests  that  the  woodcutter  is  applying  methods  developed  on  copper  to  embellish 
his  wood  block.  Certainly  by  1576,  when  this  block  was  made,  the  intaglio  process  was  beginning 
to  supersede  the  woodcut  as  the  preferred  method  for  creating  images.  This  example  shows 
the  high  degree  of  skill  the  block  cutter  exercised  to  execute  this  very7  detailed  image. 

This  copy  contains  the  bookplate  of  Walter  Sneyd. 


4to.  186  x  155  mm,  814  x  614  in.  Brunet  4,  no.  67. 
Rosenwald  Livres  anciens  197.  Funck  368.  Hollstein  10,  p.  43. 
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The  153  illustrations  in  this  edition  of  Hieronymus  Natalis’s  Adnotationes  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  high  points  of  Flemish  engraving  during  the  Renaissance  period. 
They  were  first  executed  in  1593  and  issued  with  only  five  preliminary  leaves  of  text  under  the 
title  Evangelicae  historiae  imagines.  The  1594-95  edition  printed  by  Martinus  Nutius  includes 
595  pages  of  text,  inspired  by  the  life  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  most  of  which  was  written  by  Na¬ 
talis,  finished  by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  An  engraved  architectural  title  page  with  representations 
of  the  four  evangelists  and  four  fathers  of  the  church,  dated  1594,  is  followed  by  a  second  archi¬ 
tectural  title  page  illustrating  Christ  in  the  Heavens,  set  above  the  title  Evangelicae  historiae 
imagines  and  dated  1593.  A  colophon  on  the  verso  of  the  final  leaf  is  dated  1595. 

The  153  full-page  engravings  are  based  on  stories  from  the  New  Testament.  Most  of  the 
designs  are  by  Bernardino  Passeri,  a  Roman  painter  and  engraver,  and  six  are  after  drawings 
by  Marten  Vos,  the  noted  Antwerp  painter  and  draftsman.  Passeri  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes  who,  along  with  Christopher  Plantin,  was  intimately  involved  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  book.  In  a  monograph  published  in  1985,  Maj-Brit  Wadell  claims  that  the  engravings 
are  based  on  a  series  of  anonymous  ink  drawings  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Nazionale  in  Rome, 
which  are  attributed  to  the  Italian  artist  Livio  Agresti. 

Though  the  designs  are  for  the  most  part  Italian  in  inspiration,  the  engraving  of  the  plates 
was  executed  by  the  most  important  Flemish  artists  of  the  period,  including  Carl  van  Mallery 
and  the  two  families  of  artists  Anton,  Jerome,  and  Jan  Wierix  and  Adrian  and  Jan  Collaert. 
This  fabled  group  of  engravers  worked  for  Plantin  before  the  printer’s  death  in  1589,  as  well 
as  for  other  important  Antwerp  publishers,  including  Phillip  Galle  and  Hans  Liefrinck,  to  name 
only  two.  The  engravings  in  this  text  are  a  testament  to  the  contributions  this  group  of  Ant¬ 
werp  artists  made  to  the  art  of  engraving  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  image  of  Christ  Descending  into  Hell  by  Anton  Wierix  after  a  design  by  Passeri  il¬ 
lustrates  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  work  of  these  masters.  The  composition  of  the 
fully  developed  cityscape  and  sky  is  constructed  to  create  a  very  gradual  slope  from  the  center 
of  the  image  to  the  borders.  The  church  tower  and  hills  sit  directly  above  the  image  of  Christ 
and  Lucifer,  creating  a  deliberate  vertical  thrust  in  contrast  to  the  soft  round  layers  of  the  land¬ 
scape  and  the  circles  of  hell.  Yet  it  is  not  the  design  that  makes  this  image  so  powerful.  It  is  the 
exquisite  detail  that  results  from  the  flexibility  that  the  copper  plate  offers  the  artist  in  rendering 
clarity  and  tone  to  the  image.  This  relative  freedom  to  apply  very  fine  lines  of  varying  depths 
to  the  plate,  a  practice  impossible  with  the  woodcut,  controls  the  amount  of  ink  that  is  transferred 
to  the  paper  during  the  printing  process  and  offers  a  variety  of  possibilities  for  varied  levels  of 
darkness,  light,  and  detail. 

Folio.  320  x  210  mm,  12 14  x  8 14  in.  Brunet  4,  no.  18. 

Rosenwald  Livres  anciens  198.  Funck,  pp.  366—67.  Wadell,  p.  70,  fig.  129. 
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69.  Hieronymus 
Natalis.  Adnotationes  et 
meditationes  in  evangelia  in 
sacrosancto  missae  sacrificio 
toto  anno  leguntur. 
Antwerp:  Martinus 
Nutius,  1594—95 
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QVaE  GESS1T  CHRISTAS  DESCENDER'S  AD  INFEROS. 
Zacl.tx.Ecclc.xxnrj.  ad  Epbefmj. 


A'  Clnfli  aroma  rtulla  mora  interpofita, 
ventt  vt  Lmtbum  Patrum  , 

®  Omnium  Janttxrrum  Patrum  anirnce,  am  '■ 
mfm  IESV Jupplices  venerantur . 

C'  Amnia  latrirms,  paulo  pqjl  nwrtm  .pcrr  - 
ngclu  ail  Lit 


tatur  ab  A 


Limbum . 


D.  In  Limbo  infantu  nulla  pars  bums  latltue. 

E .  E  Piagatorio  midta  antma  liberantur, 

quod  Japiificant  mdp  hats  inde  ad 
limbum  Patrum  qrrodeimtes . 

F .  In  inferno  inferior*  Lucifer  cum  Juts, 

ipsoque  Iuda  gramter  Jrenat . 


V 


fl>2ologu9.tabule* 


Ineulain  hoc  libro  con* 
!  tenta  per  tabulam  infra* 
icriptam  inucniredefide 
rails  ftquente  ordinem 
t  cautcobferuct.Q.ooni5 
in  prefcnti  libro  diucrfc 
funtmatcrie:  quia  prim’ 
,  fccundufqi  traclatus  prl 
*  uilcgia  ordinis  coplettu* 
f  tur :  tcrtius  vcro  alia  ad 
'  cumdem  ordine  fpeCtan 
da  profcquitur :  ideo  prl 
uilegiorum  tabulam  ab 
aliisdiuidmus.Inqua  ta 

Us  procedcndimodusaflignatur.Inqualibetalphabetilitte 
raquedamdiCtionesinmarginibusponuruniub  quarum 

fingulis  omnia  earu  materia  attingetia  annotatur :  ut  quc* 
rent!  clarepatercpoterit.lnterrioautc  traftatucualiis  ad 
priuilegia  n5  ptinentibus  ordinatim  p  alphabctu  pceditur 
Efttamcnaduertendum:q>numerusin  fingulis  traCtatib*1 
allcgatus  foliu’oftedit.Littera  vcro.  A.ibi  poll  taprincipiu 
prime  plane  eiufdefoliidcclarat.B.medifl.C.fincm.D.  ve 
ro  prindpiualteriuspIane.E.mediu.F.fineannunciat.Ex 
cepto  ubialielittere  pondtur  quia  tunc  cade  littera  in  folio 
allegato  reperitur .  His  diligentut  a  quoll bet  lecture  confi 
deratis’.ftatim  quicquid.  gudk 


Ablolurio 


awolunt ponUntpzdanfrfBfnosOcpfiifoMfactofia  fcntcres  Ml 
catlonu  H  ante  vd  pof!  fufetptu  bab(tuOdjqrtnM.tra  to  to  f 

^ ptcr  1'n‘ccton^n. 

;  A  lv\  i  \ 
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Compiled  by  Antonio  del  Rincon,  Antonio  de  Medina,  and  Francisco  de  Ledesma, 
Monumenta  ordinis  minorum  contains  documents,  rules,  and  privileges  regulating  the 
Franciscan  order  in  Salamanca.  This  copy,  printed  byjuan  de  Porras  on  both  vellum  and  paper, 
contains  two  manuscript  statements  of  authenticity  signed  by  Petrus  del  Enzina,  public  notary 
of  Salamanca.  Goff  writes  that  “The  legal  representative  of  the  Order,  Antonio  de  Medina, 
appeared  before  the  notaries  to  testify  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  text  and  undoubtedly  had  this 
copy  with  him  at  the  time.” 

Juan  de  Porras  was  a  well-known  bookseller  and  printer  whose  activity  in  the  book  trade 
is  first  documented  in  1491,  when  he  published  an  edition  of  Siete  partidas  that  was  printed  in 
Seville  by  Meinard  Ungut  and  Stanislas  Polonis.  In  1494,  in  partnership  with  Rodrigo  de  la 
Pesara,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Missale  auriensei  in  Monterrey,  for  the  local  clergy.  After 
1500  he  established  a  press  in  Salamanca  and  continued  to  issue  books  until  1516.  Many  of  the 
titles  he  published  were  issued  anonymously,  and  Konrad  Haebler  suggests  that  even  those  that 
carry  his  imprint  may  have  been  printed  by  the  German  printer  Hans  Gherling,  whom  he  first 
met  in  Monterrey. 


70.  Monumenta  ordinis 
minorum.  Salamanca:  Juan 
de  Porras,  July  1506 
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His  Monumenta  ordinis  minorum  is  illustrated  with  one  full-page  woodcut  of  the  Crucifixion, 
two  large  initial  letters,  and  two  sizes  of  foliated  initial  letters.  The  image  of  the  Crucifixion 
is  cut  in  outline  with  some  shading  to  the  garments,  but  without  background  or  embellish¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  a  woodcut  that  appeared  earlier  in  Juan  Varela  de  Salamanca’s 
edition  of  Durandus,  printed  in  Granada  in  1504.  The  initial  lettur  opening  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  woodcut  of  Saint  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  set  within  a  large  letter  D  cut  in  the 
crible  manner  and  embellished  with  a  branch-and-vine  pattern.  The  image  of  Saint  Francis  is 
cut  in  fine  line  with  some  shading,  and  the  letter  D  is  outlined  with  an  alternating  pattern  of 
decorated  half-rounds. 

The  woodcut  of  the  initial  letter  S  illustrated  here  is  a  variation  on  similarly  styled  letters 
used  by  Fedro  Brun  and  Juan  Gentil  in  Seville  in  the  1490s.  They  differ  in  that  the  two  segments 
of  the  letter  S  are  in  the  form  of  fish  meeting  at  the  center  of  the  initial,  rather  than  half-round 
designs  cut  in  outline  without  embellishment.  This  highly  stylized  letterform  is  cut  in  black 
ground  and  decorated  with  acanthus  leaves  that  mimic  the  shape  of  the  fish.  The  deep  black 
of  the  contours  and  central  ovals  is  set  against  the  translucent  white  of  the  vellum,  creating  a 
richness  in  the  image  that  illuminates  the  finely  cut  lines  and  shading  of  the  fish  scales.  As  in 
other  examples  of  Spanish  woodcuts  of  the  period,  the  distinctive  image  reflects  the  influences 
of  Arabic  patterns  and  design. 

Three  parts  in  two  volumes.  4to.  200  x  140  mm,  8x$3/<  in. 

Norton  Descriptive  Catalogue  478.  Palau  y  Dulcet  5,  p.  235. 

Goff  LCQJ  72.  Lyell,  p.  250. 

Haebler  Early  Printers,  pp.  74—5,  fig.  20. 
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This  rare  edition  or  Guillermus  Parisiensis’s  Postilla,  printed  by  Georg  Coci  in 
1506,  is  illustrated  with  sixty-six  woodcuts,  including  repeats.  All  but  two  of  the  cuts  are 
small  designs  in  outline  that  function  as  chapter  headings  for  the  commentary  on  Christ’s  life. 
Black-ground  initial  letters  designed  in  various  floral  patterns  and  a  printer’s  device  also  embellish 
the  text.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  copy  of  the  book  in  an  American  library;  it  is  one  of  three 
complete  copies  cited  by  F.  J.  A.  Norton. 

Georg  Coci,  a  printer  of  German  origin  whose  career  spanned  the  years  1499  to  1538, 
was  one  of  the  leading  Spanish  printers  of  the  period.  He  succeeded  Pablo  and  Juan  Hurus, 
also  German  printers  who  emigrated  to  Saragossa,  whose  illustrated  editions  of  Aesop,  Boccaccio, 
and  Spejo  de  la  vida  humana  are  some  of  the  finest  illustrated  books  printed  in  Spain  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Like  his  predecessors,  Coci  worked  in  partnership  with  numerous  printers 
in  Saragossa  and  was  very  closely  associated  with  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  whom  he  printed 
numerous  missals,  breviaries,  and  religious  tracts.  Many  of  Cod’s  books  are  illustrated,  and  al¬ 
though  this  edition  is  not  one  of  his  finest  efforts,  his  editions  of  Carcel  de  amor,  Aitrea  expositio 
hymnorum,  Livy’s  Las  quatorzc  decadas,  and  Pedro  de  la  Vega’s  Flos  Sanctorum  are  cited  by  J.  P.  R. 
Lyell  as  containing  some  of  his  most  important  illustrations. 

The  small  woodcut  of  Jesus  Presented  at  the  Temple  is  cut  in  simple  outline  with  some 
parallel  lines  used  for  shading.  The  simplicity  of  its  design  and  the  uniformity  with  which  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  rendered  reflects  a  northern  style  based  on  medieval  models.  The  contours  of  the  image 
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2>ntca  infra  ocf.nrio^ni.sCuiiglhi* 


XXIX 


>--v 

s*Xy 


Ctu  fub  ICgCIVt  COG  q  fub  lege  crat  -yalibuo  obfcruarije obligati  (rcdimcrct 

rcdmicrct:vt  adopttonc  ftltOJt  rc  KP3<ltoneruo)vt  adoprtonc?  fiUoa  reci*  j 

riDcrcm*  i  3ilt  cllii*  tilii  cdnaturalio  tiliuo^7 

cipu  tm  , ,  laiionu  ant  cuiojiuj  ec,(qm  autcftio  ran  oi  mifa  ocuo  (bam  ,  /•*% 

Octtnufic  ocus  ipum  flit)  lux  i  co;  ran  r«0  *p.i.rpf.m  ram 4  o.af rPu J m&W 

davraclainamcobba patcr.ira^  ficutctpfiscrcoq^pceditabv'rtocEOii  tlb*  ( 

CBUIIOeft  feruuejfed  fili^qSfi  cords vfa)BmfiiftoiicSjfc(clamantcab«*. 

m^lxrcGpcai.  ffMhlb. 

CChuntO  tpc  bCl  C6  puillUG  ftC.  pfcm  (q>  fi  fiUuc)Uincc,ia  pfin  p  gram  *• 
ad l3al’. mj.ilmc imtiuj  ilircplc  fci  ibit  (tbcreoJ.f.critmfuturoQ)  oeu)'q  tptn  1 
few  pau.oicco.i0me  cni  voo  vml  co:puo  f  adopranir  in  bcrcdc  cclcftid  panic, 
cftio  m  rpo  itfu.Si  autc  voo  ppucrgo  fc*J  CEsiuca  infra  octaiiaitatiuitano 

me  abralx  fimpimtlionc  bcrcdcc.  Xuiic 
ftati  fcqmf cpta  bodicnia.&iidto  roc  bo 
rco  puuluo  eft  tc.IPncaurc  cpthm  fcribit 
fetss  panl*  ad  iSat'.-z  galatbc  funt  greener 
galatbia  eft  iiomc  rcgioio  greae.  irpquo 
illo  faao  rpc  11a mntatro  jtpi  feta  mat  cede 
fia  rccolu  qln  itlc  fmc  clhmatSc  magntro 
,p  nob  puulus  race*  fit.Xfic  cpta  1  euagthi 
c6co«fat:q:cuangciin  oicir  quopucnc* 
fno  crcfccbar t  c6fo:rabaf  plcnus  fapia  ? 
gfa.Sicaptim  pautuo  in  cpta  bodierna 
cppimr  cffcati  t  militate  ofiice  iiatimtat; 
ypi  Pm  carociq:  be  fcruittirc  trdfiiiim1'  ut 
liliott  adoptionciliciitptj  in  purupla.vfi 
bicir(^fco.©iiaro  tpc)  Umcc.|.  p  qnrii 
tepuo  (bcrce).i.filf>  ’em  be  lin  e  Debetur 
bcrcdita6Cpuuliiscft).f.infra  anoo  bn 
facioio  (mbit  biffcrt  a  feruo)  fiot.q :  ad 
modu  ferut  cogifaicc  bab?  aliqua  prate? 

I'cru fuatt (cu fitono omi).f.boiioii  paf* 

1102  (fed  fub  tutoub'’  t  actonb'>  cft)0o: 
tiitorcobictmfqcamcnf  cotra  aduerfa* 


bfii  Pm  ilticam.n.captb. 

Ill  fllo 
tempe. 
£  rat  tofepb 
a  mana  mac 
tefu  miratcG 
fup  btoq&P 
cebaiifdillo 
lirt  bndijctt 
ill’  f^ttico  :et 
Otjatad  lira* 
na  matre  efMCcce  pofit'^  eft  bic  i 
rmna  ft  in  refurrccticme  tmiltop 
in  ififtft  in  figttn  cut  cbtradicctur 
£t  tua  ipiuoaram  gtralibitgla** 
diuoivt  reuelcnf ck  multie  co:di 


bus  cogitatocs.  £t  crat  amrap* 
.  ■ .  -  ---- -  -  - .  pbctilfa  filia  pbanuehtte  tnbu  a* 
iiooactorco q  agut caufao  emo  (vfcg  ad  \eY  ihrr  iififlerat  in  Dicb-'  iimiti 

a  Agitate  ina.iCt  bee  vidua  crat 
vlqjad  annoo  octogttaqrtuonq 
no  oifcedebat  oc  tcplo  ieiuntje  ft 
ofomb,;  feruieo  t»eo  tiocte  ac  01c, 
t£t  bee  ipa  bora  fupueniee  cofitc 
baf  ono  ft  loqbatuf  be  illo  onnb9 


um  (itaqjtnoo  ai  eftemuo  piuitQUin. 
iiitcllcctit  t  fapia  (fnb  clcmct;’  mudi  bin'' 
cram9  fcniictce)i3o;.t;fubiccti  ferumitf 
legio.Sciciidiiqi  legates  obPuati  tic  fuc> 
rat  rigurc  biiponctco  ad  rpmrio  i  ci'’  ad* 

11cm  fum  oimittc.ci  go  fubdit  (Bt  vbi  re 
•lit  picnitudotpio)  .i.tcmpuo  gfe(imfit 
bcuo  fi  tin  fiiii)  no  angctfi  (natti  cr  mulie 

1  c) X|>.qntu  ad  co:p»o fumpru  oc  maria  />«|*  rnjcctilbilt  rcdCDttOUC ifttJCl 


A 
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are  clearly  cut  and  the  garments  of  the  high  priest  and  Mary  are  well  defined,  but  in  this  image 
there  is  none  of  the  detail,  flourish,  or  individual  characteristics  that  appear  in  many  Spanish 
woodcuts  of  the  same  period.  In  addition  to  reflecting  its  origins,  the  quality  of  the  image  sug¬ 
gests  that  its  purpose  was  as  a  marker  to  the  text  rather  than  as  an  artistic  element  meant  to 
enhance  the  narrative. 

The  printer’s  mark,  a  device  made  up  of  three  individual  blocks  enclosed  by  a  flower- 
and-vine  border  that  appears  on  the  recto  of  the  final  leaf,  is  based  on  the  design  first  used  by 
Pablo  Hurus  in  1494.  The  central  block  is  a  large  initial  letter  C  bisected  by  a  cross  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  rings  decorated  with  a  Greek  chain  design,  connected  by  a  Latin  motto.  At 
the  base  of  the  central  block  are  two  lions  in  aggressive  postures  and  at  the  top,  acanthus  leaves 
set  in  each  corner.  To  the  right  of  the  central  block  is  an  image  of  a  pilgrim,  and  on  the  left  a 
depiction  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Stephen. 


71.  Guillermus 
Paris  1  en sis.  Postilla 
sive  expositio  epistolarum  et 
evangeliomm.  Saragossa: 
Georg  Coci,  1506 


4to.  210  x  150  mm,  8  Vi  x  6  in.  Norton  Descriptive  Catalogue  615. 
Norton  Spain,  pp.  69—77. 
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man  fenoz  oe  36atres  oel  fuconfcjo. 


•jmoIoso. 


TRan  tmba 

jotomarolos 
fabios  ami¬ 
gos  cn  efcre- 
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ftofas  *1  nota« 
blcscofas  be 
ebas  poz  los 
illuftres  pzin 
cipcs:q  gran 
parte  oel  mu 
dofoju5garo: 
entrclosqlcs 


co?no  romanos.  suetonto  oe  iut> 
efcrtuio.Haercio  oelos  filofofos  x  poctas .  3ua 
bocacio  oelos  afperos  touroscafos  general- 
incnte  acaccidos  a  muebos  grades  encl  mum 
do.lucano  oel  gran  ccfar  x  pompcio .  SLito  \v- 
uto  oe  roma.CDmcro  oe  trof  a.Xrogo  pompeo 
oel  ozbe  vniuerfo .  Btrgtlio  oe  cncas .  Qumto 
currio  oc  alejcandre.  £n  que  no  folamcnte  per 
petuaron  para  ficmpze  la  mcmozia  oe  aqllost 
la  fufazmas  oicron  cjcctnplo  a  todos  los  q  ocf= 
pucs  vinteron:  para vtrtuofa  mente  btuir  x fa? 
berfe  guardar  oelos  pcUgrofos  cafos  ocla  foz- 
tutta.*|pozqneatodo  pzmeipe  couicne  inuebo 
leer  los  beebospafladostpara  ozdcnanca  oe 
lospzcfentes  /  x  pzouidcncia  oelos  vemderos. 
que  fegurtfcntcnciaoc  Seneca  :quicn  las  co- 
fas  pafladas  no  mira/la  vida  pierdezf  el  que  cn 
lasvemderasno  pzoucc  entra  cn  todas  como 
no  fabio .  £  los  que  tal  cuf dado  toinarou :  fin 
oubdafonoignos  oc  ctcrna  mcmozia:?  fonles 
oeuidos  foberanos  bonozes.  £  aunq  f  o  no  fca 
femejate  oe  aqllos:  octermme  oc  efereuir  alft 
verdaderamente  como  pude  la  vida /  x  obzas  x 
cofas  acaeddas  eneltiempo  oel  3lluftnflimo 
punape  oon  3uan/fegundo  ref  oefte  nombzc : 
en  caftilla  ly  en  leon.Sffi  ruego  alos  que  la  pze 
tente  £ronica  lefcrcn :  quieranoar  fe  alo  que 
cn  cllafe  eferiue :  pozque  oelomasfof  teftigo 
!fa»e  villa:?  para  lo  q  ver  no  pude :  vue  muf  cier? 
taf  enters  infozmadon  oebombzes  pzudetes 

mufoignbsoefe, 

*  ' 
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-  T8e?&on3ua»fegimdoi  fo; 

c  Capitulo.  i .  3£>da  genealogia  oefte  inc 
ref  oon3uan:?oelfunafcimicntov 

—  - - — [0tc  pzcclarifTimo  ref  oon  3ua  fc* 

gudo  oefte  nobze  fuc  buo  oel  ebzi 
ftianiffmto  pzincipc  o  6  £nriq  ter 
ccro  f  ocla  muf  efclarccida  pzicc 

,  fa  oofta  catalinazqfuebija  oclou 

queoo3ua  oe  alecaftre:?  ocla  ouqfa  oona  ma¬ 
ria  bijaoclrefoo  *((bcdro  oe  caftilla/  ?oc  oona 
-dDaria  oe  padrilla:?  fue  nicto  oel  ref  oon  3uan 

pzimero-zomrefnaopnaUconozbijaoclrcf 

06  -dbartin  oc  arago:?  fuc  vdnieto  oel  ttiuf  cc 
celete  ref  06  Slofo  onjcnozq  vedo  la  gr&  bata  ' p 
lla oe a6clamarin:f regano las algejtras: -roc  ^  / 

la  ref  na  oona  -dfearia  bija  oel  ref  oon  *(p>cdrp  /  ^ 
oearago.  £  fuc  ocfccdictc  cn  feteno  grade  oel 
ref  fan  lufs  oe  f  rancta  -zocl  ref  oon  &lofo  oc 
jeno  ^  fuc  clcgido  poz  cmgadoz .  £  nafeio  cncl 
moneftcrio  oc  fant  £lefonfo  oela  cibdadocto 
ro  en  martes  a  medio  oia  /  a  fef  s  oe  mar^o  oel  py 
ano  ocla  cncarnacio  oc  nfo  Iftedeptoz  oc  <dbil 
•z.cccc.t.v.anos.  £comeco  a  refnar  cloiaoc 
nauidad  oel  ano  oc  -dfcil  -z.cccc.i.vij.anos.oe^ 
fpucs  oel  fallefcimieto  oel  jcpianimmo  ref  oo 
£nriquc  fu  padre  i  fef  endo  oe  bedad  oc .  rdj . 
mefes:t  ref  no  qtiarenta  x  ficte  afios.£  fuerou 
fus  tutozes  x  gouernadozes  oel  ref  no  la  fenoza 
ref  na  oona  Catalma  fu  madrezf  cl  fenoz  infan 
tc  oon  f  ernando  fu  tio.  £  ocro  poz  teftatnenta 
rios  a  oon  llluf  lopcj  oe  aualos  condeftable  oc 
caftilla  a  oon  ipabloobifpo  oe  cartajenaq 
oefpues  fue  oe  burgos:  •:  a  fraf  3uan  enriquej 
mimftro  ocla  ozden  oc  fan  fracifco:t  a  fraf  f  cr 
nando  oe  f  llefcas  fu  confcftoz. 

C£ap .  tj .  IDecomo  la  refna  oona  Catalina 
eftaua  cncl  alcacar  oc  fcgouia/T  coclla  el  ref  fu 
bijo  x  las  ifantas  oona  maria  x  oona  catalina. 

-,£cba  la  concozdia  entre  la  fcno 
rarefna  oonaCatalina  x  3uan 
oe  vdafco  x  2Dicgo  lopej  oc  eftu 
niga  comooicbocs.  Ha  fenoza 
refna  eftaua  cncl  alcacar  oe  fc^ 
v~  -  i  -"gouta:.^  coclla  cl  fenoz  reft  las 
fenozasinfantas  fusbijas  oona-dDaria?  oo^ 
nn  Cnralma.£  log  pztncipalcs  q  oentro  end  al 
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7 2.  Cronica  del  screnissinio 
Rey  Don  Juan  II.  Logrono: 
Arnao  Guillen  de  Brocar, 
10  October  1517 


One  of  the  masterpieces  of  early  Spanish  printing  is  the  first  edition  of  Cronica  del 
serenissimo  Rey  Don  Juan  II  printed  by  Arnao  Guillen  de  Brocar  in  1517.  It  chronicles 
the  turbulent  political  history  of  Spain  during  the  reign  ofjuan  II,  1406-54.  The  work  describes 
the  ceremonies,  festivals,  tournaments,  and  other  public  events  organized  by  Juan  II  and  so 
much  loved  by  the  Spanish  public.  It  was  long  attributed  to  Fenan  Perez  de  Guzman  and 
Lorenzo  Galindez  de  Carvanjal,  but  their  authorship  is  now  in  doubt,  and  the  work  is  thought 
to  be  a  compilation  of  numerous  authors.  Brocar,  a  noted  printer  of  Pamplona,  Alcala,  and 
Logrono,  used  five  narrative  woodcuts  and  two  sizes  of  historiated,  foliated,  and  grotesque  ini¬ 
tial  letters  cut  in  black  ground  to  illustrate  the  book.  The  title  page  and  many  of  the  text  pages 
are  printed  in  black  and  red. 

The  woodcut  on  the  title  page  shows  the  author  giving  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Charles  V, 
who  was  instrumental  in  its  publication.  The  scene  is  outlined  in  thick  contour  lines  and  shaded 
with  a  regular  pattern  of  parallel  lines,  giving  the  image  some  sense  ot  perspective.  Ten  black- 
ground  border  blocks,  all  of  different  floral-and-branch  designs,  surround  the  image,  and  a  his¬ 
toriated  initial  letter  on  the  page  is  printed  in  red. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  monumental  rendering  ofjuan  II,  with  portraits  of  his  family  on 
either  side,  which  appears  opposite  the  text  of  the  Prologo  to  this  chronicle.  The  woodcut 
depicts  Juan  II  on  his  horse,  with  eight  surrounding  woodcut  portraits  that  include  an  image 
of  his  daughter,  who  was  to  become  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  The  care  taken  in  rendering  a 
horse  and  rider  in  motion  suggests  a  skilled  designer  and  cutter  at  work.  Although  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rider  to  the  horse  is  not  quite  right,  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  is  well  rendered,  and 
the  depiction  of  reins,  harness,  saddle,  and  stirrup  indicates  a  knowledge  of  equestrian  equip¬ 
ment.  Equally  well  executed  is  the  posture  of  the  rider  on  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  rendering 
of  his  crown,  gloves,  and  armor.  His  facial  features  are  depicted  with  care,  especially  the  eyes, 
lips,  and  structure  of  the  nose,  which  gives  Juan  II  a  particularly  imperial  presence. 

The  facial  features  of  the  eight  members  of  his  family  are  more  repetitive  in  design  but 
the  various  costumes  that  are  illustrated  provide  significant  information  on  the  dress  of  the 
Spanish  court  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  The  placement  of  the  illustration  opposite  the 
two-column  text  printed  in  red  and  black,  which  is  further  embellished  with  a  woodcut  initial 
letter  showing  Juan  II  on  his  throne,  creates  the  well-balanced  and  pleasing  typographical 
arrangement  that  makes  this  two-page  opening  a  highlight  of  Spanish  printing  from  this  period. 

Another  of  the  large  woodcuts  is  the  Crucifixion  signed  by  the  Spanish  Master  ID.  Hind 
discusses  this  designer’s  woodcuts,  concluding  that  his  workmanship — “clear  in  design,  hard 
in  cutting,  with  strong  outline  and  great  regularity  of  shading,  parallel  series  of  short  lines  being 
often  used  in  background.” — resembles  the  Netherlandish  style.  Hind  thinks  this  woodcut  was 
probably  executed  by  the  Spanish  Master  ID  around  1500.  In  both  composition  and  the  quality 
of  the  cutting,  the  Crucifixion  is  very  similar  to  woodcuts  that  appear  in  the  1506  Monumenta 
ordinis  minorum  printed  at  Salamanca  by  Juan  de  Porras,  and  the  1504  edition  of  Durandus 
printed  by  Juan  Varela  de  Salamanca  of  Granada.  Anne  Anniger  states  that  Brocar  first  used 
this  image  in  an  edition  of  his  Missale  printed  in  Pamplona  in  1501,  and  Lyell  includes  a  facsimile 
of  Brocar’s  Crucifixion  woodcut  in  his  history  of  early  Spanish  book  illustration. 

The  final  woodcut  in  the  Cronica  is  Brocar’s  printer’s  device,  which  appears  on  the  final 
leaf.  It  is  a  large  woodcut  incorporating  two  images  separated  by  the  printer’s  motto.  The  top 
image  shows  a  man,  probably  the  printer,  kneeling  before  a  cross  that  carries  symbols  of  the 
passion  of  Christ.  An  ornamental  ring  embellished  with  the  vases  and  floral  arrangements  en- 
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A  HEAVENLY  CRAPT 


closes  the  scene.  Below  the  motto,  two  angels  stand  on  either  side  of  an  oak  tree  holding  a 
shield  illustrated  with  a  boar,  perhaps  referring  to  the  surname  Brocar,  and  the  intertwined 
initials  AG. 

This  copy  has  damage  to  a  few  leaves  and  contains  early  repairs.  There  is  a  tear  to  the 
title  page  and  two  leaves  ot  the  text  have  also  been  mended.  The  final  leaf  was  mutilated  and 
was  repaired  with  a  facsimile  of  most  of  the  text,  part  of  the  colophon,  and  the  upper  right 
corner  ot  Brocar’s  printer  s  device.  The  text  has  some  underlining  in  an  early  hand  and  contains 
marginal  notes. 


Folio.  310  x  230  mm,  12  x  9  in.  Norton  Descriptive  Catalogue  427. 
Norton  Spain,  pp.  44-45.  Anninger  50. 

Palau  y  Dulcet  2,  no.  332.  Salva  3117.  Lyell  287.  Hind,  pp.  616,  754.  Davies  48. 
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This  appears  to  be  the  only  known  copy  ofjacob  Cromberger’s  1521  edition  of  Aesop. 

Neither  Brunet  nor  Salva  cite  it,  but  it  is  listed  by  Antonio  Palau  y  Dulcet,  from  the  Huth 
sale  catalogue,  which  describes  this  copy.  Illustrated  with  196  impressions  of  192  woodcuts, 
woodcut  initial  letters,  and  woodcut  scrolls  with  pointing  hands  in  the  margins,  the  text  consists 
of  a  life  of  Aesop  and  167  fables  from  Aesop,  Avianus,  Alfonso  di  Pogio,  and  other  sources.  The 
first  leaf  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of  4  woodcuts  from  the  life  of  Aesop  set  beneath  the  text, 
and  enclosed  within  a  three-part  woodcut  border.  Each  of  the  fables  is  illustrated  with  a  single 
woodcut  and  an  initial  letter,  and  a  scroll  that  contains  the  moral  of  the  story,  set  in  the  margin. 


73 .  A  e  s  o  p  u  s .  Libro  del 
sabio  y  clarissimo  fabulador 
Ysopo  historiado  y  annotado. 
Seville:  Jacob  Cromberger, 
1521 


&ib:o 

leoargrangalaroon.Xaqualpoj  fus  ruegos  c  pjometimientoe  le  facod 
buefloi't  alt 1  guarefcto  ellobo.Xa  grulla  pioicnoo  le  que  le  pagafle  lunna 

baio^cumplielTeloquelep2ometio.i©i5efcqucellobolerefponDio.@in 

grata  r  DcfagraoefciDa.no  fabes  quc  teniae  tu  cabe^a  oentro  cnlamiboca 
oe  maneraquetepuoiera  oegollsr  d  quidera :  ytela  dcic  facar  fin  tc Ipajcc 
malino  tc  parccc  que  te  fi5c  gran  bien  enello;'  que  me  oemanoas  mas  fobjc 
dlo'£ltflfabul8no0Demucftai:quefa5erbicnalosm0los  no  apjouedpa: 
pojque  minca  feacueroan  oclbicn  que  refeiben. 

jLa.tpbelas  bos  perras. 


^napeira  eftanoo  para  pariiV 
y  no  tenienoo  lugar  Donoe:  rogo 
a  otra  aue  la  Decade  parir  en  fu 
cama.  £  ocnoea  poco  como  ya 
efluuiefle  buena  yfuertc:  la  otra 
cuya era  la  cama  Diro le.  Sanies 
auia  parioo  y  era  ya  faita  y  eita* 
ua  en  buena  Difpoficlon  para  poocr  fe  ya  yj  con  fus  fifoa  que  fe  fuedeenlpo 
rabucna.E  la  perrarefeebioa  Icrefponbio  quenoquena .  /©cfpucscoma 
clla  vio  efto  comenco  oe  peoir  fu  cama  mas  afincaoametite  amena5anoo  la 
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Over  the  course  of  his  twenty-five-year  career,  Jacob  Cromberger  was  to  become  the 
most  important  printer  in  Seville,  establishing  loose  partnerships  with  printers  and  booksellers 
all  over  Spain  and  garnering  for  himself  royal  privileges  and  commissions.  Norton  notes  that 
between  1504,  after  closing  his  partnership  with  Stanislao  Polono,  and  1520,  Cromberger  printed 
nearly  two  hundred  titles  of  theology,  law,  popular  romances  and  chronicles,  and  school  texts. 
Most  of  his  work  was  printed  in  the  Spanish  language.  In  the  colophon  of  many  of  his  books, 
his  name  is  followed  by  the  appellation  “Aleman”  or  German,  and  his  printing  types,  typographical 
layouts,  and  illustrations  show  a  definite  northern  style. 

Fables  9  through  12  from  book  1,  illustrated  here,  provides  a  good  example  of  the  woodcuts 
that  appear  throughout  the  volume.  All  are  well-designed  narratives,  cut  with  thick  contour 
lines  and  repetitive  parallel  lines  for  shading,  but  with  little  embellishment,  background,  or 
borders.  Both  the  dominant  use  of  white  space  for  background  and  the  flat  white  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  structures  recall  the  late  medieval  style  of  German  woodcuts,  and  the  lack  of  detail 
suggests  the  work  of  a  local  cutter  working  from  earlier  designs.  Fable  12,  “The  Country  Mouse 
and  the  City  Mouse,”  at  the  bottom  of  the  recto  page,  is  illustrated  with  a  familiar  image  of 
the  steward  entering  his  larder.  While  the  figure  of  the  steward  and  the  architectural  design  of 
the  larder  are  convincing,  the  interior  of  the  larder  and  the  figures  of  the  two  mice  are  very 
poorly  designed  and  cut.  It  almost  appears  as  if  two  hands  were  involved  in  cutting  this  block, 
or  perhaps  the  cutter  used  a  stock  design  for  the  steward  and  the  building  but  had  no  guide  for 
the  contents  of  storeroom  and  did  not  try  very  hard  to  create  credible  images.  This  woodcut 
demonstrates  the  difficulty  many  local  craftsmen  had  cutting  small,  detailed  figures  into  a  surface 
of  wood. 


Folio.  300  x  214  mm,  12  x  8  Vi  in.  Huth  1,  no.  65.  Palau  y  Dulcet  3,  p.  140. 

Norton  Spain,  pp.  8  —  19. 
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74.  Miquel  Perez. 
La  Vida  y  excellencias  y 
milagros  dela  sacratissima 
Virgen  Maria.  Toledo: 
Miguel  de  Equia, 

29  November  1526 


This  first  edition  of  La  Vida  printed  in  Catalan  was  translated  by  Juan  de  Molina 
from  the  Valencian  dialect.  The  original  edition  of  Miquel  Perez’s  text  in  Latin  was 
printed  in  Valencia  in  1495  by  Nicolas  Spindeler,  without  illustrations.  Miquel  de  Equia,  son- 
in-law  of  Arnao  Guillen  de  Brocar,  published  this  edition  in  Toledo  in  1526,  after  succeeding 
his  father-in-law,  who  had  died  in  the  early  1520s. 

The  Toledo  edition  of  1526  is  illustrated  with  a  full-page  title-page  woodcut  and  sixteen 
smaller  cuts  in  the  text,  including  one  repeat.  The  smaller  cuts  are  all  narrative  images  illus¬ 
trating  events  in  the  life  of  Mary  and  Christ.  Complex  spatial  relationships  characterize  these 
compositions,  and  each  of  the  figures  is  well  defined,  with  distinctive  facial  characteristics  and 
costumes.  The  designs  are  cut  in  simple  outline  with  heavy  shading,  and  two  different  hands 
were  probably  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  wood  blocks. 

The  image  Mary  of  the  Apocalypse  illustrated  here  is  based  on  the  vision  recorded  by 
Saint  John,  in  Revelation  12:1,  a  passage  that  took  on  great  significance  as  the  cult  of  Mary 
emerged  during  the  late  medieval  period.  In  the  passage,  a  woman  appears  to  Saint  John  hold¬ 
ing  a  child  in  her  left  arm.  She  is  wearing  a  crown  surrounded  by  twelve  stars  and  is  standing 
on  a  crescent  moon  with  the  sun  at  her  back.  The  rays  of  the  sun  burst  forth  to  create  a  circle 
of  light  around  the  woman  and  child.  By  the  medieval  period  this  woman  and  child  were 
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understood  to  be  Mary  and  the  Christ  Child,  and  the  image  of  Mary  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
embellished  with  the  descriptions  from  John’s  text.  Richard  Field  records  a  woodcut  image  of 
Mary  of  the  Apocalypse  from  as  early  as  the  1460s,  and  this  conception  of  the  Virgin  was  re¬ 
interpreted  by  numerous  artists  and  woodcutters  well  into  the  sixteenth  century. 

As  with  many  of  the  smaller  cuts  in  La  Vida,  the  cutting  in  this  woodcut  of  Mary  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  very  well  executed.  Motifs  such  as  the  crown,  stars,  moon,  and  sun  described 
by  Saint  John  are  clearly  defined.  The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  woodcut,  however,  inheres 
in  the  precise  and  expressive  facial  characteristics  given  to  the  two  figures.  These  details,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  sensitively  formed  hands  of  the  Virgin  and  her  flowing  gown,  highlighted  with 
parallel  lines  and  cross-hatching,  reveal  the  hand  of  a  highly  capable  cutter,  skilled  at  translating 
the  details  of  an  intricate  drawing  into  wood. 

4to.  200  x  140  mm,  7%  x  5 14  in.  Norton  Descriptive  Catalogue,  p.  33. 

Lyell,  pp.  225-28.  Field  162. 
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Alfonso  de  la  Torre  wrote  this  allegorical  work  about  knowledge  and  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  around  1440,  and  the  first  printed  edition  was  published  in  Barcelona  in  1484.  It 
was  followed  quickly  by  three  other  editions  before  1500.  The  edition  of  Vision  delectable  dela 
philosophia  et  artes  liberates  illustrated  here  was  printed  in  1526  by  Jacob  Cromberger  and  his  son 
Juan,  whose  name  began  appearing  with  his  father’s  in  1525.  Juan  Cromberger  continued  the 
press  after  his  father’s  death  until  the  early  1540s,  and  his  son,  Jacome  Cromberger,  carried  on 
the  family  business  until  1557,  when  his  final  imprint  is  recorded.  According  to  Haebler,  this 
family  of  printers,  the  most  notable  in  Spain  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
best  known  today  for  printing  vernacular  editions  of  romances  and  ballads.  The  Crombergers 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  development  of  early  Spanish  literature. 

Jacob  Cromberger  illustrated  this  edition  of  Torres’s  Vision  with  118  woodcuts,  including 
repeats,  and  numerous  black-ground  and  fine-line  initial  letters.  He  embellished  the  title  page 
with  a  large  woodcut  of  an  academy  enclosed  within  four  different  woodcut  borders.  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  Spanish  book  illustration  is  the  seemingly  random  use  of  diff  erent  styles 
of  borders.  The  structure  of  the  Italian  borders  used  to  decorate  title  pages,  with  their  monu¬ 
mental  design  and  precise  symmetry,  is  often  set  aside  by  Spanish  printers,  who  freely  use  wood 
block  borders  of  diff  erent  sizes  and  designs  to  frame  their  text  or  image,  as  in  the  example  illus¬ 
trated  here.  Another  characteristic  of  Spanish  printing  is  the  use  of  thick  contour  cuts  and 
heavy  use  of  parallel  lines  of  the  same  dimension  for  shading  and  to  give  contrast  and  form  to 
the  image.  This  can  be  seen  in  all  the  woodcuts  in  Torres’s  Vision,  which  all  seem  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  same  local  craftsman. 

The  large  title-page  woodcut  shows  an  academy  with  the  muse  at  the  center  of  the  image, 
surrounded  by  philosophers,  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  other  symbols  of  the  liberal  arts.  These 
characters,  who  appear  throughout  the  text,  provide  instruction  over  the  course  of  a  young 
man’s  education.  The  woodcuts  trace  the  progress  of  this  education  and,  in  the  second  example 
illustrated  here,  show  the  young  boy  being  taught  a  lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  the  natural  world. 
Five  other  woodcuts  illustrate  the  lessons  the  boy  may  learn  in  music,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy. 
As  in  the  woodcut  on  the  title  page,  each  is  cut  with  thick  contours  and  highlighted  with  heavy 
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shading.  These  woodcuts  are  distinguished  not  by  their  cutting  but  rather  by  their  detailed  de¬ 
signs,  backgrounds,  architectural  settings,  interiors,  and  costumes. 

This  book  is  also  notable  for  the  text  that  appears  on  its  final  leaf,  which  states  that  print¬ 
ing  was  invented  in  the  city  of  Mainz  in  1425  by  Peter  Fust.  For  years,  this  note  was  cited  by 
the  Fust  family  as  one  of  the  principal  pieces  of  evidence  to  claim  the  invention  of  printing 
for  Peter  Fust.  All  the  editions  of  Torres’s  books  are  rare,  and  the  Rosenwald/Dyson  Perrins 
and  the  Flofer  copies  of  the  1526  edition  of  Vision  delectable  are  the  only  copies  in  American 
libraries.  This  copy  has  a  few  headlines  trimmed  and  some  ancient  wormholes,  but  is  otherwise 
in  fine  condition. 


75.  Alfonso  dh  la 
Torre.  Vision  delectable 
dcla  philosopltia  et  artes 
liberales.  Seville:  Jacob  and 
Juan  Cromberger,  1526 


4to.  245  x  180  mm,  9 %  x  7 14  in.  Brunet  5,  no.  886.  Salva  2434. 
Palau  y  Dulcet  7,  p.  47.  Anninger  14.  Haebler  Early  Printers,  pp.  55—67. 
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Der  Ackermann  a  us  Bohmen,  Bamberg,  1462;  48 
Adam  and  Eve;  52,  67,  91-92,  126,  127,  175,  176, 
177,  189,  190 

Adnotationes  et  meditationes  in  cvangelia  in 

sacrosancto  missae  sacrificio  toto  anno  leguntur, 
Antwerp,  1594-95:  197,  198 
Adoration  of  the  Kings:  33,  36,  138 
Aelinus  Tacticus:  180 

Aesop’s  Fables:  22;  Basel,  1492:  168;  Basel,  1501: 
168-70,  169;  Brescia,  1487:  102-3,  105; 
Florence,  1490:  107;  Huras  editions:  200; 
Seville,  1521:  205-6;  Tuppo’s  1485  edition: 
122;  Ulm,  1476-77:  50-52,  53,  80,  168; 
Venice,  1493:  103-5,  104;  Verona,  1479: 
102-3,  105 
Afra  (saint):  162—63 
Agony  in  the  Garden:  118,  136,  137 
Agresti,  Livio:  197 
Alberti,  Leon  Battista:  36 
Albertus  Magnus:  188 
Albumasar:  54-55,  75-77 
Alcala:  142,  204 
Alliaco,  Petrus  de:  133 
Altdorfer,  Albrecht:  83 
Alverthorpe:  1,  5,  6,  7 
Alvise,  Alberto:  102 
Alvise,  Giovanni:  102 
Amerbach,  Johann  von:  62,  126 
Andrea,  Zoan:  161-62 
Andreae,  Hieronymus:  67 
Andrew  (saint):  28,  37,  451142,  156,  157 
angels:  36-37,  87,  120,  129,  131,  140-41,  142,  161, 
162,  178,  179,  204-5  {see  also  Annunciation) 
Angelus,  Johannes:  75,  77 
Anianus:  98 

Anima  Mia,  Guglielmus  de:  42,  105,  118 
Anne  (saint):  79,  133,  134 
Annulus  astronoinicus,  Rome,  1492/93:  98-99,  99 
Annunciation:  36-37,  60,  61,  79,  81,  91,  92, 
121-23,  *47,  *48,  183,  184 
anonymity  of  artists  and  designers:  101 
Anteros,  sine  Tractatus  contra  amorem,  Milan,  1490: 
113-16,  114,  115 

antiphonary  of  San  Nicolo  dei  Frari,  Venice, 
1490-1500:  37-39 
Antonio  da  Brescia,  Giovanni:  162 
Antwerp:  137,  187-90,  192-98 
Apocalypsis:  190;  Nuremberg,  1498:  60,  67-69, 
68,  161;  Nuremberg,  1511:  69,  161;  Venice, 


1515/16:  161-62;  Virgin  and  Child  on 
Crescent  Moon:  191,  205-8, '207 
Apollonius  (saint):  162 
Appianus:  54,  77 
Apuleius:  91 

Arabic,  gospels  in:  167-68 
Arabic  ornamentation:  54,  141,  144,  162,  200 
architectural  elements:  26,  27,  29,  36,  42,  52,  53, 
58,  62,  64,  66,  98,  106,  110,  ill,  116,  117,  121, 
129,  131,  132,  147,  148,  153,  157,  158,  166,  171, 
178,  182,  190,  191,  192,  197,  206,  209 
Arias  Montanus,  Benedictus:  194 
Ariosto,  Ludovico:  165,  166 
Aristotle:  142,  187,  188 
Arithmetica,  Florence,  1491/92:  95-96 
Arithmetica  speculation,  Paris,  1495/96:  133-34 
Armstrong,  Lilian:  25-45,  94>  106-7,  146-48, 

155 

Arnim,  Manfred  von:  91 
Ars  moriendi  (The  Art  of  Dying):  10,  87,  89; 
Florence,  1497:  119-20,  123;  Leipzig,  after 
1500:  87-89,  88;  Paris,  1492:  128,  130; 

Paris,  1493/94:  126-31,  178 
Ascensius,  Jodocus  Badius:  18 1 
Assumption:  79,  157 
Astrolabium,  Augsburg,  1485:  75,  77 
attribution,  author:  39,  59,  101,  126,  131,  148,  204 
attribution,  designer:  33,  35,  49,  59,  83,  88-89, 
92-93,  101,  no,  113,  125,  146-47,  152,  157, 
161-62,  166,  185,  188,  195;  Bordon:  146—47, 
155;  Burgkmair:  56;  Pico  Master:  94,  107; 
Reuwich,  58 

attribution,  printer:  81,  no,  118,  122 
attribution,  wood  cutter:  67,  146 
Augsburg:  47,  49,  50,  53,  54,  60,  61,  76,  113,  126 
Augustine  (saint):  34,  35,  37,  95,  too,  101,  178,  179 
Avianus:  168,  205 

Bac,  Govaert:  187-88 

Bamberg:  47,  48-49 

Barnler  Master:  49 

Bamler/Baemler,  Johann:  49,  78 

Baquelier,  Antoine:  131,  132 

Barberiis,  Philippus  de:  91 

Basel:  47,  49,  59,  60,  61-63,  124-25,  126, 

168-70 

Bay  Psalm  Book,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1640:  18 
Beichtebiichlein,  Leipzig,  1494:  87 
Bellaert,  Jacob:  137,  138,  188 
Bembo,  Pietro:  40 

Benalius,  Bernardinus:  28,  29,  93,  94,  105, 

119,  165 

Benedict  Master:  83 


Berghen,  Adriaen  van:  83 
Bergmann  von  Olpe,  Johannes:  62,  125,  169 
Berlinghieri:  34,  no,  in 
Bernard,  Auguste:  174,  183 
Bernardino  of  Siena  (saint):  114 
Bertholdus/Bettoldus:  63,  81,  82,  126 
Besicken,  Johann:  91,  98,  112 
Beuves  de  Hailstone,  Paris,  1502:  172 
Bevilaqua,  Simon:  119 
La  bible  en  francoiz,  Paris.  1517:  176-78 
Bible  historiee,  Paris:  1498:  177;  1517:  20 
Bibles:  25,  33,  48,  124,  142,  192,  194  (see  also 
Gutenberg  Bible) 

Bibles,  German:  28,  58,  68 

Biblia  italica,  Venice:  1477:  27;  1490:  43n5; 

1493:  42;  1494:  14,  17,  25-29,  26,  28,  38, 

42,  105-7,  106 

bindings:  n-12,  113-15,  137,  172,  179,  184, 

192,  195 

Birgitta  (saint):  83-87,  84,  86,  126 
black  background:  30-31,  34,  35,  36,  37,  40,  77, 
93,  97,  101,  103,  107,  109,  no,  113,  114,  116, 
122,  123,  141,  142,  144,  149,  153,  157,  158, 
160,  170,  171,  178,  182-83,  185,  189,  200, 
204,  208 

black  space,  use  of:  31,  34,  51,  53,  61,  113  — 14, 

154,  156,  200 

black-on-white  technique:  57,  141,  175,  186,  200 
Blevdenwurff,  Wilhelm:  83 
block  books:  1,  10,  79,  87,  124,  137,  190 
Bocard,  Andre:  128 

Boccaccio:  14,  50—52,  130,  200;  De  claris 
mulieribus,  Ulm,  1473:  50—52,  51,  80 
Boccaccio  Master:  49 
Bodleian  Library:  128,  184 
Boek  van  den  Proprieteyten  der  Dingen,  Antwerp, 
1485:  137 

Boek  van  die  vier  oeffeningen,  Antwerp,  1507:  190 
Bonaccorsi,  Francesco:  107 
Bonaventura  (saint):  31,  83,  118,  190 
Bonellis,  Manfredus  de:  103-5,  116 
Boner,  Ulrich:  48 
Bonhomme,  Jean:  172 
Boninis,  Boninus  de:  93,  102-3 
Borcht,  Pierre  van  der,  IV:  194 
borders:  30-31,  34,  35,  37,  40,  48,  50,  52,  54,  61, 
76,  82,  83,  88,  93,  96-99,  101,  103,  105-7, 
109,  no,  113,  116,  122,  123,  129-32,  141, 

142,  148,  149,  152,  153,  157,  158,  160,  162, 
164,  166,  168,  178,  181,  183,  184,  186,  192, 

193,  204,  206,  208 

Bordon,  Benedetto:  38,  40,  146—47,  148,  155, 

157 
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Bossozel,  Guillaume  de:  181,  182 

Botel,  Heinrich:  142 

Botticelli,  Alessandro:  32,  33,  35,  96,  109 

Bougouyn,  Simon:  172 

Brandis,  Moritz:  90-91,  137 

Brant,  Sebastian:  59,  62—63,  124-26,  168-70- 

Branteghem,  Guilielmus  de:  192,  193 

Breda,  Jacobus  de:  134,  135,  141 

Brescia:  93,  102-3,  162-63 

Bret,  Guillaume  le:  181,  182 

Breughel,  Pierre:  194 

Breydenbach,  Bernard  von:  56-58,  62,  66,  67 

Briefmaler:  47 

British  Library:  101,  138 

British  Museum:  9,  190 

Brocar,  Arnoldo  Guillen  de:  141,  142,  204 

Broeck,  Crispin  van  den:  194 

Brudcr  Claus,  Nuremberg,  1488:  63 

Brun,  Pedro:  200 

Brun,  Robert:  184 

Brunet,  Jacques  Charles:  177,  184,  205 

Bruyn,  Abraham  de:  194 

Buck  der  Weishcit,  Ulm,  1483:  80 

Biihler,  Curt  F.:  18 

Burgkmair,  Hans:  55  —  56,  76,  83 

Burgofrancho,  Jacobus  de:  153,  154 

Caesar,  Petrus  (Peter  de  Keysere):  190,-191 
Caesars  Commentaires,  Paris,  1485:  172 
Caillaut,  Antoine:  130 
Calandri,  Filippo:  95—96 
Calendarium,  Venice,  1476:  54,  76 
Calendarium fratrum  minorum,  Toulouse,  1515: 
190-92,  lgt 

Calling  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Saint  Peter:  28, 

37,  37-38,  45IH2,  156,  157 
Campagnola,  Domenico:  161 
Canevari,  Demetrio:  183,  184 
canon  woodcut:  55,  56  (see  also  Crucifixion) 
Capcasa,  Matteo:  28,  29,  93,  94,  116,  165 
Carme  rithmicu  de  passioe  Domino,  Ghent,  1516: 
190-92 

Les  cas  et  ruynes  des  nobles  homrfles  et  femmes, 

Paris,  1483/84:  130 
Cassia,  Simon  de:  41—42,  1 16 
Castellione,  Zanoto  de:  157,  158 
Castrovol,  Petrus  de:  141-42 
Cavalca,  Domenico:  148 
Cavaleri,  Michele:  116 
Caxton,  William:  6,  11,  20,  21,  138 
Les  cent  nouvelles,  Paris,  1485:  130 
Cereto,  Guglielmus  de:  42,  105,  1 1 8 
chancery  letter:  160 
character  cuts:  59 

Le  chasteau  de  labour,  Paris,  1510:  170-71 
cherubs,  see  putti 
chiaroscuro  woodcuts:  56 

Christ,  see  particular  life  events,  e.g.,  crucifixion 
Christ  Child:  82,  124,  125,  152,  200-201  ( see  also 
Virgin  and  Child) 

Christopher  (saint):  82,  152 


Chronica /Chromic,  Ulm,  i486:  52,  64,  79,  80 
La  Cite  de  Dicu:  Abbeville,  i486:  177,  178;  Paris, 
1531:  178-79 

classical  deities:  75,  76,  114,  115,  164,  165,  184 
classical  elements:  36,  40,  76,  149,  157,  158,  159, 
164,  185,  186,  195 

classical  style  and  Classical  Designer:  27,  35,  146 

Claudin,  Anatole:  131,  170,  177 

coats  of  arms:  50,  55,  57,  83,  97-98,  181,  195,  205 

Cobden,  Richard,  and  daughters:  9 

Coci,  Georg:  200,  201 

Colines,  Simon  de:  185 

Collaert,  Adrian:  197 

Collaert,  Jan:  197 

Cologne:  49,  81 

Colomies,  Jacques:  191,  192 

Colonia,  Paulus  de:  14 1 

Colonna,  Francesco:  40 

color  printing:  55-56 

colorwashes:  27,  39,  47,  51-55,  58,  129,  131,  132, 
>37,  >49,  >6>,  >84,  >90,  192 
Columbus,  Christopher:  62 
Commentaries  of  Saint  Jerome,  Venice,  1498:  160 
Commestor,  Petrus:  177 
Companeros  Alemanes:  141 
Compilatio  astronum  scientia,  Augsburg,  1489:  55 
Compost  et  kalendrier  des  bergers,  Paris,  1491:  133 
Computus  cum  commenta,  Rome,  1493:  98 
Confessionale,  Florence,  1493:  101 
Coninx,  Arnould:  195,  196 
Cordiale  quattuor  novissimorum,  Deventer, 

1490-92:  134-J5,  >4> 

Cortesi,  F.:  116 
Couldrette:  61 

“Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse”:  102—3,  205, 
206 

Couteau,  Gillet:  128 
Cranach,  Lucas:  83 

creation:  25—27,  26,  65,  66,  67,  106,  122,  186-87 
Cressone,  Hans:  195 
Creussner,  Friedrich:  63,  64 
crible  style:  40,  62,  81,  91,  138,  149,  153,  161,  171, 
177,  178,  182,  185 

Crispin  and  Crispinian  (saints):  133 
Cromberger,  Jacob:  205,  206,  208,  209 
Cromberger,  Jacome:  205,  206,  208,  209 
Cromberger,  Juan:  205,  206,  208,  209 
Crommbrugghe,  Victor  van:  190 
Cromme,  Matthaeus:  192,  193 
Cronica  del  serenissimo  Rey  Don  Juan  II,  Logroiio, 
1517:  202-5 

cross-hatching:  53,  57,  60,  154,  159,  186,  195, 

196 

crucifixion:  37,  55,  56,  78,  119,  131,  132,  155, 

191,  192,  200,  204;  Christ  Nailed  to  the 
Cross:  82;  Christ’s  Removal  from  the  Cross: 
119;  Trinity:  142;  Two  Thieves:  138,  139; 
Virgin  and  Saint  John:  55,  83,  85—87,  125— 
26,  138,  159,  152 

Le  cuer  de  philosophic,  Paris,  1515:  174,  175 
Cybile,  Gilles:  181 


Danse  macabre:  Paris,  1485:  133;  Paris,  1490:  133; 
Paris,  1492:  20 

Dante,  La  Commedia  divina:  Brescia,  1487: 

93;  Florence,  November  1481:  96;  Venice, 
March  1491  [Bernalius/Capcasa]:  29,  42, 

93  -95,  94,  107,  165;  Venice,  November  1491 
[Petrus  de  Piasusj:  93 
Davis  &  Orioli:  18,  19 
Dayn,  Victor  de:  190 
De  anima,  Paris,  1494:  133 
De  bellis  civilibus,  Augsburg,  1477:  54 
De  dissectione  partium  corpois  humani  libri  tres, 

Paris,  1545:  185,  185-86 
De  instrucndis  arciebus:  180 
De  Insulis  in  tnari  Indico  super  inventis,  Basel, 

1493:  62 

De  magnis  conjunctionibus  (Book  of  Conjunctions), 
Augsburg,  1489:  76-77,  77 
De  octo partibus  orationus,  Ulm,  1475-80:  79 
De  re  militant  Augsburg,  1529:  180;  Erfurt,  1 5 1 1 : 
180;  Paris,  1532:  180-81;  Verona,  1472: 

10 

De  spiritualibus  ascensionibus,  Cologne,  1498:  82 
de  Witte,  Lieven:  192,  193 
Death,  Triumph  of:  119,  120 
Delft:  189,  191 

demarcation  of  spheres:  94-95,  198 
demons  and  devils:  88,  115,  120,  197,  1 98 
Destruction  de  Troie,  Paris,  1484:  172 
Deventer:  134-35 

Denote  meditatione  sopra  la  passione,  Venice,  1487: 
18-19 

devotional  works,  Venetian  and  Florentine 
woodcuts  for,  see  religious  works,  Venetian 
and  Florentine  woodcuts  for 
Die  collacie  vander  eewaedige,  Antwerp,  ca.  1510: 

189-90 

Dinckmut,  Conrad:  52-54,  79-80 
Discours  et  histoire  Heritable  des  navigations,  peregri¬ 
nations  et  voyages,  faicts  en  la  Turquie,  Antwerp, 
1586:  195 -96 

Divina  proportione,  Venice,  1509:  159-60 
Doheny,  Estelle:  1,  17,  21 
Dolci,  Ludovico:  164 
Domenico,  Alunna  di  (Bartolommeo  di 
Giovanni):  110 
Donatello:  109 
Donatus:  79 
Dossi,  Dosso:  166 
dotted  manner,  see  crible  style 
Doubting  Thomas:  441121 
Driadeo  d’amore,  Florence,  1489:  98 
Dru,  Pierre  le:  131,  132 
Du  Pre,  Gaillot:  178 
Du  Pre/Dupre,  Jean:  130,  177,  178,  184 
Durandus:  200,  204 

Durer,  Albrecht:  83,  87,  124-25,  146,  161-62, 
188;  Apocalypsis  cum  figuris,  Nuremberg,  1498: 
60,  67-69,  68;  early  career:  62-67;  Female 
Figure  in  Venetian  Costume:  57;  Great  Passion: 
69;  influence  of:  58;  Life  of  the  Virgin:  62,  69; 
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Diirer,  Albrecht  (continued): 

Rosenwald  collections:  4,  21;  Saint  Michael: 
161,  162 

Dye  Siben  Cursz:  Reutlingen,  1492:  21;  Ulm, 
1491:  21,  53.  79-81,  So 
Dyson  Perrins,  C.  W.:  8,  8-9,  93,  98 
Dyson  Perrins  sales:  1,  2,  7,  9,  10-22;  first  sale: 

7,  to,  12,  15-19;  second— fourth  sales:  19—21; 
catalogue:  7,  10-11,  12,  tj,  103;  collaboration 
between  buyers:  13-15,  19;  preparation  by 
Rosenwald  for:  11-15 

Eckert  van  Homberch,  Henrick:  189,  190 

Der  Edelstein,  Bamberg,  1461:  48 

Elementa  gcometrae,  Venice,  1482:  76,  77 

Eleonora  of  Austria:  50,  51 

Elizabeth  (saint):  194-95 

Emericas,  Johannes:  152 

English  books:  19,  138 

engraving:  47,  58,  59-60 

Enzina,  Petrus  del:  199 

Epistole,  Saint  Jerome:  Basel  edition:  124; 

Ferrara,  1497:  113,  154 
Epistolae  el  Evangelii:  29;  Florence,  1495:  12, 

14,  15-17,  24,  25,  29-35,  30,  32,  42,  96, 
107-10,  108,  114,  116;  Florence,  1515:  no; 
Santa  Giustina,  Padua:  38,  45044;  Venice, 
1490:  4305 

Equia,  Miguel  de:  206 
Erasmus:  69 
Erfurt:  180 

L’espinette  dejeune  prince,  Paris,  1514:  172,  173 
Esposizione  sopra  Evangeli,  Florence,  1496:  41—42, 

116-17 

Essling,  Victor  Massena  (due  de  Rivoli), 
prince  d’:  18 
Estienne,  Charles:  185 
Etymologiae,  Strasbourg,  ca.  1473:  58 
Euclid:  55,  76,  77,  161 
Eunuchus,  Ulm,  i486:  33,  79,  80 
evangeliaries,  see  Epistole  et  Evangelii 
Evangelicae  historiae  imagines,  Antwerp,  1593:  197 
evangelists:  24,  108,  109,  113,  114,  124,  125,  178, 
179,  197 

Evangelium  sanctum  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi, 
Rome,  1591:  167-68 

Fairfax  Murray  library:  8,  116,  177,  180 

Fanti,  Sigismondo:  159-60 

Farrnese,  Pier  Luigi:  184 

Faustino  (saint):  162 

Fernandez  de  Santaella,  Rodrigo:  141 

Ferrara:  113,  152-54 

Fifteen  Oes:  138 

Fior  di  virtu,  Florence,  1491:  123 

Fiore  de  virtue,  Rome  1482:  98 

fish:  128,  131,  200 

Fisher,  Richard:  8-9,  11,  12,  15 

Fisher,  Richard  C.:  8-9,  11,  12,  15 

Flemish  woodcuts:  138,  193,  197 

Florentine  woodcuts  (see  also  religious  works. 


Venetian  and  Florentine  woodcuts  for): 
95-98,  100-101,  107-11,  116-17,  119-20, 
122—23;  Boccaccio,  popularity  of:  50; 
Ratdolt  influenced  by:  54,  55;  stylistic  char¬ 
acteristics:  97,  99,  101,  no— 11,  112,  113,  115, 
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Florentinus,  Riccoldus:  143 
Flores  Astrologiae,  Augsburg,  1488:  54-55,  75-76 
Flores  poetarum,  Florence,  1500:  96 
Flos  sanctorum:  200 
Fontainebleau  school:  186,  187 
Formschneider:  47-48,  49,  59,  80 
Formulario  di  lettere,  Florence,  1492:  34,  96-98. 
97,  144 

Fortalitium  Fidei,  Basel,  1468:  61 
Francis  (saint):  191,  192,  200 
Franciscan  order:  192,  199 
Fregoso,  Battista:  113,  114,  115,  116 
Freitag,  Andreas:  91,  98—99,  112 
French  woodcut  style:  128-34,  170-87  (see  also 
specific  towns);  influence  of:  50,  116,  126; 
Italian  influence  on:  186;  stylistic  character¬ 
istics:  130,  134,  172,  175 
Frenzel,  Ursula:  83 
Fridolin,  Stephan:  47,  66 
Frontinus,  Sextus  Julius:  180 
Fumagalli,  Giuseppi:  184 
Furter,  Michael:  61—62,  124,  125,  126,  169 
Fust,  Peter:  209 

Gabriel  (saint  and  archangel):  36- 37  (see  also 
Annunciation) 

Galindez  de  Carvanjal,  Lorenzo:  204 
Garaglio,  Gian  Gaicomo:  186 
Geistliche  Auslegung  des  Lebens  Jesu  Christi,  Ulm, 
1485:  80 

GentiLJuan:  200 
George  (saint):  113,  114 
Gerard,  Pierre:  178 

German  woodcuts:  47—71,  75—91,  181  (see  also 
specific  towns  and  persons);  Basel  influenced 
by:  124;  French-Burgundian  influence:  50; 
Italian  styles  mingling  with:  76,  112,  115; 
Spanish  woodcuts  influenced  by:  143,  144, 
206;  third  Dyson- Perrins  sale:  20—21 
Ghent:  190-92 
Gherling,  Hans:  199 
Ghiberti,  Lorenzo:  30,  32 
Ghirlandaio,  Domenico:  33,  35,  109,  no 
Ghotan,  Bartolonraeus:  83 
Giolito,  Gabriele,  et  fratelli:  163-66 
Giorgone:  40 

Giovanni,  Bartolommeo  di:  no 
Giunta,  LucAntonio:  25—28,  36-39,  43115, 
105-7,  146-48,  155,  156,  160 
Glockner,  Thomas:  141 
Goes,  Matthias  van  der:  187,  190 
Goff,  Frederick  R.:  7,  15,  19,  21-22,  231110 
Goldschmidt,  E.P.:  18,  19,  21 
Gomez  de  la  Cortina,  J.:  195 
Gorleston  Psalter:  9 


Graduate  romanum,  Venice,  1499:  147 
Graf,  Urs:  60,  144-46 

Grand  testament  de  Maistre  Francois  Villon,  Paris, 
1489:  133 

Granjon,  Robert:  167 

Granollachs,  Bernardus  de:  98 

Greban,  Simon:  175 

Greene,  Belle  da  Costa:  1,  14,  19,  21 

Gregorius,  Gregorius:  160 

Gregorius,  Johannes:  160 

Gregory  I  (saint  and  pope):  134-55,  140,  141 

Gringore,  Pierre:  170,  171 

Gritsch,  Johannes:  52 

Griininger,  Johann:  58-60,  144 

Gualla,  Jacobus:  154 

Guards  Gambling  for  Christ’s  Garments:  90-91, 
136,  137 

Gutenberg  Bible  ( Biblia  latina,  Mainz,  1455):  25, 
48;  Dyson  Perrins  copy:  17,  21;  Ellsworth 
copy:  20;  Vollbehr  copy:  5;  Widener  copy:  6 

Haarleem  Designer:  137,  138,  188 
Haebler,  Konrad:  141,  199,  208 
Haintz  Narr,  Master  of:  62 
Han,  Ulrich:  91,  121 

hatching:  50,  62,  63  ( see  also  cross-hatching; 

parallel-line  shading) 

Heerstraten,  Aegidius  van  der:  190 
hell:  189,  190,  193,  197,  198 
herbariums:  Herbarius,  Lucius  Apuleius,  Rome, 
1481:  91;  Den  Herbarius  in  dijetsche,  Antwerp. 
15 1 1 :  188;  Herbarius  latinus,  Augsburg,  1485: 
78;  Herbarius  latinus,  Mainz,  1485:  78 
Herbst,  Magnus:  141 

Hieronymus  (saint):  39-40,  64,  113,  130,  148, 
149.  153-54 

Hieronymus  Formschneider:  67 

Hildesheim,  Joannes  of:  138 

Hippocrates:  187 

Hispalensis,  Isidorus:  58 

Histoire  van  Jason,  Antwerp,  1485:  137 

Historia  Griseldis,  Ulm,  1473:  50 

Historia  Romana,  Augsburg,  1477:  54,  77 

Historia  scholastica:  177 

Hodge,  Thomas:  8,  9 

Hofer,  Philip:  13-19,  166,  177,  184 

Holle,  Lienhart:  80 

hooked  lines,  use  of:  50,  51 

Hopyl,  Wolfgang:  178 

Horae  in  laudem  beatissime  virginis  Mariae  ad  usum 
romanum,  Paris,  1542:  183-84 
Horologium  devotionis,  Bert[h]oldus:  Augsburg, 
1489:  53,  78;  Basel,  1492:  126;  Cologne, 

1498:  81-83,  62;  Nuremberg,  1489:  63,  64 
Houghton,  Arthur  Amory:  1,  23nio 
Hovedon,  John  of  (Joannes  Houden):  190,  191 
Hude,  Guillaume:  180 
Humanae  salutis  monumenta,  Antwerp,  1572: 
194-95 

Hungary,  Bibliothek  Ecclesiastica:  93 
hunting:  138,  159,  163-64 
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Huntingdon  Library:  i,  10,  93 

Hupfutf,  Matthias:  144 

Hums,  Juan:  200,  201 

Hums,  Pablo:  200,  201 

Huys,  Pieter:  194 

Hyginus,  Julius:  54,  75,  77 

Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  Venice,  1499:  40 

Ignatius  of  Loyola  (saint):  197 
IHS  (sacred  monogram):  1 1 3 ,  114,  157 
illuminated  manuscripts:  33,  33,  37—39,  88,  92, 
93,  129,  130,  147 

Imitatio  Clirisii:  15;  Leiden,  1595:  190 
Improbatio  Alcorani,  Seville,  1500:  143—44 
initial  letters:  52,  54,  76,  77,  93,  101,  106,  107, 
in,  141.  142.  143.  144,  147,  148,  149,  152,  153, 
155-57,  136,  160,  161,  163,  164-66,  163,  170, 
>74,  175.  177.  180,  182,  183,  185,  189,  199, 
200,  203-3 ,  208 
intaglio  process:  47,  196 

integration  of  text  and  illustration:  65,  69,  107, 
156,  204 

Isabella  ofSpain:  143,  202,  204 
Italian  woodcuts:  91—123,  146-68  (see  also 
specific  towns);  influence  of:  76,  112,  1 15, 

143,  186,  193,  197 

Jacob  of  Strasbourg:  146,  157 
James  (saint):  38 

Jansen  van  Kampen,  Gerard:  195 
Jehannot,  Etienne:  13 1 

Jerome  (saint):  39-40,  64,  68,  113,  130,  148,  149, 
153-54 

Jerusalem,  Christ’s  Entry  into:  30,  31,  41,  42,  109, 
no,  116 

Jesti  Christi  vita,  juxta  quatuor  Evangelist  arum  narra- 
tiones,  Antwerp,  1537:  192-93 
Jesus,  see  particular  life  events,  e.g.,  crucifixion 
John  (saint):  38,  7 8,  79,  83,  55-87,  125,  131,  168 
(see  also  Apocalypsis;  crucifixion;  evangelists) 
John  the  Baptist  (saint):  441121,  69 
Jollat,  Francois:  185 

Joseph  (Old  Testament  patriarch):  122,  123 

Joseph  (saint):  33,  190 

Josephus:  178 

Jovita  (saint):  162 

Joys  of  Paradise:  129,  130,  131 

Juan  II  ofSpain:  202,  204 

Judgment  Day:  42,  81,  116,  117,  128-31,  178 

Kachelofen,  Conrad:  87 

Kempe  de  Bouchout,  Adriaen:  193 

Kesler,  Nicolaus:  124-26 

Keysere,  Peter  de:  190,  191 

Keysersperg,  Geyler  von:  60 

Knappe,  Hans:  180 

Knobloch,  Johann:  60,  144,  146 

Koberger,  Anton:  47,  63-65,  67-69,  83,  161 

Kraus,  H.  P:  6-7,  19,  102 

Kup,  Karl:  13,  15,  18,  19 


La  Guarde,  Jean  de:  175 
La  Riviere,  Etienne  de:  185 
La  Tour  Landry,  Geoft'roy  de:  21,  62 
Landen,  Johann:  81,  82 
Tandino,  Christoforo:  28,  34,  96-98,  144 
Laube,  Daniela,  47—71 
Laurenti,  Johannes:  141 
Lazarus:  60,  143,  146,  193 
Le  Feyre,  Raoul:  137 
Le  Noir,  Michel:  170,  172 
Le  Rouge,  Pierre:  128,  129,  130,  172,  177 
lectionaries,  see  Epistole  et  Evangelii 
Ledesma,  Francisco  de:  199 
Leeu/Leeuw,  Gerard:  91,  137 
Legenda  Aurea:  Augsburg,  1472:  49,  49-50; 
London,  1503:  178;  Nuremberg,  1488: 

63-65,  64;  Paris,  1489:  130;  Paris,  1505:  178; 
Venice,  1492:  42,  116 

Legenda  ouero  passione  de  li  sancti  martyri  Faustina 
e Jouita  cavalieri  de  Christo,  Brescia,  1534: 

162-63 

Legnano,  Johannes  and  Jacobus:  158,  159 
Leiden:  190 

Lettersnijder,  Corn.  Henricz.:  191 
Leupoldus:  55 
Leure,  Simon  de:  119 
Levet,  Pierre:  130,  172 
Liber  aggregationis,  Antwerp,  1498:  188 
Liber  chronicanum  cum figuris,  Nuremberg,  1498:  68 
Liber  de  gestis  et  translation  trium  regum,  West¬ 
minster,  1499:  139-40 
Libra  de  la  ventura,  Milan,  1508:  157—59,  1 5 5 
Library  of  Congress:  1,  5,  7,  15,  20,  21—22,  103, 
119 

Libri,  Bartolommeo  di:  41-42,  96,  no,  in, 

119,  120,  122,  123 

Libri  della  Caccia,  Venice,  1556:  163-65,  164 

Lignamine,  J.  P.  de:  91 

Lippi,  Filippino:  32,  33,  109 

Lirer,  Thomas:  52,  64,  79 

Livius:  178 

Livre  du  Roy  Modus,  Chambery,  i486:  10 

Livy:  106,  200 

Logrono:  204 

looped  lines,  use  of:  50,  51 

Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Inigo:  141 

Lotter,  Melchior:  87,  88 

Lotter,  Michael:  87,  88 

Louvain:  50,  190,  192 

Lucensis,  Josephi  Martini:  162 

Luna,  Otinus  de  la:  39,  148-49,  149 

Lyon:  1 19,  185-87 

Lyra,  Nicolas  de:  13 1 

Madonna,  see  Virgin 

Mainz:  56-58,  78,  209 

Malchius  (saint):  40,  149,  130 

Malerbi  (Malermi),  Nicolo:  25,  105,  106 

Mallard,  Olivier:  183,  184 

Mallery,  Carl  van:  197 

maniere  criblee,  see  crible  style 


Manna  from  Heaven:  31-32,  1 09,  110 

mannerism:  187 

Mantegna,  Andrea:  35,  147,  157 

Manutius,  Aldus:  40 

Maravus,  Mathias:  143 

Marchant,  Guy:  133 

Mardersteig,  Giovanni:  103,  105 

Mariale,  Milan,  1493:  114 

Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  see  Virgin 

Marys  at  Tomb  of  Christ:  36,  38,  39,  144,  133 

Mass  of  Saint  Gregory:  134-35,  140,  141 

Master  and  His  Disciple:  no,  111 

Master  and  Seven  Students:  96-97,  101,  144 

Master  ES:  88 

Matthew  (saint):  30,  32,  155  (see  also  evangelists) 
Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary:  35 
Maximilian  I  (emperor):  69,  83 
Maximilian  (saint):  36 
Mayer,  Henricus:  141 
Mayer,  Sigismundis:  112 
Medici,  Fernando  de’:  167 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de’:  119 
Medina,  Antonio  de:  199 
Meditationes  de  la  passione  de  Christo,  Saint 
Bonaventure:  Florence,  1493:  31;  Venice, 
1493:  118;  Venice,  1497:  118-19 
Meditationes  de  vita  et  passione  Jesu  Christi, 

Jordan  van  Quedlinburg:  Antwerp,  1488:  91, 
136- 37;  Magdeburg,  1500:  90-91,  137 
Meditationes  de  vita  Jesu  Christi,  Cologne,  1498:  82 
Meditationes  deu  Contemplationes  devotissimae,  Juan 
de  Torquemada:  Rome,  1467:  14,  91,  121; 
Rome,  1484:  14,  18,  19,  91-93,  92;  Rome, 
1498:  121- 22,  148 

Meditationes  vitae  Christi,  Venice,  1487:  15 
Megenberg,  Konrad  von:  94 
Melusine  (Von  einer  Frouwen  genant  Melusina), 
Basel,  1475/76:  61 
Menard,  Jean:  128 
Mentelin,  Johann:  60 

Les  Mers  des  Hystoires,  Paris,  1488  —  89:  20,  177 
metalcuts:  81,  115,  169-70,  195,  197 
Methodius:  62,  126 

Michael  (saint  and  archangel):  87,  161,  162 

Michelangelo:  186 

Milan:  113-16,  153,  157-59,  162 

military  tactics  and  instruments:  61,  1 80,  181 

miniatures,  see  illuminations  and  illuminators 

Miracoli  della  Madonna,  Venice,  1505:  160 

Miscomini,  Antonio  di  Bartolommeo:  27,  31, 

34,  96,  97,  101,  122 

missals:  29;  Missale,  Pamplona,  1501:  204; 

Missale  Ambrosianum,  Milan,  1499:  115; 

Missale  auriensei,  Monterrey,  1494:  199; 

Missale  Pataviense,  Augsburg,  1492:  36; 

Missale  romanum.  Venice,  1501:  36—37,  36, 
146-48,  1 47,  155,  157;  Missale  secundulm] 
ordine  carthusiensium,  Ferrara,  1503:  152- 53, 
155;  Paris  Missal,  Paris,  1481:  130;  rarity  of 
illustrations  in:  37;  Ratdolt,  Erhard:  55-56; 
Verdun  Missal,  Paris,  1481:  130 
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Mistere  du  Vide  Testament,  Paris,  ca.  1495:  177 
Modestus:  180 
Molina,  Juan  de:  206 
Mongan,  Elizabeth:  6,  11,  12,  13,  18 
monograms:  113,  1 14,  116,  157 
Montecroce,  Ricoldo  da  (Riccoldus  Floren- 
tinus):  143 

Montefeltro,  Federico  da:  33-34 
Monteferrato,  Manfredo  de:  42 
Monterrey:  199 

Monumenta  ordinis  mincrum,  Salamanca,  1506: 

199-200,  204 
Morante,  Marquis  de:  195 
Morgan  Library:  1,  9,  13,  14,  18,  19,  21,  50 
Morgante  Maggiore,  Florence,  1500:  107 
Morgiani,  Lorenzo:  25,  29,  30,  32,  95,  98,  101, 
109,  no 

Morris,  William:  8,  9,  11,  50,  159,  172 
Tiie  Most  Excellent  Treatise  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Colcyne,  Westminster,  1499:  138,  139 
Moulin,  Guyard  des:  177 
Mueller,  Johannes:  55 
Muller,  Corneille:  193 
Munby,  A.N.  L.:  10,  11,  12,  20 
Munster,  Dirk  van:  192 

narrative  illustrations:  58,  60,  145,  146,  165,  166 
Das  Narrenschiff,  Basel,  1494:  62-63,  125,  169 
Natalis,  Hieronymus:  197 
National  Gallery  of  Art:  1,  7,  81 
National  Library  of  Scotland:  138 
nativity:  190 

Neapolitan  woodcuts:  113,  143 
Needham,  Paul:  1-22,  113,  116 
Negri,  Francesco:  153 
Negro,  P.  Francisci  de:  181 
Negrolli  Mantuan  School:  54 
Netherlandish  style:  126,  137,  168,  181,  190,  204 
(see  also  specific  towns) 

Neveleti:  168 

New  York  Public  Library:  13—15,  18,  134,  170 
Nicolay,  Nicolas  de:  196 
Ninfale  fiesolano,  Florence,  1568:  14,  18 
Norbius,  Paulus:  153 

northern  woodcut  style:  124,  135,  175,  180,  206 
Notary,  Julian:  178 
Nuremberg:  47,  49,  53,  63-67,  83 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  Nuremberg,  1493:  4,  19, 

83 

Nutius,  Martinus:  197 

Obsequiale  augustanum,  Augsburg,  1487:  55 
Officium  bcatae  Mariae  cirginis,  Venice,  1501:  36, 
146,  147,  G5 

Ognissanti  Church,  Florence:  35 
Opusada,  Philippus  de  Barberiis,  Rome,  1481:  91 
L’ordonnement  du  compost  et  du  kalendrier:  175 
Orlando  Furioso,  Venice,  1562:  165-66 
outline  style:  15th  century:  90,  103,  106,  1 15,  130, 
135,  142,  144;  16th  century:  153,  155,  158, 

159,  164,  166,  170,  178,  180,  206;  German 


woodcuts:  50,  51,  53,  54;  religious  works, 
Venetian  and  Florentine:  27,  29,  35,  41 
Ovid,  Metamorphoses:  Lyon,  1557:  185-87; 

Venice,  1497:  19,  106;  Venice,  1553:  164 
Oxford  Passion:  81 

Pachel,  Leonardus:  114,  115 
Pacini,  Piero:  25,  29,  30,  32,  107,  109,  116 
Pacioli,  Luca:  160,  161 
Paep,  Johannes:  152 
Pagani,  Giovanni:  157 
Paganini,  Alexandra  de:  161 
paintings  and  frescoes:  32— 33,  35,  36,  40,  44n2i, 
50,  64,  92,  93,  95,  109,  114,  119,  147.  153. 

157.  168,  194.  197 
Pamplona:  141—42,  204 
Pannartz,  Arnoldus:  25 
Panziera,  Ugo:  95 
Paolo,  Giovanni  di:  95 

Papiae  sanctuarum,  Jacobus  Gualla,  Pavia,  1505: 

153-54 

parallel-line  shading:  49,  50,  52,  54,  57,  59-60, 
109,  112,  115,  122,  125,  126,  1 3 1,  135,  146, 

148,  156,  164,  166,  169-70,  175,  196,  204, 
206,  208 

Parasole,  Leonardo:  167-68 

Parfraet,  Richardus:  134 

Paris,  Bibliotheque  nationale:  93 

Paris,  William  of  (Guilelmus  Parisiensis):  38, 

124,  155,  200,  201 

Paris  woodcuts:  50,  128  —  34,  170—86 
passe-partout  borders:  103,  105,  106,  123,  152, 

157,  160,  162 
Passeri,  Bernardino:  197 
Passio  Domini Jesu  Christi:  Augsburg,  1480:  78; 
Augsburg  1490:  54,  78-79;  Basel,  1500: 
124-26,  125 

Passionis  Christi  unum  ex  quattuor  Evangelistis 
textuin,  Strasbourg,  I5o6(?):  60,  144-46,  145 
pastoral  imagery:  40 

Paul  the  Apostle  (saint):  24,  25,  29,  30,  32,  108, 
109,  155 

Paul  the  Hermit  (saint):  39-40,  1 49,  151 

Pavia:  153-54 

Pegnitzer,  Johann:  141 

Pentius,  Hieronymus:  155 

Pentius  de  Leuco,  Jacobus:  38,  115,  155 

Peregrinationes  in  Terrain  Sanctam,  Mainz,  i486: 

56-58,  57,  62,  66,  67 
Perez,  Miquel:  206 
Perez  de  Guzman,  Fenan:  204 
Perotti/Perottus,  Niccolo:  96 
perspective:  36,  38,  52,  54,  60,  62,  no,  112,  121, 
122,  125-26,  135,  148,  165,  188,  189,  204 
Pesara,  Rodrigo  de  la:  199 
Peter  (saint):  24,  25,  28,  29,  37,  45n42,  78,  79,  108, 
109,  134-35.  155-57.  156 
Petit,  Jean:  178,  179 

Petri,  Johannes:  25,  29,  30,  32,  95,  98,  101,  109, 
no 

Pfister,  Albrecht:  48,  49 


Philippum,  Damiano:  162,  163 
Philippum,  Jacobus:  162,  163 
Piasus,  Petrus  de:  93 
Picius,  J.F.:  153 

Pico  Master:  26-29,  4°.  4->  94.  <°7.  146 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library:  1,  9,  13,  14,  18,  19, 

21,  50 

Pigouchet,  Philippe:  132 

Pisano,  Andrea:  30 

Placides  et  Timor:  175 

Plannck,  Stephan:  91,  112,  121,  122,  148 

Plantin,  Christopher:  194,  197 

Pleydenwurff,  Hans:  64 

Pleydenwurff,  Wilhelm:  64-65 

Poeticon  astronomicon,  Venice,  1482:  54,  75,  77 

Pogio,  Alfonso  de:  205 

Poliphilus:  40 

Pollaiuolo,  Antonio  del:  441121 
Pollard,  Alfred  W.:  10—12 
Polonus,  Stanislaus  (Stanislas  Polonis,  Stanislao 
Polono):  143,  199,  206 

popular  style  and  Popular  Designer:  27,  94,  105, 
107,  153  (see  also  Pico  Master) 

Porras,  Juan  de:  199,  204 
portraiture:  153-54,  162,  165-66,  170,  178 
Postilla  super  Epistolas  et  Evangelia,  Guilelmus 
Parisiensis:  Basel,  1495:  125;  Basel,  1497: 
124-26 ;  Saragossa,  1506:  200—201:  Venice, 
1505:58-39.  155-56 

Praeceptorium  divinae  legis,  Henricus  de  Vrimaria, 
Paris,  1495:  131-32 

Predica  dell’arte  del  bene  morire,  Savonarola, 
Florence,  1497:  119-20,  123 
Presles,  Raoul  de:  178 
Prevost,  Benoit:  178 
prices:  11,  15,  17-18,  19-20,  21 
printer’s  marks:  55,  97,  101,  138,  141,  143,  144, 

147,  149,  155,  156,  164,  166,  172,  175,  177, 
178,  181,  183,  185,  188,  189,  201,  204-5 
printing:  47,  55-56,  209 
Proclus:  163 

Protesto  alia  signoria  di  Firenze,  Francesco 
Berlinghieri,  Florence:  34,  1 10-21 
Ptolemy:  Geographia,  Florence,  1482:  110; 

Ulm  edition  of,  1482:  80 
publisher’s  marks:  131,  132,  149,  157,  178 
Pulci,  Luca:  98,  107 
Pullata,  Ferrara,  1505:  153 
putti:  36,  40,  42,  57,  106,  113,  122,  148,  149,  153, 
157,  158,  159 

Quadragesimale,  Ulm,  1475:  52 

Quaestiones  naturales,  Antwerp,  1505:  187—89,  188 

Las  quatorze  decadas:  200 

Quedlinburg,  Jordan  van:  90,  137 

Quentell,  Heinrich:  28,  81 

Ragazonibus,  Theodorus  de:  4 3  n 5 
Ragazzo,  Giovanni:  43115,  148 
Ranschburg,  Otto:  6 
Raphael:  186 
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rappresentazioni,  Florence,  1500  and  1554:  12, 

I22-2J 

Ratdolt,  Erhard:  54-56,  75-77,  93,  107 
Ratdolt,  Georg:  75 
Regiomontanus,  Johannes:  64,  76 
Regulae  grammaticae,  Perottus,  Florence,  1490:  - 
96 

Regule  ordinum,  Venice,  1500:  160 
Reinhart,  Johannes,  ofGriiningen:  58—60 
Reisser:  47-48,  59,  65 
religious  works,  Venetian  and  Florentine 

woodcuts  for:  25-45:  Biblia  italica,  Venice, 
1494:  25—29;  early  16th-century  Venetian 
woodcuts:  35-40;  Epistole  et  Evangelii, 
Florence,  1495:  29-35;  Espositione sopra 
Evangcli,  Simon  de  Cassia,  Florence,  1496: 
41-42 

repair  and  rebinding:  n-12 
resurrection:  36,  78,  144 

reuse  of  woodcuts:  15th  century:  75,  76,  78,  87— 
88,  90,  96,  98,  101,  no,  116,  118,  119,  121— 
23,  125,  126,  131,  133,  134,  137,  138,  141; 

16th  century:  144,  146,  153-55,  157,  160, 
164-66,  168,  170,  172,  175,  177,  178,  180, 
181,  184,  188,  189,  191,  192,  195,  200,  204, 
206,  208;  German  woodcuts:  53,  54—55; 
religious  works,  Venetian  and  Florentine: 

31,  42,  43n5 

Reuwich,  Erhard:  56—58 

Revelationes,  Saint  Birgitta:  Liibeck,  1492:  83,  86; 

Nuremberg,  1500:  83-87,  84-85,  126 
Revelationes  divinae  a  sanctis  angelisfactae,  Metho¬ 
dius  (?),  Basel,  1498:  62,  126-27 
Revelations  of  Saint  John,  see  Apocalypsis 
Rham,  Henry:  n,  12,  14,  15,  17 
Richel,  Bernhard:  60,  61,  124 
Rimini  Ovid  Master:  28 
Rincon,  Antonio  del:  199 
Ringmann,  Matthias:  60,  144 
Rinuccio/Rinucius:  50,  168 
Rippe,  Guillaume:  181 
Der  Ritter  vom  Turn,  Basel,  1493:  21,  62,  124 
Rivoli,  due  de,  see  Essling,  Victor  Massena 
(due  de  Rivoli),  prince  d’ 

Rizzus,  Bernardinus:  1 16 
Roman  woodcuts:  93— 93,  98—99,  112-13, 
121-22,  167-68 
Romulus:  50,  168 

Rosarium  Beatae  Virginae  Maria:  Antwerp,  1489: 

136- 37;  Magdeburg,  1500:  90-91 
Rosenbach,  A.S.  W.:  bibliographical  notes:  123; 
Dyson  Perrins  sales:  n,  14,  20,  103,  119; 
Library  of  Congress  exhibition  catalogue: 

21;  prices:  17—18;  Rosenwald  and:  1—2, 

4-6 

Rosenwald,  Julius:  2-4,  5,  6 
Rosenwald,  LessingJ.:  1-22;  bookplate:  98; 
early  collecting  of:  4-7;  family  and  early 
life:  2-4;  Inventory  Book,  July  1946:  16, 

17;  Library  of  Congress,  relationship  with: 
21—22;  portrait;  xiv;  purchases  at  Dyson 


Perrins  sales  ( see  Dyson  Perrins  sales);  views 
on  collecting:  1 
Rosselli,  Francesco:  33 
Rossi,  Lorenzo  de’:  113 
Rosso,  Giovanni  Battista:  160,  186 
roundels:  124,  125,  149-5),  153,  178 
Rubeis  de  Valentia,  Laurentius:  152,  153,  154 
Rubens,  Johannes:  26,  28,  106 
Rugeriis,  Ugo  de:  96 
Ruppel,  Berthold:  61 
Rureaux  Prouffitz,  Paris,  1484:  172 

Sacerdotalis  instructio  circa  missam,  Seville,  1499: 

140-41 

Sacrobusto/Sacro  Bosco,  Joannes  de:  55,  94,  98 
saints,  see  under  individual  names,  e.g.,  Peter 
(saint) 

Salamanca:  199 
Salerno,  Giovanni  da:  1 16 
Salomon,  Bernard:  186 
Samaritan  Woman  at  Well:  167,  168 
San  Nicolo  dei  Frari  antiphonary,  Venice, 
1490-1500:  37,  38,  39 
Sandri,  Domenico:  149 
Sandri,  Nicolo:  149 
Santen,  Henricus  van:  189 
Saragossa:  50,  200—201 
Saturninus  (saint):  37 
Savetier,  Nicolas:  178,  179 
Savonarola:  11,  15,  18,  21-22,  95,  no,  119-20,  123 
Scandianese,  Tito  Giovanni:  163,  164 
Schafer,  Otto:  17,  19,  102,  113,  116,  184 
Schatzbehalter,  Nuremberg,  1491:  46,  47,  62, 
65-67,  66,  83 
Schaufelem,  Hans:  83 
Schedel,  Hartmann:  65,  67,  68,  83 
scholar  at  his  desk:  34— 35,  too,  101,  170,  178 
Schongauer,  Martin:  55-56,  58,  61,  62 
Schonsberger,  Johann:  54,  78 
Schwdbische  Chronik,  Ulm,  i486:  52,  64,  79,  80 
Scinzenzeler,  Uldericus:  1 14 
sculpture  and  reliefs:  30,  31,  441121,  64,  93 
Second  Gouda  Cutter:  135 
Sermo  de  visione  Dei,  Raynaldus  Monsaureus, 
Rome,  1495:  112-13 
Sermon  on  the  Mount:  28 
Sermones  ad  heremitas:  Florence  1493:  34,  36, 
ioo-ioi;  Florence,  1500:  101 
Sessler,  Charles:  4 

Seville:  141,  143-44,  199,  205-6,  208-9 
shading:  no,  138,  142,  143,  144,  148,  149,  154, 
157,  165,  168,  170,  171,  175,  177,  178,  181, 

182,  186,  189,  190,  196,  200,  206  {see  also 
cross-hatching;  parallel-line  shading);  chiar¬ 
oscuro  woodcuts:  56;  German  woodcuts: 

57,  60,  62;  shaded  style:  35,  37,  153 
Ship  of  Fools,  see  Narretischiff 
Sienna,  Biblioteca  comunale:  93 
Siete  partidas,  Seville,  1491:  199 
Signerre,  Guillaume  le:  158 
Silvius,  Guillaume:  195 


Snellaert,  Christian:  189 

Soardis,  Lazarus  de:  1 1 8,  119 

Soliloquii,  Saint  Augustine,  Florence,  1491:  101 

Solomon:  28,53,  33 — 34,  107 

Der  Sonderen  Troest,  Haarlem,  1484:  188 

Sorg,  Anton:  53-54,  78 

Spanish  Master  ID:  204 

Spanish  woodcuts:  20,  141-44,  199—209  (see  also 
specific  towns) 

Speculum  humane  salvationis,  Augsburg,  1473:  60, 
61,  124 

Speculum  vitae  Christi,  Westminster,  i486  and 
1490:  138 

Spejo  de  la  vida  Humana:  200 
Sphaera  mundi,  1482  and  1485:  55,  94,  98,  175 
Spiegel  menschlicher  Behallnis,  Basel,  1476:  60,  61, 
124 

Spieghel  der  kestenen  menschen,  Louvain,  1500:  192 

Spinas,  Alphonse  de:  61 

Spindeler,  Nicolas:  206 

Spira,  Johannes  Henricus  de:  160 

Spirito,  Lorenzo:  157,  159 

Statuta,  Pavia,  1505:  154 

Steiner,  Heinrich:  180 

Steinhowel,  Heinrich:  50 

stencils:  149 

Stephen  (saint):  34,  56,  112,  191,  201 
Stimulus  amoris,  Antwerp,  after  1500:  83 
Stradanus,  Joannes:  168 
Strasbourg:  47,  49,  50,  58—60,  146—48 
Stuttgart  Library:  52 

Summario  dell’arte  di  astrologia,  Florence,  1491, 
and  Naples,  1485:  98 
Sweynheym,  Conrad:  25 
Symphorosa  (saint):  154 


Tacuinus,  Joannes:  1x9 
tapestries:  44n2i 
teacher  and  student:  97,  101,  111 
Teaching  of  Apostles  by  Christ:  30—32,  34, 
44ni6,  tog,  no,  124,  125,  130 
Tempesta,  Antonio:  167—68 
Temple:  Expulsion  of  Money-Changers  from: 

41;  Presentation  of  Jesus  at:  200-201 
Terence,  Commoediae:  Eunuchus,  Ulm,  i486:  53, 
79,  80;  Lyon,  1493:  119,  181;  Paris,  1539: 
181-83,  182;  Strasbourg,  1490:  58-60; 
Venice,  1497:  1 19 

theatrical  performances:  181  —  82,  182 
Theophrastus:  187 

Thcoretica  et  practica  de  modo  scribendi  fabricandique 
omnes  litterarum  species,  Venice,  1514:  159-60 
Theramo,  Jacobus  de:  188 
Thienen,  Gerard  van:  190 
Third  Antwerp  Woodcutter:  188 
Thomas  (saint):  441121 
'  Titian:  161,  165,  166 
Toledo:  206—8 

Tomb  of  Christ,  Three  Marys  at:  36,  38,  39, 

144-  1 55 

Torquemada,  Juan  de:  14,  18,  19,  91-93,  121 
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Torre,  Alfonso  de  la:  208 
Tory.  Geoffrey:  183-84,  185 
Tory  Book  of  Hours:  183-84 
Toulouse:  141,  190-92 
Tournes,  Jan  de:  187 

Tractatus  super  symbolum  Athanasii,  Pamplona, 
1499:  141-42 

Tratado  de  las  ceremonias  de  las  misa,  Seville,  1499: 
141 

Treperel,  Jean:  170,  171,  172 
Treschel,  Jean:  181 
Trinity:  141-42,  142 
truncation  of  figures:  54 
Tubini,  Antonio:  107 
Tuppo,  Francesco  del:  98,  122 
Tura,  Cosimo:  114 
Tyndall,  William:  192 
Typographia  Medicea:  167 

Ulm:  47,  49-54,  61,  79-81,  126,  168 
Ulm  Master:  64 
Ungut,  Meinardo:  143,  199 
Unterkircher,  Franz:  92—93 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher:  9 

Vaga,  Perino  del:  186 
Valentine  (saint):  56 
Valgrisi,  Vicenzo:  165,  166 
Valturio,  Roberto:  180 
Van  Leest,  Anthony:  195 
Varela  de  Salamanca,  Juan:  200,  204 
Vatican  City,  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana:  33, 
37,3d 

Vavassore,  Giovanni  Andrea:  166 
Vega,  Pedro  de  la:  200 


Vegetius,  Flavius  Renatus:  180 
Venetian  costume,  woman  in:  57 
Venetian  woodcuts:  93-95,  163-7,  118-19, 
146-51,  155  —  57,  159-66  (see  also  religious 
works,  Venetian  and  Florentine  woodcuts 
for);  Ratdolt  in  Venice:  54-55,  74-77; 
stylistic  characteristics:  93-94,  103,  105,  112, 
113,  115,  116,  141,  149,  152-53,  157,  181 
Veneto,  Federico:  161 
Venturi,  Adolpho:  114 

Verard,  Antoine:  20,  128,  129,  130,  131,  144,  172, 
177;  Chief  Designer,  177 
Verrochio,  Andrea  del:  44n2i,  109 
Vice  and  Virtue,  Battle  of:  170,  171 
La  Vida  y  excellencias  y  milagros  dela  sacratissima 
Virgen  Maria,  Toledo,  1526:  206-8,  207; 
Valencia,  1495:  206 

Vie  des  saints  peres  hermites,  Saint  Jerome/ 
Hieronymus,  Paris,  i486:  130 
Vienna,  Osterreichisches  Nationalbibliothek: 

Inc.  5.D.22:  27;  MS  Lat.  653:  33 
Die  Vier  Historien  von  Joseph,  Daniel,  Esther  und 
Judith,  Bamberg,  1462:  48 
Villon,  Franyois:  133,  134 
Virgil,  Opera,  Strasbourg,  1502:  59,  60 
Virgin:  55,  62,  131,  133,  134,  148,  1 94,  194-95. 
201,  206  (see  also  specific  iconographies  and 
books);  and  Child:  33,  36,  36,  55,  69,  138, 
190,  191,  205-8,  207 

Vision  delectable  dela  philosophia  et  artes  liberates, 
Alfonso  de  la  Torre:  Seville,  1526:  208—9 
Vita  di  sancti  padri  vulga[m]  historiada,  Venice, 

1501:  j9,  39-40,  148-51 
Vollbehr,  Otto  H.E.:  5,  7,  21 
Von  einer  Frouwen genant  Melusina,  Basel,  1476:  61 


Voragine,  Jacopo  da  (Jacobus  de):  42,  49-50, 
63-64,  116,  140 
Vos,  Marten:  197 
Vostre,  Simon:  175 
Vrimaria,  Henricus  de:  131,  132 

Washing  bf  Feet  of  Apostles  by  Christ:  54,  78,  79 
Wechel,  Christian:  180 
Wechtlin,  Johann:  144 
Weltchronik,  Nuremberg,  1493:  65—67 
Westfalen,  Jan  van:  192 
wheel  of  fortune:  157-59,  158 
Whistler,  James  McNeill:  9 
white  space,  use  of:  65,  168,  181,  186,  190,  206 
white-oii-black  technique:  57,  66,  no,  113,  114, 
116,  153,  171,  186,  191 
Wierix,  Anton:  194,  197 
Wierix,  Jan:  194,  197 
Wierix,  Jerome:  194,  197 
Wolfenbiittel  Library:  91 
Wolff  de  Pforzheim,  Jacobus:  168,  169,  170 
Wolgemut,  Michael:  64—65,  67,  83 
woodcuts  (see  also  more  specific  entries):  com¬ 
patibility  with  movable  type:  47;  production 
process:  26,  47—48 
Worde,  Wynkyn  de:  138 

Ximenes,  Jacobus  (cardinal):  142,  197 

Zainer,  Gunther:  49-52,  60,  61,  78,  124,  132 

Zainer,  Johann:  49-52,  80,  168,  169 

Zanni,  Bartolomeo:  160 

Zel,  Ulrich:  81 

Zucco,  Accio:  102 

Zutphania,  Gerardus  de:  82 
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■jjii  L)i  Simoni  became  curator  of  the 
Mffi J  Rosenwald  ( Collection  in  Januan 
inter  twenty-five  years  in  the  rare  book 
trade.  For  most  of  that  time,  he  owned  his  own 
business  and  helped  build  collections  for  both 
■private  collectors  and  rare  book ‘libraries.  He 
has  written  many  sales  catalogues  and  anticle^ 
on  book-related  subjects.  A  Heavenly  Craft, 
which  describes  some  of  the  great  illustrated 
books  that  Lessing  Rosenwald  gave  the  Library 
of  Congress,  is  his  first  exhibition  catalogue. 

Palm  Ni  i.oiiam,  Scheide  Librarian  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University  since  1998,  and  formerly  curator 
of  printed  books  and  bindings  at  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library  and  specialist  at  Sotheby’s,  is  a 
noted  ( iutenberg  scholar,  author,  and  teacher. 
Among  liis  publications  are  Twelve  Centuries 
of  Bookbinding:  400-1600  (New  York:  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library  and  Oxford  University  Press, 
•979)  and  I'lic  Printer  and  the  Pardoner:  An  Iht- 
recorded  Indulgence  Printed  by  William  Caxton  for 
the  Hospital  of  Mary  Rounceval,  C haring  (boss 
(Washington:  Library  of  Congress,  1986). 

Ln  ian  Armstrong  is  the  Mildred  Lane 
Kemper  Professor  of  Art  at  Wellesley  College, 
where  she  has  taught  since  1964.  Her  areas  of 
scholarly  specialization  are  the  illumination 
of  northern  Italian  manuscripts,  early  printed 
books,  and  Venetian  art.  A  major  contributor 
to  the  exhibition  catalogue  The  Painted  Page: 
Italian  Renaissance  Booh  Illumination,  1450—1550 
(New  York:  Prestel  Verlag/ Royal  Academy  of 
■Arts/ Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  1994),  edited 
by  Jonathan  J.  G.  Alexander,  she  most  recently 
published  Studies  of  Renaissance  Miniaturists  in 
Venice  (London:  Pindar  Press,  2003). 

Danii  ia  Laube,  born  in  Switzerland  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  opened 
her  print  and  drawings  gallery,  Daniela  Laube 
Fine  Arts,  in  New  York  City  in  2003.  Formerly 
co-owner  of  a  family  business,  August  Laube, 
Buch-  und  Kunstantiquariat  of  Zurich,  founded 
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